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GHOST STORIES 


HeLeft HisCalling Card 


— Telltale Finger Prints! 


HREE bloody finger prints on the 

cash register! He might as well 

have left his calling card — his 
doom wasalready written! These silent 
witnesses told the story—identified him 
—convicted him! Live through these 
thrilling adventures right with Detective 
McDonald as he gets Arizona’s first 
finger print conviction. Mail the cou- 
pon below and get this gripping story 
FREE, with 12 others just as exciting! 


13 True Detective 
StoriesFREE! 


Gripping Mysteries! Gruesome Trag- 
edies! Daring Deeds! Hair - Raising 
Climaxes! Every story will thrill you 
—grip you! You won't be able to lay 
it down until you have finished. 


Think of it! Real Secret Service Operators 
give you “inside dope” on real crime cases. 
They reveal their secret workings — how they 
solved big crimes that baffled the police all 
over the country —how they won handsome 
rewards! These stories are YOURS FREE!— 
if you act quick! You would pay a good sum 
for them at a bookstore or news-stand. Here 
they are yours—FREE—for the asking. Mail 


Big Demand for Trained Men pees ome 
Make’2500,1 0,000 aYear endfor this Free Book! 


Finger Print Experts solved every one of these 
weird, blood-curdling crimes! Finger Print Ex- 
perts gathered in the great big rewards —— were 
appointed to high official positions for their work! GaN 
Every day more and more trained men are needed. ‘XW 
New Bureas of Identification, new positions are ““ 
opening up all the time. The field is uncrowded! 
Opportunities are unlimited! 












YOU can learn Finger Print Identification easily, in a 
short time— in your spare time--at home! YOU can 
make $2500 to $10,000 a year as a Finger Print Expert. 
Find out how you can enter this most thrilling, adventure- 
some profession and make big money fast! 


The Knock of Opportunity 


Is the knock of the postman as he brings this book, “Finger 
Prints,” to you. It brings you fascinating true detective 


stories. And more! It tells you how YOU can become wr University of Applied Science, 
a Finger Print Expert quickly and easily. It offers you a 4s 1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. 23-09, Chicago, Ill. 
Professional Finger Print Outfit FREE and a FREE 7 tout any obligation whatever, send me your new, fully 
: 7 . ° ' t tectiv 8, nger 
Course in Secret Service Intelligence. Act Quick! MD Siinte"saiea poot oer ofa Pree Profesional Finger peiat Ont- 
: fit and Free Course in Secret Service Intelligence. 
' e @ e e a 
Iniversity of Applied Science : ~--————————------_— 
i 
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Now, Let Us Discuss Magic............. 000 e eee ee ence tenes An editorial by Robert Napier 7 
The House of the Living Dead......... 0... c cece eee t tenet ete e eens Victor Rousseau 8 
In this amazing story the forces of black magic and white magic strive to the death for a woman's soul and a 
fabulous lost treasure 
Invisible Knock-Outs. 0.0.0.0. ne eee ene eee eee etna ....W. J. Rapp 12 
By means of one sensational victory after another, Ralph Roberts became champion of the world. Never had 
there been a knock-out punch like his, but when he consulted a famous spirit medium— 
The Picture that Came to Life. ........ 00sec cece cere teen tenes Eustache Rops 15 
The famous portrait of Camille disappeared from its frame. Its owner thought that it had been stolen, but a 
far weirder thing had happened 
The Ghost Tiger......... 00... cece eee eee te eee ene e tenn ete teen enn eeens Guy Fowler 17 
The white hunter had no faith in phantoms. The natives could not convince him to the contrary, but when he 
met Sewar, the tiger, he believed —too late 
A Witness from the Bottom of the Lake. ........... 6. see cece eee ee ee eee Edwin A. Goewey 20 
Who could have slain the man? His spirit produced evidence of the most amazing Rind, to settle that point 
Phantom Perfumes...........-.00 0-0 cece eee een tenes Ethel Watts Mumford 24 
Men and women sometimes forget, but,in this beautiful story, it was the house of her ancestors that remembered 
Vengeance House. .......0 00.00. Mrs. P. G. Wiggins 27 
It was bad enough that the place should be full of strange sounds, but when unseen hands banked the fires until 
the heat became insufferable— 
How I Foretold the Fates of Great Men......... 0... cece cee cece eee eee eee Cheiro 30 
The world famous seer informs kings and great beauties when they must die. Read what he had to say to the King 
of the Belgians and Gaby Deslys 
A Haunted Half-Dollar.. 0.0.0.0... 0. cece eee eee teenies Paul R. Milton 32 
This man tried to tip a ghost. It was well for him that the coin he used was a lucky one 
How I Got Back My Soul............... 2. cece cee eee ete eee ees Katharine Metcalf Roof 36 
He should never have used magic to compel the girl to love him. The punishment for this crime is far, far 
greater than the reward 
Has Iceland Proved that Ghosts Exist?........... 0.66. c cece cee eee Samri Frikell 39 
On the cold top of the world there is a Ghost Club where the séances have produced results of sur- 
passing strangeness. 
The Mind Readet.:< caiés cece is cceu 4 4 age es Sipnegs aecage w adieie oan Siaeaones @ Geng aroun W. Adolphe Roberts 40 
The monstrous Buwalda is now at bay, and in the last wild battle both sides are the prey of unheard-of illusions . 
Signed by a Ghost......... 000-2 c ieee eee eee eee eee William Edmund Fullery 44 
There were two signatures on the confession that cleared Warren Aylmer's name—and one of them had not been 
written by a mortal hand 
The Curse of the One Eyed Buddha........... 0... cece cee eee eens Lyon Mea;‘son 46 
Vengeance is exacted in full and the vanishing ruby finds its true home in this finish to a story of super-thrills. 
Cover design painted by Delos Palmer after a photo of Norma Talmadge in Camille, a First National picture. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Spirit Tales... 20... cee ete etter t eters Count Cagliostro 50 
True Ghost Experiences... 1.0.0.0... 00 c cece ee eee eee nett tence en ees Eva Joy Betterley 58 
hie Ghost POPU ssacaa x asaqedioscccuecnnan sp ania ecuiels ema ad 15RH He EbeY Smeg eN ea Boye < W.A.R. 67 
The Prize Letter..............-. bh hoe Septetin.g aban Signe a seems we enang a ats veeevien so iene Ss hans area Sokiaders gees 67 
Were You Born In November?. ........... 0 cece cece cee eee cette nett ee nee tenes “Stella” 75 
eT, 
° ° 
Special Features in the January Issue 
THE PHANTOM IN ARMOR 
Terrible was the price paid by those who sought to defy the tradition that the chain of the Viking, Olaf, 
must not pass into alien hands 
WHEN GHOST SLAYS GHOST 
Can human enmity reach beyond the grave? Was Captain Max killed twice? 
THE EYE OF THE CAMERA 
The strangest story of the occult that has ever come out of the shadowland of Hollywood 
A GHOST FROM THE FLYING CIRCUS 
Kenyon had been an ace in the great war. He was a brave man, but when in times of peace, a black plane 
swooped upon him at night— 
THE MAN TO WHOM PICTURES TALKED 
When he looked at a photograph, he could tell whether the eyes were dead eyes. It was a strange and fatal 
gift 
Other extraordinary and thrilling stories of contacts with the spirit world make the January issue “a 
magazine of unusual entertainment. Do not miss them. On the newsstands November 23rd. 
Published Monthly by THE CONSTRUCTIVE PUBLISHING CORPORATION, Washington and South Aves., Dunellen, N. 7 
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GHOST: STORIES 


For Christmas — for Her Gift — for Yoursel 


Buy TODAY—the Modern Way 


WHAT YOU DO— | WHAT WE DO= 


$57.50 


8-40 AAI blue-white 
diamond in Ladies 
18K white goid ring. 
Butterfly design. 


$1 with order, 
$3 to Post- 
man, $5.35 

@ month. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 
with your name and ad- 
dress, the number of the 
article you wish to examine 
and:a brief note telling us 
something about yourself, 


Simply state: (1) How long 
ut present address, (2) Age, 
(8) Married or single, (4), 
Name of employer, (5)Na-— 
ture of work and (6) How 
long in employ. 


This information will be 
held strictly confidential— 
no direct inquiries sent to 
employer, 


\Upon arrival of your or- 
\ : 

der, we will open a Ten 
Month Charge Account 
and send yourselection for 
approval and 15 day trial, 


If price of article exceeds 
$50, we will ship C. 0. D. 
the additional amount to 
be paid upon acceptance. 
‘If satisfied you pay balance 
in 10 equal monthly pay- 
ments. Otherwise, return 
and full amount paid will 
be refunded. 


No articles sold to persons. 
under 20 years of age./ 





S-46 Engagement 
ring with motif of 
Love Birds, carved 
in 18K white :gold 
AAI blue-white dia- 
mond. 


$1 with 
order, $4.40 


§.47 Two blue-white | % month. 


diamonds in shank of 
18K white gold ring. 
Large blue - white 
diamond in center. 


Send $1—pay 
Postman $6.25 


$-41 Open-work Bow- 
Knot design for Ladies 
in 18K white gold with 
AAL_ blue- white dia- 
mond. 


$1 with order, 
$3.85 a month, 


§-52 18K white gold ring for 
ladies set with three spark- 
ling AA1l blue-white dia- 
monds. Regular $50 value. 


$37.50—$1 with order,: 


$3.65 a month, 


§-54 An ideal gift for misses. 
Initial and diamond mounted 
on genuine onyx in 14K 
white gold carved mounting. 


$18.50—$1 with order, 
$1.75 a month, 


$65 
S-42 True Lover's Knot 
engagement ring; 18K 
white gold; blue-white 
diamond. 
$1 with order, $4 
to Postman, $6 


@ month. 


Strap Watch — 
S-43 14K rolled gold- 
plate 16 jewel Bulova 
movement ‘dust - tite’ 
cap, radium numerals 
and hands. 


$29.75—$1 with 
order, $2.87 


S-44 Two blue white 


Brings Your Choice 
10 Monts To PAY 


8-56 Pearloid-on-Ambertone Boudoir Set—beautiful Mother- 


S-48 The Mayflower— 
beautifully carved in 
18K, white gold with 
AA1_ blue - white_ dia- 
mond. 


$1 with order, 
$4.90 a month. 


Watch 


For MEN 
S-49 14K green gold-filled 
engraved, guaranteed 15 
jewel movement, radium 
numerals and, hands. 


$27.50—$1 with 
order, $2.65 a 
month, 


$6.54 monthly 


8-55 A beautiful solitaire of 
alow price. 18K white gold 
mounting with AAl1 blue- 
white diamond, 


$32.50—-$1 with order, 
$3.15 @ month, 


$-63 A_ beautiful leaf and 
floral design in 18K white goid 
Dinner Ring set with th 
AAI blue-white diamonds. 
$39.50—$1 with order, 
$3.85 @ montis. 


of-Pearl effect. Eight pieces consisting of mirror, comb. 
brush, powder box, nail file, cuticle knife, buttonhook an: 
nail buffer in presentation case. 


$18.00—$1 with order, $1.70 a month, 


diamonds and four blue 
sapphires in this 14K solid 
white-gold engraved wrist 
watch for ladies. Guaranteed 
15 Jewel movement. 


$39.50—$1 with order, 
$3.85 a month, 
$-50 15 Jewel Elgin; 12 
size 14K green goid-tilled 
case, with high - grade 
gold’. filled chain. 


$32.50—$1 with 
order, $3.15 a 
month. 


Complete. . 
with Presentation 


Complete 
with Presentation 


pleasing 
contrast of 
Diamonds 

and 

Sapphires 


tm purchasing. Ten months to pay on everything. 


A Real Bargain at 
This Low Price 


8-51 14K solid white gold 
‘rectangular wrist watch, 
beautifully engraved; guar- 
anteed 15 Jewel movement, 
silk grosgrain ribbon and ex- 
pansion bracelet, 


$27.50—$1 with order, 
$2.65 a month. 


ce 


Dept. 221 


An Ideal Gift, 


Combination 
8-45 Four blue-white dia+ 
monds and four blue sap- 
phires in 14K solid white 
volt bhand-engraved wrist 
waccu completz with silk 
grosgrain ribbon and flexi- 
ble expansion ft tacelet, 
Guaranteed 16 ¢ ™oves 
ment. 


$45.00—$1 + e 
$4.40 a2 





GHOST STORTES 


‘REE 10 DAYS TRI 


THE NEW t 


mezoven INKOGRAPH} 
PENGIL POINTED PEN” 


“The Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


EVER before ias any manufacturer of a standard writ- 
ing instrument which is guaranteed to give perfect sat- 
isfaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the 

Inkograph answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- 
bined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and 4¥/ 
writes with ink free and easy, without a miss, skip or blur. 4 

The steady uniform flow of ink actually, improves your 


$1000 REWARD 


to anybody who can prove 
that these testimonials were 
colicited by us. 


Inkograph has proven so satis- 
factory and has elicited consider- 
able favorable comment am 
enclosing money order, please 
send me three more. T. J. 
‘Trow, Traveling Claim Agent, 
Joplin, Mo. 

The Inkograph fully justifies 
all claims you make. I own a 
Waterman but Inkograph is far 
preferable. Frank R. Sargent, 
Oakland, Calif. 

You have one of the best 
writing instruments I ever used 
regardless of price. I use the 
lowest grade stationery and 
there is never a blot or scratch 
because_ of its round smooth 
point. It is a wonderful inven- 
tion. L. H. Orley, Albano, Va. 

Oh boy, I am tickled skinny oe 
to have the Inkograph, it’s a | Pens skip, scratch, it, Ss 
darling. [can now make carbon | hands and clothing. The old gstylographic ink. 
copies in taking orders and send | pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, 
orginal unio to factory instead flows unevenly and is never reliable. The Ink« 

nt sheet. s a i 
flows over the paper as if it was ograph feeds 23, _fast and uniform on the 
i i 20th page as it did on, the first 


grease instead of ink. No 
Cannot Leak 


trouble at all and a thing I 
could not do before to trace 

Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill, 
although one filling is sufficient to write 


straight lines very fine and 
clean, Nosmear, no muss of any 

thousands of words, Will write on any 
quality of paper. 


Kind. It's just, great ce. A. 
Simms, Jersey City. N. J. 
My Inkograph is the smooth- 
est. writing instrument with 
Makes 3 to 4 Carbon 
. 
Copies ; 

at one time with original in Mf 
ink. Bear down as hard ag / 
y 
} 


which I have ever written. That 
Babylonians recorded their | you like without fear of bending, 
It has always worked perfectly. 
correspondence? —4 use, 
it up any time in any position 


handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 


You who already possess a standard fountain pen 
will find the Inkograph a most valuable addition to 
your writing equipment, for it will do everything 
any fountain pen can do and many very important 
things which it is impossible to accomplish with 
any fountain pen at any price. 


Combines the Best Features 


of both pen and pencil, minus thé weak pointg of 
both, plus improvements not found in either. 

The lead pencil smudges, the point breaks and 
its writing soon is obliterated. Most fountain 
flood, clog, leak, blot, soil 
























more, 





Tefinement. 


hand of all, 





is saying a lot. I am a teacher 

by profession, 1 have a $7.00 

pen and another that cost more 

than the Inkograph, but Inko- 

graph is better than either. It 

is the greatest improvement in 

writing instruments since the 

thoughts on clay tablets with a [| spreading, injuring or distorting 

triangular pointed reed. -Joha | ita 14 “Kt, solid gold point. 

R. Atwell, Chadwick, ° Are you a salesman?—use an 
My Inkograph is the first and Ink h, make out your 

only writing utensil I ever owned nkograph, , d tal 

that I can use with pleasure. orders in ink and retain a 

To be without it for any time | duplicate for, your records, 

would upset my business day. Do you wish to keep 

I have never had any difficulty | #_ COPY of your private 

with it. Arthur L. Fox, Center- 

ville, Mich. an Inkograph.. Do. you 

Iam a bank teller, have used | do office wor which 

all ees of fountain. pens but requires clear carbon 

can honestly say for my work # es Dead : ° 

never found a pen_so easy and copies? De. an ors 

tircless to write. You can pick } gtaph. Do you make 

out _ bills or sales 

slips?—use an Inko- 

graph and make a 











does not write 
&Smoother and ig¢ 
not far superior 
to any fountain 


and write immediately and all 
numbers and words will be the 


same, Try and do it with any eis 

other pen. My buddies ail permanent , Origine pen you ever 
agree that it is best for our f al in ink with owned, whether it 
Works pee R. Morley, Allen- | carbon copies. cost $5, $6, $7 or $8, 
OW is as You can pere return the Inkograph 


Delighted: It writes bully— J 
you have invented a pen thatis 
perfection. It is so much more 
rapid than my $9.00 fountain 


mit any one to 
‘write with your 
Inko graph, 


to us and we'll refund 
your money—no ques- 
tions asked. 





pen. wish you abundant | for no_ style ‘ 

success. S. L. Carlton, Aurora, see 

‘ie of writing Inkograph Co., Inc 
I am very well pleased with than Rag 9 . 

my Inkograph. tis just what 1e - 

T have been looking for. I haye graph point 199-89 CENTRE ST. 

had several ink pencils but noth- as it will NEW YORK, N.Y. 





ing like the Inkograph; it writes 
like the point was g¢ and it 
makes no difference kind of 
paper, it is fine for shipping tags. 
>. T. Jarrett, Harrisville, W. 

a. 

The Inkograph is all that you 
claim it to be. Enclosed find 
order for two. Robert Heller, 
Craigsville, Pa. 

The Inkograph, I am 
thoroughly convinced, is. the 
best writing instrument I have 
ever used. It is sure, sane and 
clean and always ready to_use. 
Iam very well ple: 1 with it. 
J. I. Rampton, Pensacola, Fla. 


a foune- 
tain pen. 













AS 
113 7 & $975 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


| pn 


AGENTS 


Sell Inkographs, make bigger profits, 


/NO MONEY 
I 
Your name and address are suffi- 


cient. Pay postman $1.50, plus 
postage on delivery. When remit- 
tance accompanies order, Inkograph 
will be sent postage prepaid. If within 
ten days the Inkograph does not prove 





more es, | without investment. I sow return it and we'll refund 

Quicl. »mmiussions, popular prices, your money without further correspond- 

no c dition. Send for an Inko- ences ae because we are sure the ink 

: =rite £ ial sales plan J °8t2?h will meet your requirements to 

Srap rite for specia PB Perfection that makes it possible for us tc 
© make you so attractive an offer. 


panied each Inkograph and is 
your absolute protection, 


An Instrument of 


In appearance, quality, workmanship 
.and material it is the equal of writing 
instruments which sell for a great deal 
It’s beautifully highly polished 
finest quality of black, hard rubber, it’s 
14 Kt. solid gold point and feed, safety 
Screw cap, self-filling lever and clip make’ 
it an instrument of distinctive elegance and| 
‘me Each Inkograph is designed 
and finished to please the eye and fit the 


You Who Are Dissatisfied With 


Your Fountain Pen 

Try the Inkograph—remember, all we ask you 
to do is try it, for if it does not prove thor- 
bughly satisfactory and if it ig mot bandier and 





EALERS 


Recelved my Inkograph. Ac: 
surprised to know how well I can 
write with it. The Inkograph i, 
a wonderful little writer, it’s my 
friend now for good penman- 
ship. I am writing this Ictter 
with it; can you tell the diffe:- 
ence between Inkograph an1 
penletters? I Canis my answer. 
C. R. Fuller, Patterson, Mo. 


I received my Inkograph wit! 
which I am writing this Ictter. 
I have purchased at least on? 
dozen ink pencils. Yours seem; 
to be the only one that pi 
perfect satisfaction. I believe 
you have solved the problem 
of the perfect writing instru- 
ment. Dr. Richard T. 
McLaury, Dunkirk, Ind. 


The Inkograph is truly the 
best pen [ ever had the pleasure 
to use barring no price or make 
of pen, after I take into con- 
sideration the high price I 
usually paid for a Parker, or a 
Waterman pen, cannot see 
how such a low priced pen as 
the Inkograph can be put on the 
market and give such unusual 
service. Harvey L. Winston, 
Brentwood, Calif. 


_ In making out local requist- 
tions, it is necessary to make an 
original and two carbon copies 
on very heavy paper, and the 
Inkograph_ does this twice a3 
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Linesto 


a Ruler 
Without 


smearing, 
smudging of 


‘ well as the hardest indelible 
plnesag ot © F pencil, and is much neater and 
paper. nites the original is much more 

with any color J fegible. “ Wm.» L.., Fortr2y, 
of ink, Placerville, Ia. 


Your Inkograph is everything 
you state. It is just wonderful. 
So send me two_more. Arthup 
Olicott, Tucker, La. 


Gave pen_ thorough tryout. 
Enclosed find sample of work I 
ave to perform. Have been 
using pencil. Never got entire 
isfaction. Hard pencil makeg 
original too pale and soft pencil 
makes poor copy. I am highly 


Requires 
No Blotter 


The ink dries as fast 
as you write, because 
the flow is fine, even 
and uniform. 


Patent. 





zs pleased. S, «Cooper, In- 
-Automatic Feed | ity (2iysiom P- O. South 


Prevents clogging. No 


A 3 I found the Inkograph all y: 
complicated mechanism to . piogt puall you 


represent it to be and I was very 















fclean or get out of order, Aff well satisfied with it. I madea 
year’s ‘uarantee certificate great mustake when I bought the 
with full directions accom- nkograph, as I did not take ont 


Loss or Theft Insurance on the 
pen, for the pen is gone. Iam 
writing this to ask that you sent 
me another Inkograph_by re- 
turn mail, charges C.0.D. I 
can recommend the Inkograph 
very highly to anyone who need3 
a pen which will stand up under 
very hard usage. George B. 
Moore, Columbia, Fla. 


It sure has improved my han 
writing—lI never took home any 
medals for penmanship but I can 
almost read my own writing 
since [ got this pen. M. F, 
Johnson, Medina, Wis. 


I want to thank you for the 
return of my Inkograpn pen, 
which you repaired for me. F 
feel rather lost without this 
pen in my pocket. I preterit to 
any pen I ever carried principal- 
ly because of the ease with w 1 
one can write with it, not having 
to be careful whether you slide 
the pen to the North, East, 
South or West, it flows freely ia 
all directions. Wm. B. Brown, 
New York, N. ¥. 


Received my Inkograph and 
same is filling a long-felt want. 
Kindly send two more of the 
same style by parcel post collect 
as soon as possible. Theodore 
Priestley, Akron, Ohio. 

I bought one of your pens 2 
year ago. You sure build the 
best pen on the market to my 
notion. Frank R. Ellsworth, 
Fargo, N. D. 

I wouldn't take $5.00 for the 
pen Lam writiny this letter with. 
I have a good fountain pen but 
don't write any more with it. I 
am proud of the Inkograph and 
that I can say this to yousand 
mean every word of it. R. H. 
Wilson, Beckley, W. Va. 


Refinement‘ 








a Uta lout y 











ball-like point, which glides 
with ease over the coarsest 
paper and makes possible 
writing in ink as rapidly 
as with the softest lead 
pencil. 











Stationery Stores,° Drug Stores, 
Department Stores, etc., send for 
our catalog and trade prices. 


: . Is all that’s 
This Coupon Properly Filled Out 3°, 2, .{3t 
Send it today and procure one of the New Improved Inkographs 
ona 10-Day Free Trial, with no strings tied to it. If you prefer 
smaller size with ring on cap to be carried on watch chain or 
ladies’ soutoir, mark X here O 


INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 199-89 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: You may send me your Inkograph. I will pay 


postman $1.50, plus postage on delivery. 


Address... 


Bremer cere wees nereeee errs 


ane 


City.... 
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Records § == 


| No 
All the Latest Hits to Choose From—Less Than 20c a Record 


Have you heard of the truly immense sensation caused by our new super electrically recorded Money 

Records? They have a great big mellow tone, clear as crystal, which is absolutely unobtainable 

elsewhere. For example, take our superb songs, Ain’t She Sweet, I Wanna Sail Away With You, 

Me and My Shadow, Letter Edged in Black, Wreck of the Old 97, Forgive Me, Get Away Old Man 

Get Away, I Wish I Was Single Again, Boy’s Best Friend Is His Mother, Rovin’ Gambler, Where the 

ae Shannon Flows. We will positively Marantce aoe you ae nee pea zeae of this 

quality no matter what price you paid. hey are literally miles ahead of old-style records. > 
The following list contains the ‘‘Cream”’ of our entire catalog. Every selection is a master- 10 Days’ Approval 

piece of ‘- kine. Nothing but Ko best x included and we gustantes chetvon wl not be dis- 

appointed. records are in the standard ten-inch size with music on both sides and play } AN 

on any pranessanh: Send no: money with your er See qoures below — terms. All POPULAR D, CES 

records are strictly on approval. lease act at once, as this is an introductory, advertising price . 

which may be discontinued shortly. Simply write catalog numbers of records you want on Ge fon CT ee ee 

coupon below. P 2 we Ww 













Ich 
POPULAR AND STANDARD SONGS (Cont’d.) You're kind of Gist f Cass Love 
4144 Little Black Mustache eee Seteake 
You’d Never Know The Old Place 1402 Mary Lou (with vocal chorus) 
Now 8112 Woogey Woe 
4143 The Girl I Loved In Sunny Ten- You Can't Tell Any More 
nessee 1435 oe es cares vocal snares) 
‘ t t 
agg {Wanna Fall In Love Again a eh ee 
33 Jesse James Buddies In Paris 
The Butcher’s Boy 1445 Under the Moon (with vocal chorus) 
4122 When I’m Gone You’ll Soon If eeu wast to Find Love (with vocal 
Forget chorus 
Dear Father Come Home COMEDY 
4128 Where Re My Wandering Boy 4002 Flanagan's Second Hand Car 
% ‘ . : ; 
SS i E Sanit f 4110 Flapperjacks ee ee 
a 4135 Rosin’ Gambler Clancy’s Wooden Wedding 
POPULAR AND STANDARD SONGS Sox Cabia 1a the Lane oat aenans Waal cle casi 
2331 Ain’t She Sweet 4141 I Wish I Was Single Again aOOe Tee oee eee 
The Bootlegger’s Daughter If You Want To Find Love 4112 Flanagan At the Vocal Teacher’s 
2341 Forgive Me 4127 Tell Mother I’ll Be There The Arkansas Traveler 
That’s Where Happiness Dwells Ben Bolt HAWAI 
2337 Plucky Lindbergh (Patriotic) 4090 In the Baggage Coach Ahead IAN 
wnat Good Are Tears Under Some Old Apple Tree 4084 Aloha Land 
2338 Lindy Lindbergh, How I’d Like 4086 Floyd Collins’ Fate pe Old Kee i 
to Be You (Cammdy) Pickwick Club Teaxedy 4023 jy ace Kentucky Home (with vocal 
No, No, Positively No 4140 Wild and Reckless Hobo O Sole Mio 
8103 Black Bottom in Charleston Shine vis ri seh March 
Hard Boiled Mama 4119 Hand Me Down My Walking Cane 4008 Mahina Malamalama 
4131 Wreck of the Old 97 Captain Jinks of Horse Marines Kawaha : 
Wreck of the Titanic 8104 Always Come Back To Me ans ne eescus 
2345 At Sundown Wishing and Waiting 4113 Kilima Waltz 
You’d Never Be Blue 4093 The Little Brown Jug Honolulu March 
2256 Bye Bye, Blackbird You Can’t Tell Any More nee oe 
Chinky Charleston 4117 Where the River Shannon Flows 4009 Palakiho Blues 
2272 Rudolph Valentino Send Me A Rose From Ireland One Two Three Four (with vocal effects) 
Little Rosewood Casket 4124 Old Black Joe HS Poul Aiebs i 
5 : er Ua Like No-A-Like 
8101 Roll ’Em Girls Dixie Land 
Save It For A Rainy Day SACRED (S — — —TEAR_O UT_COUPON AND MAIL _ eas 
’ * * 
4132 Boy s Best Friend Is His Mother s . jongs) Mutual Music Club, GS32-11, 135 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Sweeter Than Sweetheart 4075 Couies tate Muewcod | You may send me on ten days’ approval the ten records listed below by 
2334 Terrible Mississippi Flood 4057 aC or tbs Ss My Soul Satalog numbers on en the ten records arrive, I_ will pay postman a 
End of the Shenandoah Safe In the Arms of then try the records jeplng postage trom: tacioryys Ty a payments tw 


2344 Me and My Shadow 
Sweet Hawaiian Kisses 


in them or find them in any way unsatisfactory, I will return them, and 
you agree to refund at once all that I have paid including my postage ex- 


Jesus 
4046 Nearer My God to Thee 
The Lord is My Shep- 


pense for returning the records. 






















l 
| 

2323 Get Away Old Man Get Away herd | 

Well I Swan 4069 big eg oer a Is Called Write 5 substitutes be: 
8111 A Little Something—That’s All Pp soncer , Be cana choos coie 

I Wanna Sail Away With You Finee Oat she tats | 3 out of stock 
4116 Letter Edged in Black 4013 Holy Holy Holy 

She Ought To Be Home OCk OF ges 

° 1 The Old Cc 

4118 May I Sleep In Your Barn Tonight ~e Beyond ies ae — | 

When I Saw Sweet Nellie Home 
4123 Carry Me Back To Old Virginny INSTRUMENTAL ‘ | Important 

A 4061 Listen to Mocking Bird | PAL a are at left if 

Lone Trail Rose The Song Bird (ee you wish three 10-cent Sue en ot nteel 4---.-.------------- 
4142 Silver Threads Among the Gold (Both Whistling) | needles included in your order; recommended 

In A Garden Rare 4068 poe Ve the foe | for theserecords: =«=°*«~S—:—=—<“<“‘<; ; 7COS*”!”:S”:*C”””””:”*éC eee ees 
8102 Any More At Home Like You r*2\(Both Fiddling) RADE eed oo ra a reece arid dndw ede edaareneabcusdusedabedcse 

And I Don’t Mean Maybe 4016 Irish Jigs and_Reels No. | 

* . 1 (Band) ADDRESS. 2. vccsesssetesie eee sbscowewsueeseewenweusnoaneaceess 

4125 Tenting On the Old Camp Ground Irish Jigs and Reels No. | (Write cleariyy 777 

Oh Susanna 2 (Band) PCLDY. oon ona ocvacnecccntenscpecexsuecueseese STATE ievessscesucce 
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Salesmen: Write Your Name and Ad- 

+ on postal and mail facta: Weill Is $10.00 a day 
you sure earnings of $20 a day. 
you risk one mune and a one EXTRA wort 
amp against 202 Min you, 
ay we'll show you. Address Sales- &@ few postage 


844 W. Adams, Dept. 7-M, stamps to you? 





o 















Will Pay You $2 An Hour to 


t:ke orders for. Carlton dresses and Choose your opportune Morton Sales Company, Dept. 





coats. Women in every home, store, ities. Write to these 
factory and office eager to save a_ third reliable firms. Get a 
on our stunning Paris styles. — Every- S'S Be tic 

thing supplied Free but only appl new start in business. 
tions stating | territory, experience and You don’t need to in- 


references will be considered. Carlton bee eae = : 
Yo6 South Wabash 32-B, Ch . Vest any money to make 


money this easy way. 
ed; Allyouneedishonesty, 
vody interested; easy seller; get exclusive ambition—and action! 


territory. and sample immediately. Houk 2 7 
Adding Pencil Co., Dept. 47, St. Louis, Mo, Spare time or full time! 


reat neckwear line now free! | Features But, regardless of what 





_ $150.00 weekly telling men how to en- 
joy clean, satisfactory shaves all year round. 
yly invented Dubeledge razor blade stropper 





















one Special advertising offer closes sales 
for you. For limited time only, we give 
free with h stropper our new patented 
pencil which writes 48.000. words without 
refilling. Write. for free unique sales plan. 
1011, 10- 

46th Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y 

We made $10,000,000 in the shirt busi- 
ness since 1863. Now selling direct at whole 
sale Bostonian nationally-known shirts 
at ¢ q Liberal co-operation and big 
profits to managers and salesmen. Square deal 
value wins thousands of satisfied repeat cus- 
tomers. Send for free outfits and samples of 
fine broadcloth. Bostonian Shirt Company, 
De SM12, 72 Summer Street, Boston, 

















Christmas Money.—Newly patented, 
Personally monogrammed match books. 9 out 





inest quality neckwear at factory prices. your occupation is, if ot 10 will bu 300 books printed to order for 







llect big commissions daily. Write for y, - Ree 
EE tie offer and FREE outfit.. Naweo YOU Want ¢o arrive 
ar, Desk 12-F, Covington, Ky. get started, 


$6.50, $12.00 a day for you. Write Owname 

Matchbook Company, 1775 Broadway, 

York City. 
$200 weekly selling three safety lights i 





TOUS Nowar SL SO StS, tre TT One to car owners, Quick demonstration, fast 







ng support. Astounding wear 
demonstration makes quick sales certain, Free To advertisers: No 
Dept. Cae a eedine Ee Clothing Mfg. Co. patent-medicine, matri- 


CAR Mcahysnc ng 
Own your own business. Inexperienced monial, ‘schemes’? or 


sales, big profits. Write quick. Trip-O-Lite 
Company, Iron River, Mich. 

_ Men-Women! $2.50 hour. Show complete 
line Rubber Goods, Aprons, Step-ins, Shadow 
Skirts, Baby Comforts. Free Outfit. Ameri 





s, spare time or full time, build profitable other questionable ad- Rubber Products, Dept. 1275, Pittsburg, P: 






s with our new plan, Show marvelous vertising accepted, 
f actual shoe: ers, women’s and chil- 













rement system insures perfect fit. FE a 
pay day. 7 you want 2 permanent b For rates in this orother 
. Send for free book “Getting Ahea magazines address Pub- 
Write ‘Tanners Shoe M; ac’ eo ate ae 
Wite n ‘anner: pe anufacturing Co. lishers Classified Sec 


te for free sample Introduce Vice, 9 E. 46th Street, 
ftain’’ Guaranteed Shirts 3 for $4. New York City. 
upital or experience needed. Your Pay 

_, Monthly bonus. extra. | Cincinnati 

a) ine 20612, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents $260 month. Bonus _ besid 
Introduce fi line guaranteed hosiery you 
126 styles, colors; new 3 Plan a 
wonder, No experience needed. _ No license 
ed. Credit given. are 
atisfactory. mples furnished. Wilknit 
Hosiery Co., Dept., 435, Greenfield, O. 


Steady Earnin 5-$100 Weekly 
ured reliable energetic men and women sel 
famous Watkins Products. Millions of users 

vhere. Write for our surprising new plan. 
-4, Winona, Minn. 


rn Xmas Money Write for 50 Sets 
mas Seals. Sell for 10¢ a set. When sold 
.00 and keep $2.00. St. Nicholas Seal 
M.C., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


epresentatives Wanted. New 

vents shoulder straps slipping. No 
more discomfort. Women adore it, Write for 
purticulars, free offer. Lingerie **V"’ Company, 
5 Lake St., North Windham, Conn. 


Big Hit! Amazing new Aero Winter Cap 
for men, women, children; also men's rain-proof 
dress caps. $2.80 sale — $1.00 commission. 
Going like wildfire. Outfit and full details © 
Tree. Peerless Cap Co., Dept. P-80, Coving- 
ton, Kentu 


Agents wanted to advertise our goods; 
and distribute free samples to consumers; 
ve an hour; write for full particulars; Ame! 
Products Co., 9466 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 


Large Manufacturer Wants Agents to 
sell, to wearer, world’s greatest shirt value: 
“axperience unnecessary. Big commissions p 

ly. $100 weekly. ra bonuses and protit 
sharing. Samples fi Carlton Mills, 114 
Fifth Ave., Dept. 348. New York. 


Agents: 500% Profit Free Samples Gold 
Sign Letters for Stores and office windows 
} applied. Large demand everywhere. 
letallic Letter Co., 431 N. Clark, Chic: S 


No Bad Days Here!_ $10-$25 daily! Com- 
plete guaranteed line direct to wearer—Dres 
Shirts, Work Shirts, flannels, Overalls, pant: 
leather coats, Sweaters, playsuits. ~ dixperie ¢ 
unnecessary. Big_outfit I'reet Nimrod Co., 
Dept. 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


Women! Earn $3-$6 an Hour. Display 
beautiful Fifth Ave, dresses to friends, Fac- 
tory pric Cash_ commissions in advance. 
Pleasant work. Exp. unnecessary. Write 
Fifth Ave. Styles, Dept. 1012, Scranton, Pa. 


Send 25 Cents for a $1.00 Pocket Cigar 
Lighter and learn how to make $10.00 a 
day Easy. Sells on sight. Particulars FREE. 
Rapid Manufacturing Co.; 799C Broadway, 
New York. 


Free Pants and Free Mufflers with $15; 
suits or overcoats. Agents make $3; beautiful 
patterns and colors. Fastest sales proposition. 
Large samples free. Universal Tailoring Co., 
640 Broadway, Dept. C-12, New York City. 


Be a Real Estate Expert. $5,000-$15,000 
yearly. Experience unnecessary. I'll teach 
you everything. Connect you with my ch 
of real estate experts. Write for FREE 
booklet. National Real Estate Institute, | 
Dept. 500, Fort Smith, Ark. f 


yhy not sell us your spare time? $2.00 
an hour, $19.70 daily easy full time. In- 
troduce 12 months Guaranteed Hosie 
—47 styles, 39 colors, for men, women, chi 
dren, including latest “Silk to the Top’; 
Ladies’ Hose. No capital or, experience; 
needed. We furnish samples. Silk hose for 
your own use FREE. New Plan. Macochee 
Hosiery Co., Road 92812, Cincinnati, O. 





ilk hosiery. We Stor pees (°° Kitchen. Sell on sight! Write General 
mple outfit. Patented Products Co., Dept. SM-4, Newark, N. J. 









AGENTS MAKE $3.00 HOUR TAKING 
orders for 40 fascinating “Handy Things’ 












New different, easier to sell—3-in-1 
child's gym set. Kiddies beg for it. Swing, 
rings, trapeze combination, $2.25; your profit, 
$1.00. | Guaranteed. | Sample, $1.25 post- 
paid. Details fre The_Mordt Company, 
Dept. Z-55, 350 W. Erie, Chicago, Ill. 

Be independent. Establish your own 
business. We furnish flavors, toilet prepara- 
tions, ete., complete with your own labels. 
Lowest wholesale prices—less than your cost 
to manufacture. Edral Co., Cincinnati, O. 


75 miles on 1 galion. New moisture 
humidifier and Gas Saver. All cars. Agencies 
wanted everywhere. 100% Profits. 1 Free to 
introduce. Critchlow, A-374, Wheaton, III. 

Make $25.00 daily selling colored Rain- 
coats and Slickers, Red, Blue, Green, etc. $2.95. 
Hat Free. Commissions daily, Outfit Fre® 
Elliot Bradley, 241 Van Buren, Dept. AF-12, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER! 
Learn While You Earn! 


Big Rewards, travel, excitement fill life 





} of Finger Print expert. More trained men 


needed now. Learn at home from world re- 
nowned school. Write for fascinating book 
now free. University of_ Applied Science, 
1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Department 10-19, 
Chicago. 

Men—Women, 18-50, Wanting to quaiify 


, for Forest Ranger, Ry, Mail Clk., Special Agent 


250 month, 
To 
Be a Hotel Hostess, Opportunities Ever 
where, fashionable hotels, clubs, apartmerts. 
Fascinating profession; previous experience un- 
necessary. Simplitied home-study plan qualifies 
you for well-paid position. We put you intouch 
i ns. Write today. Lewis Hotel Train- 

g Schools, S AO-W66 yashington, D.C 


lectricity Made Amazingly Easy! Learn 
in 12 weeks on actual Electrical Machinery in 
great Schoolof Coyne. Not by correspondence, 
No _books—no lessons. Employment Service 
for life after graduation. Get the facts. Send 
for big free book today. Coyne Electrical School, 


Dept. 97-75, 500 South Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Build a beautiful, powerful, magnetic 
voice at home by marvelous method brought 
from Europe. 100 per cent improvement posi- 
tively guaranteed or money refunded. Write 
for book and definite proof in advance. Ad- 
dress Perfect Voice Institute, 1922 Sunnyside 

Dept. 10-19, Chicago. 

U. S, Govt. wants men. $1,900-$2,700 
at start. Railway Postal Clerk exams. coming. 
Our former ‘government examiner prepares you 
for this and other branches. Free booklet. 
Dept. 269 Patterson School, Rochester, XY; 

$$$ for Photoplay Plots. Stories revised, 
copyrighted, marketed. Estab. 1917. Booklet 
free. Universal Scenario Co., 290 Western & 
Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Learn innermost secrets of Magic 
quickly at home and earn big money as a 
Magician, or make yourself a business and 
social success. with Magic as your_ hobby, 
Full details free. Write Tarbell Systems, 
Ine.; 1926 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. 10-19, 
Chicago. 

Men 18 Up. $1900-$2700 year. Railway 
Postal Clerks, Common Education sufficient. 
25 coached free. Write for full particulars, 
Franklin Inst., Dept. R91, Rochester, N. Y. 


Earn $25 Weekly. Spare Time, Writing 
for Newspapers, Magazines; exp. unnecessary, 
Copyright Book “How to Write for Pay” 
Free! 1307 Press Syndicate, St. Louis, Mo. 


Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 
month. ‘ome furnished; hunt, fish, trap on 
side; permanent, no strikes or shut-downs; full 
pay vacations. For details, write Norton, 270 
Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 








MEN-— 


Read These Chapter Heads 


1—The Importance of Virility 
2—Am I a Complete Man? 
3—Is Marriage a Necessity? 
4—The Age to Marry 
5—Selecting a Wife 
6—Love Making and Its Dangers 
7—Establishing the Intimate Relations 
of Marriage 
8—Marital Mistakes and Excesses 
9—Regulating Marital Intimacies 
10—Should Husband and Wife Occupy 
Separate Beds? 
11—Conserying Love—The Basis of Mari- 
tal Happiness 
12—Should Husbands be Present at 
Childbirth? 
13—Are Children Always Desirable? 
14—The Crime of Abortion 
15—Divorce Physiologically Considered 
16--Can a Wrecked Marriage Be Re- 
claimed? 
17—The Erring Wife 
18—Jealousy—The Green-eyed Monster 
19—Quarreling and Making Up 
20—Sowing Wild Oats 
21—How Virility Is Destroyed 
22—The Truth About Masturbation 
23—Seminal Losses 
24—The Plain Facts About Varicocele 
25—The Troublesome Prostate Gland 
26—Impotence and Allied Sexual Weak- 
nesses 
27—Sterility 
28—How to Build Virility 
29—Exercises for Building Virility 
30—Foods that Help to Build Virile 
Stamina 
31—Diseases of Men—Their Home Treat- 
“ ment 
32—The Prevention of Venereal Disease 
33—Various Problems of Young Men 


All Contained in 


Manhood and Marriage 


By Bernarr Macfadden 


HIS book is a fearless, ringing challenge 

to prudery and ignorance. It contains 
the fruits of Bernarr Macfadden's lifelong 
study of one of the biggest problems con- 
fronting the young manhood of the world. 
In_ writing it he has dared condemnation to 
tell people what they really needed to know 
about themselves. 

He has had to surmount extraordinary 
difficulties in the preparation of the book. 
Many of the topics discussed had never before 
appeared in a book intended for popular 
consumption. 

But the truth is mighty! It can neither 
be ignored nor suppressed! There was an 
overwhelming need and demand for a fear- 
less, plain-speaking book on sexology. The 
wall of ignorance that was wrecking millions 
of lives must be broken down! 

Today in tens of thousands of homes this 
great work is one of the chief factors in pro- 
moting health, strength and happiness. 


Send No Money 


This remarkable book, so new in scope, so 
fresh in viewpoint, is crammed full of in- 
formation neglected by old-fashioned sex 
hygiene. And so convinced are we of its 
almost priceless value, so sincerely do we 
feel that it should be in the hands of every 
man, that we offer to send it to you on ap- 
proval. Send no money. Just fill out the 
coupon and mail it and the book will be shipped 
promptly. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Dept. G.S.-12, Macfadden Bldg. 
1926 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me a copy of “‘Manhood and Mar- 
riage’’ under plain cover and [ will’pay the post- 
man $3.00 plus delivery charges, upon receipt. 
Tf I do not feel that the book is worth much more 
than the price charged it is understood that I may 
return it in perfect condition within five days after 
I receive it and my money will be refunded im- 
mediately and without question. 

(Postage prepaid on cash orders) 


Name.-.------ ween ene n enn -- 2 eee eaeee---ee 
Street.----- wenn nan cece nnn n nn nnn nen eens encase 
Clt¥icswoss=6 gc ies ck nas State. 2.to-cseecic. aut: 


Canadian and foreign orders—cash in advance. 
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Now, Let Us 
Discuss [Tlagic 


By ROBERT NAPIER 


N easy definition of magic would be, that it is a manifestation of some law 
as yet uncharted by science. Literally, this is true. The same applies to 
all phenomena which the layman calls ‘‘supernatural.”’ 


However, magic is more impressive when it appears to violate a known law 
than when it surges up from an origin we do not at all comprehend. We can face 
the new, the untried, but we tremble before the seeming destruction of ac- 
cepted facts. 


The fakirs of India practice the following feat: A rope is thrown up into the air. 
Instead of falling back, the rope uncurls itself to its full length. The far end 
catches on an invisible hook in the sky, and the rope hangs down straight. 


A boy then climbs the rope. At the top, he sits straddle-legged upon nothing. 
He draws the rope up after him. It vanishes, and so does he. A few minutes later, 
he pushes his way from the far edges of the crowd and rejoins his master, the fakir. 


This feat is performed before large audiences. Innumerable white persons, in- 
cluding many Americans, have witnessed it. There is no case on record where any 
member of the crowd has failed to see the precise sequence of events described 
above. 


Yet—and this is the significant point—if boy and rope be photographed in the 
air, the plate comes out a blank. Here is formidable black magic, indeed! Granting 
that the whole thing is illusion, one would suppose that an illusion so clearly ma- 
terialized to the human eye would have enough of an astral body to record itself 
upon a photographic plate. We use the word “‘suppose’’ advisedly. The law in 
question has not veen violated, of course; for the laws of Nature are inviolable. 
' But it has been employed in a way unfamiliar to the average person, and the effect 
is profoundly uncanny. 


No wonder that, in the Dark Ages, mankind ascribed this sort of necromancy 
to the Devil, on the ground that only his Satanic Majesty could empower mortals to 
overthrow, temporarily, the rules ordained by the Divine Will. 


And no wonder that magic—black or white—has been the subject of some of 
the most thrilling stories ever written. 





The HOUSE of the 


Corpses all and gibber in ihe swamps around 
faces of even the mildest and best loved of the 


WAS a little late in reaching 
Doctor Martinus’ house that 
morning, but it was seldom 
the Doctor had visitors as 
early as half past nine. The moment I opened the door 
of the waiting-room I heard the girl's soft, yet agitated tones, 
and, as I hesitated, not knowing whether the Doctor wanted 
me inside, he opened the inner door and beckoned to me. 

Inside the office was a girl of about three or four and twenty, 
tall, slender, strikingly beautiful. Her brown eyes were just 
now suffused with tears that she was making no effort to 
conceal. 

“Miss Dacres,”’ said the Doctor, as I entered, ‘‘permit me 
to present my collaborator, Mr. 
Branscombe.” He turned to me. 
“Miss Dacres arrived from th: 
South late last night 
with the purpose of 
asking our 















assist- 


said. 
down, Miss Dacres. 
you that you can count on us 


ance,” he “Pray sit 


I assure 
to the very best of our ability.” Again the Doctor turned to 
me. ‘You read about that outbreak of voodooism in Louisi- 
ana a month or two ago?” he asked. 

“That horrible case of the black child that was murdered 
and——”’ I exclaimed. 

“Exactly. It happened in the district from which Miss 
Dacres comes. The newspapers suppressed more than half 
the story, but it appears that a reign of terror exists among 
both blacks and whites there. It is a very desolate and 


8 


By Arthur Branscombe 
as told to Victor Rousseau 


Before the cabinet we saw the misty fig- 
ure of a pirate forming 


plimitive part of the country, and 
the negroes are little better than 
savages. Mliss Dacres, would 
you mind telling Mr. Brans- 
combe what you have told me about conditions there?” 

She was too agitated to be coherent, but I managed to 
gather the drift of her story. Supplemented by what I 
learned later, it was as follows: 

Fifty years before, the Dacres plantation had been one of 
the largest in the State. The family had been settled there 
for some two hundred years. There were traditions that the 
oldest part of the house had been a treasure-house in which 
the notorious pirate Freeman had stored his plunder. 

Twenty miles from the seacoast, it was situated at the 

head of what had once been a deep creek, but was now 
partly silted up. The 
extensive swamps and 
marshes, and the dense 
jungle of 
mangrove 
and scrub 
oak, which 
had overrun 
the cleared 
plantation of 


two generations before, had made the 
whole district once more a wilderness. 
After the Civil War, the Dacres 
had fallen upon evil times. The plantation had dwindled 
to the size of a small farm, and the advent of the boll-weevil 
had completed the ruin. The last survivors of the Dacres 
family, Virginia and her brother, Lionel, had found them- 
selves reduced to poverty. 

The brother was still struggling to raise a few crops on the 
impoverished soil. But lately this terror had come upon the 
two! 


“Roger says it is my nerves,” the girl cried. ‘He doesn’t 


LIDING DEAD 


old Eli Dacres'’ roiting planiation-house, and on the 
departed appears the look of a beast—or a devil 


believe in the supernatural. I 
mean Roger Chavard, the 
county prosecutor, who had 
charge of the case against 
those voodoo wretches. We 
are engaged to be married. He 
doesn't believe there is any 
connection between that out- 
break and what has been hap- 
pening since.” 

“Tell me-about these things 
that have been happening,” 
said the Doctor, speaking as: 
soothingly as he might have 
spoken to a child. 

But again the girl grew in- 
coherent, and it was plain that 
she was laboring under the 
weight of intense apprehension. 
Martinus elicited the amazing 
story bit by bit. 

“All the negroes have always 
believed that the house is 
haunted by the spirit of old 
Tom Freeman, the pirate,” 
said Miss Dacres. “But no- 
body took it seriously until this 
outbreak of terrible voodooism, 
right at our doors. Old Mammy 
Nelly, who was executed, lived 
only a mile from us. Why, she 
used to come in and cook for us 
sometimes! She was the kind- 
est old soul. It was incredible 
that she had participated in 
those awful rites in the 
swamps.” 

“Pardon me,”’ interposed the 
Doctor, ‘but are you by any 
chance related to Eli Dacres?”’ 

“My grandfather!” the girl exclaimed. 

“He is dead, I believe?” 

“He died nearly two years ago,’’ Miss 
Dacres said quickly. ‘‘But what do you know about him——’ 

“T remember his name as the author of a work on primitive 
religions.”’ 

“Grandfather was a scholar, and well known among 
scientists, though hardly to the public at large. He wrote 
several books. In the last years of his life he became in- 
terested in spiritualism. His investigations into the super- 
stitions of the negroes convinced him of its truth. He used 
to hold séances—but this has no bearing on——” 

“Please tell me everything that occurs to you,’’ said the 
Doctor. 

“He wanted to find the treasure that Tom Freeman was 
supposed to have stored in or near our house. As we grew 
poorer, it became a mania with him. He was always saying 
that some day we would be rich beyond the dreams of avarice, 
in spite of the fact that the whole of the foundations have 
been dug up repeatedly in earlier years, in the hope of dis- 
covering this hoard. Of course, it does not exist. 

“But Grandfather believed in it, and after he became a 
spiritualist, he believed that he was in touch with Tom 





In one 
hhand was 
a cutlass, 
and in the 
other was 
a_ fantas- 
tic round 
bundle— 
like a 
human 
head! 


Freeman’s ghost. He died of a stroke, two years ago, but 
for some weeks before that, he was undoubtedly insane. 
He thought Tom Freeman's spirit had taken possession of 
him, and he used to utter terrible blasphemies—Grand- 
father, who was the gentlest soul that ever lived. 

“And he—oh, how could you believe this? He has been 
seen since his death. Not a ghost, but walking about in 
bodily form in broad daylight—only somehow terribly 
changed.” 

That was about all that the girl was in a condition to tell us. 
She insisted that it was her grandfather himself whom she 
had seen, and not his spirit. She had heard him cough, 
had heard the sounds of his footsteps on the ground. 

“But he didn’t know me, and his face was terrible,” said 
Miss Dacres. “It nearly frightened me to death. Tom 
Snow, the only one of the negroes who has remained with us, 
has seen him, too. But Lionel and I will never sell the 
property.” 

“Ha! Someone wants to buy you out?” Martinus asked 
sharply. 
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“There’s a syndicate wants to get possession of the land. 
They’ve offered us a small fortune. But we will never 
leave. I promised Grandfather not to sell after his death, 
and then it's been in our family for generations. Lionel is as 
resolute as I am, and he’d never be scared out of his home. 
He thinks the things that are happening are done by agents 
of the syndicate to frighten us. But he hasn’t seen Grand- 
father!” She shot out these words with tremendous energy. 


“Hs anything else of the kind happened?” 

But Virginia Dacres’ answers became vague. She 
spoke of noises, and said the house had always had the rep- 
utation of being haunted. It was evident that any refer- 
ence to these supernatural events affected her too strongly 
for the question to be pressed home. 

As for the syndicate, the lawyer in New Orleans who had 
approached her had absolutely refused to reveal the names 
of the heads of it. 

“Now, Miss Dacres,”’ said the Doctor, when he had elicited 
all the information that seemed to be obtainable, ‘‘I suggest 
that you take the 
first train back 
home, and Mr. 
Branscombe and. 
I will come down 
within twenty- 
four hours.” 





" The eG. began to advance ai along 
the floor toward us, as if it was being pushed by 


in his methods, and disliked suggestions. ‘Do you think 
the people who want to buy the property have been up to any 
tricks, with the purpose of frightening the girl into selling?” 

“IT think it certain, Branscombe,” the Doctor answered. 
“But Iam not convinced that these tricks are not produced 
by evil forces—nor that it is quite so simple as might be 
supposed. In fact, I have been reaching certain conclusions 
—and I think, Branscombe, you have the right to be 
told.” 

At first, I confess, I listened with utter scepticism to what 
Martinus told me. But as he went on, my_ incredulity 
grew less, till it was near the vanishing point. I had been 
associated with the Doctor for nearly two years, but never 
before had I seen the thing in its true perspective. I 
had not understood that the opposition was so completely 
organized. 

You must understand the difference in our life histories. 
Martinus was a Czecho-Slovak. He called himsclf a pure- 
blooded Czech, but from his antipathy toward the Slovaks 
I always imagined he had some Slovak blood in him. Even 
great men have 
their foibles. 

At fifty - odd 
years he had lived 
a life more intense 
than one can read- 
ily visualize. In 


“If you’ could as : : : youth he had 
only come back invisible hands. Halting close beside us, it stood upon the 
with me——”’ the , gallows-trap with 
girl pleaded. began to click out a INESSAQS: ss : a rope about his 

“Tam afraid “*For—God's—sake—help—mel’ the mes- neck, waiting to 
that will’ be an " be hanged for con- 
impossibility,” re- abi came. spiracy against 
plied Martinus the Austrian Em- 
decisively.‘ Brans- peror. Although 
combe and I he had been 


have somc_ busi- 

ness that must first be attended to. But rest assured that 
we shall be there within twenty-four hours after your return, 
barring the totally unforeseen.” 


HE Doctor seemed to fall into a brown study after Virginia 

Dacres had departed. 
attempt to interrupt his train of thought, and  accord- 
ingly busied myself with some work until, after about fifteen 
minutes, Martinus addressed me. 

“I think, Branscombe,” he said, “that this is going to be 
our biggest case.” 

With which he fell into his abstraction again, filling his 
pipe and puffing out great clouds of smoke. His next 
observation was: 

“Old Eli Dacres must have been surprised to discover 
what a very powerful personage the Devil really is.” 

“Do you suppose it was the spirit of the old pirate that 
took possession of him?” I asked. “It is rare for a 
spiritual entity to revisit this earth after a century or two.” 

“Not when it passed out filled with bitter, violent lusts,” 
replied the Doctor. ‘TI haven’t read much about Tom 
Freeman—I must look him up; but if he really left his hoard 
buried under the Dacres home, I should think it highly 
probable that some fragment of Tom Freeman is still busy 
prosecuting the attempt to regain it—and inspiring others 
to do the same. 

“Unfortunately Eli Dacres appears to have been tampering 
with psychic things without the requisite knowledge, and 
under the worst possible conditions—for himself,” he con- 
tinued. ‘Yes, Branscombe, the Devil is not to be sneezed at. 
It was a masterpiece of His Satanic Majesty to convince 
the modern world that he has ceased to exist. Under cover 
of the universal disbelief in him, he has been exceedingly 
active.” 

“There’s one point to be considered,” I suggested with 
some hesitation, for Martinus was something of a martinet 


I knew him well enough not to- 


granted a reprieve 
at the last moment, he had seen half his comrades swung 
into eternity. 

He had escaped from prison, had lived in exile in Paris, 
and, while there, had participated in the diabolical rites 
known to the Knights Templars, and still extant in the 
French capital. 

Then he had joined the Church, and had devoted his life 
to fighting the evil forces with which he had once been 
associated. 

He had been in intimate association with the highest 
dignitaries of Church and State. He had moved in that 
great secret society which makes history. 

For years, I knew, he had been a marked man, and had 
been living in obscurity in America for the purpose of 
completing certain work. 

On the other hand, I—at twenty-cight—had been a news- 
paper man, secretary to a Senator at Albany, a newspaper 
man again, and then Martinus’s secretary and confidant. 

A world of difference between us! And Elsie Morton 
wanted me to leave him, and go back to newspaper work. 
“Arthur,” she would say, “I know that something dreadful 
is going to come of your association with that man. Human 
beings were never meant to pry into those things.” 


LSIE had been trained in one of the New York hospitals, 

and was associated with a charitable organization that 
brought her into daily contact with the lives of suffering 
humanity. 

She was big, and brave, and fine, and she could understand 
and make allowances for many things in a way that one does 
not often find in women, but she had a prejudice against 
Martinus that no arguments of mine had been able to dispel. 

We were to be married when IJ had paid off certain debts 
that had devolved upon me after my father’s death. We 
had waited three years, and there was only one year more to 
wait. 
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Insensibly, my position with the Doctor had come be- 
tween us. I could not bring Elsie to share my en- 
thusiasm for psychical investigations. And this was the 
most difficult part of my life just then. 

“You mean,’ I asked the Doctor, “that this organization 
among the powers of evil, of which you speak—that this 
outbreak in Louisiana is evidence of it?” 

“Not evidence alone, but the heart and focus of it,’’ he 
answered. “I hardly expect to escape with my life from the 
trial of strength that lies before us. Branscombe, you are 
engaged to be married to a charming girl. You have finished 
your work with me, and some day you will give my memoirs 

_to the world. The time has come for us to part.” 

“You mean that you are discharging me?” I asked, stupe- 
fied. 

“For your own sake, yes—because of the danger ahead.” 

“Suppose that I refuse to be discharged?’’ I said quietly. 

“Tf you understood fully what I have been trying 
to tell you, I should call you an extraordinarily brave 
man. Otherwise, merely a rash one. 

“Branscombe,” he went on, ‘“‘you have no idea of 
the magnitude of the forces for 
evil that are being marshaled 
against us. They mean to ob- 
tain a footing on this continent 
where people do not 
believe in them, and 
all the cases we have 
investigated have 
been sporadic efforts 
toward this end. 
Now [I believe the 
real test is at hand. 

“My life has been 
at the mercy of this 
criminal band for ten 
years past. If I have 
been spared, it is be- 
cause my death will 
not serve their pur- 
poses until they have 
destroyed my work. 
Branscombe, if you 
remain with me, you 
must be prepared to 
lose and suffer every: 


thing—you —_under- 
stand?” 

“T understand,” I 
answered. 


“They will strike quickly, 
and strike hard.” 

“T’m staying,” I said. 

Martinus’s hand — shot 
out and gripped my own. 
He searched in his desk and 
drew out a clipping. ‘Read that,”’ he said. 

It was from a New Orleans paper, and 
was headed: 


ACCUSED MURDERER IDENTIFIED 
AS DOUBLE OF DECEASED LAWYER 


It was an astonishing story. A man charged with 
the commission of a singularly brutal murder had 
been positively identified by half a dozen witnesses 
with an eminent lawyer who had died suddenly, a 
short time before. While it was evident that the dead man 
could not be masquerading from the tomb, the resem- 
blance appeared to be complete, even to a birth-mark and a 
scar. 

“And this——” I asked, returning the clipping to the 
Doctor. 

“The deceased lawyer was associated with Roger Chavard 
in the prosecution of that voodoo gang,”’ Martinus answered. 











“Then—do you connect this with what Virginia Dacres 
said about her grandfather's return?” I exclaimed. 

For a little while the Doctor was silent. Then he reached 
into his desk again and brought out an engraved card. It 
was an invitation to Martinus ‘“‘and friends’’ to attend a 
meeting of a magicians’ society, that was holding its annual 
banquet at the Hotel Trevaylor that evening. On the card 
was penciled, ‘‘to meet the Chevalier Morandi.” 

I knew that Martinus was an amateur magician. 
seen him perform astonishing feats of legerdemain. 
face of it the invitation did not seem remarkable. 

“Who is this Chevalier Morandi?” I asked. 

“The leader of the dark forces in America,’”’ answered the 
Doctor—‘‘the man commissioned to extend the work of 
diabolism on this continent, but outwardly an amiable and 
accomplished gentleman from France who is touring this 
country and giving exhibitions of conjuring. I have been 
expecting to hear from him, and the simultaneity 
of the arrival of this card and of Miss Dacres's 


I had 
On the 


Doctor Mar- 
tinus amazed 
me! He 
slapped Miss 
Dacres hard 
across the 
face 







appeal convinces me 
that it is not a mat- 
ter of chance. This 
invitation is, in ef- 
fect, achallenge. You, 
my dear Branscombe, with your 
flair for the dramatic, should derive 
a certain amount of entertainment from the sight of two 
gentlemen in evening dress, amiably greeting each other, 
while they are actually at death-grips over the souls of 
humanity.” 

Was the Doctor exaggerating? He had said wilder-seem- 
ing things before, but wilder things had happened than 
Martinus had ever prophesied. I left him, with the under- 
standing that I was to meet him in (Continued on page 80) 


INVISIBLE 


Ralph Roberis, Champion, rolled up ten of the strangest 
guessed the source of his power—uniil Eagan Bob 


HE powerful lights blazed down 

upon that little square of canvas 

in the center of the arena. The 

preliminary bouts were over, and the crowd stirred 

expectantly, impatiently awaiting the star per- 
formers. 

In the press-box the telegraph instruments ticked away 
busily. A radio announcer began his facetious recital into 
a microphone that was set up at the very edge of the ring, 

“The great bout is due to 
start in a few minutes. Gosh, 
I’ve never seen such a crowd. 
On all sides there is a regular 


By W. J. Rapp 


fellow. 


microphone. 


fighter.” 


































ocean of faces. No gluttony for punishment. 
danger of the promo- 

ters or the fighters 

starving to death. 

There’s more The Cham- 


pion went 


mon in boxin ; 
money 1 OXxINg back on his 


than in Wall heels as if he 

Street, if you had been hit 

ask me.” with a bat- 
The challenger, tering-ram 

Mike Mahoney, 

pushed his way 


into the ring, fol- 
lowed by his sec- 
onds. The crowd cheered. 
The announcer went 
on: 

“Mike Mahoney just en- 
tered the ring and that 
roar was the crowd's wel- 
come. Mike looks in the 
pink of condition, and he 
certainly has all the ap- 
pearance of being a tough 
customer. The word ‘pug’ 
is written all over his face. 
He has two beautiful cauli- 
flower ears, a nose that 
spreads half across his 
cheeks, and a wicked look. 
Believe me, I wouldn’t 
want to meet him 
in a. dark alley on 
any night—noteven 
when the moon is 
shining.” 

Suddenly the 
crowd: rose to its 
feet. There was a 
low rumble that 
grew louder until it 
became a veritable 
burst of thunder. 
The Champion, 
Ralph Roberts, was 
forcing his way into 
the ring. 
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“They're welcoming the Champion,” 
the radio announcer shouted into the 
“He’s 
The title of ‘Gentleman Champion’ fits him well. 
You'd never think he carried a knock-out in either hand. 
Honestly, he looks as much like a dancing-master as a prize- 


a fine-looking 


I was sitting in the press-box, taking in the whole show. 
Personally, I couldn’t get very much excited about this fight. 
To me, and to most of the other sports-writers, it looked 
like a set-up. Here was the Champion, a man who had 
won his last ten bouts by knock-outs, meeting a third- 
rater whose only claim to be called a fighter was his 


The odds on the 
Champion ran as 
high as ten to one, 
and rightly so. 

But, in spite of the 
bad match-making, 
here was this gigan- 
tic crowd, who had 
paid nearly a_ half 
million dollars to see 
what was bound to 
be a sute killing. It 
was not much of a 
tribute tothe public’s 
intelligence. It was, 
however, a mighty 
tribute to Ralph 
Roberts’ popularity. 
Thepcople were there 
to see him in action. 
They expected one 
of his characteristic 
knock-outs—a_ blow 
that was so quick 
that even the ring- 
siders often could not 
see it being put 
over. ‘‘The Invisible 
Knock-out’” waswhat 
we sports-writers 
called it. 

Asthe fighterswere 
being introduced 
and the other cere- 
monies that always 
precede a champion- 
ship bout were under 
way, I found myself 
reviewing the career 
of the title-holder. 
His was as strange 
a story as any in the 
whole history of the 
prize-ring. 

Three years pre- 
viously he had been 
a senior in a Middle- 


KNOCK-OUTS 


victories on eee no one, not even Richens himself, 
blarigan sent him an uncanny message from the arava 


Western state university. The Champion at that time, the Kid and Bob became so insistent that the Kid was in 
| Kid Scanlon, had visited the university town on a barn- danger of having his title taken away from him by various 
storming tour. It was just after the Kid had knocked out state boxing commissions unless he defended it. Lightning 
Lightning Bob Harrigan, who had been favored to take the Bob was the heavy favorite. But to the surprise of every- 
title from him. body, the Kid won, the referee calling the bout off in the 
For years the Kid had avoided Lightning Bob, who had fourth round. Bob was then hanging on to the ropes, 
gone about calmly putting to sleep every fighter that his totally dazed, and horribly battered. 
hustling little manager, Dick Terry, could get to stand up He had put up a miserable battle. His famous knock- 
against him. Finally, the public’s cry for a match between out, reputed to be the mightiest wallop ever developed by a 
fighter, was never in evidence. He seemed groggy 
before he even stepped into the ring. A week after the 
bout, he died. Some said his death was the 
result of the terrible punishment he had taken, 
while others claimed it was caused by a broken 
heart. It was his first defeat, and, according 
to the romantics, he preferred death to what he 
considered disgrace. 

There were also some nasty rumors 
of Lightning Bob having been doped. 
But these tales always spring up when 
a favorite loses, and they didn’t get 
much credence. 

Well, Kid Scanlon’s tour 
was his way of cleaning up on 
the publicity resulting from his 
victory over Lightning Bob. 
He played in all the regular 
vaudeville houses, and part of 
his act was to offer fifty dollars 
to anyone in the audience who 
stayed_a full round with him. 
No one ever went out after that 
fifty dollars until the Kid 
hit the state university where 
Ralph Roberts was finishing his 
studies. 

It was a Saturday night after 
a big football victory in which 
Roberts had starred. The 
theater was packed with 

students celebrating the 

victory and cheering 

Roberts, who had been 

dragged out of the orches- 
tra, with the rest of the 
team, and made to sit ina 
stage box. I had covered 
the game that day 
for my paper, and 
thus happened to be 
in the audience. 

When the Kid had 
gone through his 
act of rope-skipping, 
bag-punching, and 
sparring. the usual 
fifty-dollar ‘offer to 
anyone who could 
stay a round with. 
him was made. A 
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Roberts was quite 
as surprised as 
the crowd was 
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youngster cried, ‘Roberts! Roberts! Let Roberts at him!” 
and soon the whole theater was yelling: ‘‘Roberts! Roberts! 
We want Roberts! Roberts! Roberts! We want Roberts!” 
Some of- his team-mates then pushed Roberts out on the 
stage. He accepted his being thrust into the lime-light good- 
naturedly. In fact, he seemed to regard the whole thing as a 
huge comedy. He took off his coat, shirt, and undershirt 
with elaborate ceremony. He permitted one of the attendants 
to put the gloves on his hands, all the while exchanging 
wise-cracks with his friends in the 
box. And it was with rather comic 
gestures that he squared off against 
the Kid in the small 
roped-off area in the 


center of the stage. 

The Kid smiled, 
danced around 
Roberts a bit, and 
gave him a_ few 
light jabs. Roberts fought back rather gracefully. 
light on his feet and had a fairly good boxing carriage. His 
right caught the Kid on the jaw with what looked to me 
like a light, glancing blow. The Champion went back on 
his heels as if he had been hit with a battering-ram. His 
knees crumpled up under him. He fell forward on his face, 
dead to the world. 

The theater was in a pandemonium. Roberts was quite 
as surprised as the crowd was. He looked at the crumpled 
Champion as if he could not believe his eyes. His team- 
mates surrounded him, boosted him to their shoulders, and 
carried him off the stage and down through the yelling, 
hysterical crowd of students. The curtain was lowered, and 
the unconscious Kid, surrounded by a gang of attendants, 
was hidden from the further view of the audience. 

The story was a great ‘‘scoop’” for me. It made me the 
leading boxing writer on my paper. And thereafter my 
own career and that of Ralph Roberts ran side by side. 
We became fast friends, and if he ever had anything for the 


“Ralph  Roberts,’’ 

the medium said, 

“you will never win 
another fight’’ 


He was 
















public, he always gave the story to my newspaper first. 

Dick Terry, Lightning Bob Harrigan’s old manager, im- 
mediately got in touch with Roberts. He wanted to take 
the boy under his wing. Roberts was a bit hesitant. He 
came from a very good family and was studying law. The 
fighting game didn’t appeal to him very much. But Terry, 
with my help, convinced him that he could make a pile of 
“dough” ina hurry. He also showed him that the game 
was more respectable than it used to be. - Our arguments 
along this line, I think, were 
more effective than the promises 
of big money. 

TheKid, of course, had an alibi 
for his knock-out by Roberts. 
He said that a steel bolt from 
the overhead stage-rigging fell 
down and hit him. 
back of the ear just 
as Roberts began 
sparring with him. 
He showed the bolt 









to everybody. He must 
have bought it in a 
hardware shop. Of course, no one believed his story. 

The Kid spent the next eighteen months side-stepping a 
match with Roberts, who was being carefully nursed along 
by Terry. During this year and a half Roberts fought every 
possible contender for the title—nine in all. He won all his 
fights with knock-outs in the first round. It was a bit 
strange, almost uncanny, the ease with which Roberts would 
put his antagonists to sleep. Suddenly, in what seemed like 
a tame interchange of jabs, the jaw of his opponent would 
snap back, his knees crumple—and what, a second before, 
had been a slashing fighter had become a lifeless bundle of 
flesh. 

Roberts’ powerful punch in the ring was especially sur- 
prising because he showed no sign of it in training. All 
his sparring partners said he was a light hitter, and they never 
bore any marks of punishment. In fact, they usually seemed 
to give more than they got. They admitted Roberts was a 
beautiful boxer, fast and graceful. But they were more 
mystified than we sports-writers (Continued on page 91) 


CT he Picture That Came to Life 


Had the porirait of Camille been stolen? Uniil 

Rops took a hand, it had occurred to no one 

that the heroine of the world's greatest love 
story mg have had need of it herself 


By Eustache Rops 


Celebrated French Detective 


AM a detective, and not an investigator of psychic 
phenomena. At no time throughout an active career 
have I paid the least attention to the occult, though 
Heaven knows Paris is of all capitals the one in which 
strange cults flourish most successfully. I have re- 
garded the mystics as being half crazy, and their crimes— 
should they be guilty of any—as being fit stuff for priests 
and physicians to handle. Asa materialist by temperament 
and training, the subject failed to interest me, that’s all. 

But I am intolerant on only one point. I abhor the type 
of mind so blinded by prejudice that it will not admit the 
reality of a new experience. My five senses have served me 
faithfully in the past, and whatever they record I am willing 
to study dispassionately. That is why I have decided 
to tell the story of this case, though my colleagues in 
the detective profession will be likely to think it 
merely proves that I have been 
sampling a rare brand of 
absinthe. 

A few months ago, I re- 
ceived a telephone call from 
Madame Bertrande du Puy 
Dome, the widow of a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies 
whose patronage had_ helped 
me greatly in my early days. 
I had not seen her since her 
husband's death, however, ten 
years before. 

“My house was broken into 
by burglars last night,’’ she 
said. ‘A valuable painting was 
stolen. Will you come right 
over?” 

Naturally, I obeyed the sum- 
mons, though my private prac- 
tice among statesmen and world 
financiers is large, and I have 
long since graduated from hand- 
ling what seem like mere police 
cases. 

On arriving at the Du Puy Dome /dtel in the 
Passy quarter, I was at once admitted into a living room 
with an unusually high ceiling. The atmosphere of 
the place was gloomy, almost medieval, what with 
the dark-colored, cluttered furniture and the thick 
carpet of a blue so somber that it would have passed 
for black. The windows were draped with heavy velvet 
curtains through which the light of day filtered dimly. I 
could make little of the many paintings on the walls, es- 
pecially as they also were provided in the most old-fashioned 
manner imaginable with velvet side-drapes. 

I waited in an uncomfortable straight-backed chair, and 
when Madame came in I arose and bowed over her thin hand. 


enclosed a background of 


full-length | sil- 


I took the trinket 
from my pocket 
and offered it to 


“At least, you haven’t suffered a wholesale looting,” 1 
murmured. 

“No, no!’ she answered. 
It was cut from its frame. - That one-over there. 
you noticed?” 

She turned on the electric light and pointed to the far 
wall, opposite the win- 
dows. I then observed a 
massive gold frame, which 


“Only one picture was taken. 
Haven't 



















dark canvas. Against the 
latter was the 


her 








I gazed up at it intently. 


houette of a woman’s figure. 
Apparently, the painted figure had been lifted out, after a 
sharp knife had been run around its outline, and in its place 
the dirty gray wall stared starkly at us. 
“This is rather extraordinary,” I said. 
are in the habit of removing the whole canvas, flush wit! the 
frame; it’s easier to roll and to transport safely. Anda 


“Picture thieves 
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I don’t see how the fellow managed to climb up there. The 
painting is hung at least fifteen feet from the floor. A 
ladder would be required to reach it. Bits of furniture 
might have been piled on top of each other to get the same 
result, of course. Were there any signs of that having been 
done?” 

“No,” replied Madame. ‘Not a stick of furniture was 
found disarranged. There’s a step ladder in the cellar. 
The burglar might have carried it upstairs and then taken 
it back to where he’d found it. But that does not seem 
likely. We heard no strange sounds during the night.” 


l SHRUGGED my shoulders. ‘Well, kindly have the lad- 
der brought now. I wish to check up on the damage 
done.” 

Aided by another servant, the butler called by Madame 
du Puy Dome made considerable noise and put a deal of 
effort into the job of dragging a ponderous step ladder from 
the floor below and setting it in place. I needed no further 
evidence to convince me that it had not been used by the 
robber. How, then, had he gone about the theft? Was 
it possible that he had been able to work thus neatly with a 
razor blade at the end of a pole? 

My mind busy with speculations along this line, I mounted 
the steps until I had reached the level of the picture frame. 
Only then did it dawn upon me that I was dealing with a 
mystery without parallel in my professional experience. 

There had been no theft. The female figure had not been 
cut from the can- 
vas. Instead, the 
painted body had 
faded in the most 
singular fashion. 
It had not merely 
become paler. The 


color had been 
literally drenched 
out of it. This the wall. 


was true of what 
had formerly been 
a pronounced 
black or white, no 
less than of the 
pink of the cheeks. 
The paint seemed 
desiccated, re- 
duced to a uniform corpse-like gray. The very lines and 
curves of the form had gone flat. By looking closely, one 
could tell that it had once been a woman’s portrait, but when 
I withdrew my face even a few inches I again had the illusion 
that the wall had been laid bare. 

I passed my finger-tips over the paint. It was solid 
enough to the touch. Then I examined it under my pocket 
magnifying glass and could find nothing wrong with it, 
except that I had never before seen so utterly colorless a 
substance. Slowly, I descended the ladder and stood before 
Madame. 

“Had you noticed anything strange about the picture?” 
I asked. ‘Had it appeared to be deteriorating in recent 
weeks?” 


on the electric light. 


confronted me—" 


“YH, not at all!’ she answered. “It was in splendid 

condition. Aman from Colin’s, the art gallery, was here 
trying to buy it from me for-a hundred thousand francs, only 
a few hours before it was stolen.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to tell her that—whatever 
else might have happened—it had not been stolen. But I 
restrained myself. I had begun to find the mystery fas- 
cinating, and I feared that a knowledge of the fact I had 
just discovered might cause her to decide she had no need 
of me. I wanted to look into the matter of the man from 
Colin's. Crooked art dealers had perhaps devised a way 

ing an impression of a painting, which left the original 
. of color. It might yet prove that I was on the trail 


eee satisfied, Camille floated up from 
the floor, drifted to the spot where the frame of 
her portrait hung and seemed to melt away into 


‘L threw myself across the room and switched 
It took several minutes for 
me to swallow the almost incredible fact that 


of a crime. The man’s reputation should be investigated. 

“You say you heard no suspicious sounds during the 
night. What makes you so sure there was a burglar in the 
house?” I demanded. , 

“That front window. It was forced open.” 

I moved over to one of the tall French windows looking 
on the street. Plainly, it had been violated from the outside 
with chisel and hammer. The intruder had climbed a 
fence and had boldly taken a chance on not being noticed 
in that tranquil block. But a good deal more interesting 
were the signs of his hurried flight. A half burned candle lay 
on the floor, close by the way of exit; a pool of grease had 
spread around it, and this bore the print of a footstep pointed 
outwards. Shreds of a dark tweed cloth hung on a hook 
that stuck from the window. The handle of the latter had 
caught a gold chain which had broken, and there had fallen 
to the carpet a locket of antique craftsmanship. 


HAD been the first to notice the locket. I picked it 

up and opened it. The sole contents was a lock of 
lustrous black hair, from which there fose the faint perfume 
of some flower I did not recognize. Without comment, I 
slipped the trinket into my pocket. 

“Have you reported this case to the police, Madame?” 
I said. 

“No. I dislike the ways of the police. 
you should handle it alone.” 

“Good. Now-please do not talk about it to anyone, nor 
let your servants 
talk.” 

“T promise you. 
And I hope so 
much that you 
will get back the 
picture for me. It 
is by Courbet, you 
know, and it is 
one of the few 
genuine portraits 
of Marguerite 
Gautier, La Dame 
aux Cameélias.” 


I preferred that 


“What?” I ex- 
claimed. ‘The 
woman from whom 


Alexandre Dumas 
drew the character of Camille in his famous play?” 

“The same.” 

For the past half hour, I had had an uneasy feeling that 
the affair was a queer one. But at her latest words, I was 
swept by the most uncanny conviction that I had in some 
way stepped across the borderland of the real world. It was 
by no means a detective’s hunch that I was on the right 
track towards solving a mystery. Rather was it a contact 
with forgotten sorrows—a notion that someone in the room 
was dead, and yet was able to communicate with me. 

I actually thought: ‘Good God! Suppose Madame 
du Puy Dome has died, and her ghost has called me here to 
bedevil me with an optical illusion! Our friends the spiritual- 
ists would find nothing impossible in that.” 

Then I laughed at myself. I saluted Madame and promised 
her that I would do my best with the case. I would be busy 
about the city all day, I said, but would return to her house 
late in the evening. 

My conventional sleuthing at the Colin Art Galleries is 
not worth the telling. The fellow who had tried to buy the 
portrait of Camille was honest—and this is not a detective 
story, anyway. . 

But it does have a bearing on the way things worked out 
to say that I formed the theory that the intruder would 
return to the Du Puy Dome home, to search for his locket. 
The latter was too personal a treasure for him to give it up 
lightly. And since there had been no police hue and cry 
after him, he would probably take (Continued on page 62) 
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Guy Fowler 


Tiger 


CT he natives told the white hunier that i pale 
Lord of the Jungle could be neither trapped nor 
killed. He laughed —bui the ane laughed last 


EWAR, the tiger, flung his sinuous, striped body a 
dozen feet into the jungle beside the water-trail and 
landed running, his belly skimming the ground. 
Where he had been a moment earlier, a twenty-foot 
python recoiled from the force of the futile blow it 

had struck. Seldom does the python strike at a tiger, but 
he almost never misses. 

It was the hour before the sinking of the moon when all the 
beasts of the jungle were moving in the shadows, ready for 
the kill, eager to eat and to drink. In the blackness of the 
night startled deer were leaping for their lives; leopards, 
tigers, wild boars and giant lizards moved stealthily in 
pursuit of prey. And not far off the leader of an elephant 
herd trumpeted shrilly. 

The thickets parted at the water's edge and the tiger's 
blood-shot eyes glowed phosphorescent as he paused before 
he drank. Above him, in the trees, the great gray apes and 
myriads of monkeys chattered noisily, for they had no fear— 


except of the, python, which could climb, and the huge 
horned owl, which could kill their young, then flutter into 
space on strong wings. 

Sewar licked his chops and wheeled silently, sliding inte 
the depths of the rank growth like a gaunt shadow. Scarce 
thrice his own length had he padded back from the water 
when he again twisted his body in a lightning movement and 
sprang from the ground, this time slashing with his paw at a 
thing that rose beside him with a harsh, snapping sound. 

A second time that night had Sewar escaped. This time 
he had fairly touched the cane trigger of a man-made trap 
and flung himself away as the heavy door of cut saplings 
dropped. His deep, ominous cough reverberated through the 
jungle while he glared with yellow, flaming eyes behind ' im. 

A mile away as the kite flies, natives in the little v. 
of Ban Nam Mai heard that hideous sound, for thei 
are forever attuned to the song of the night and, mos’ 
they listen for the voice of the tiger, which they bel 
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under guidance of strange spirits. Beside a wat, or village 
temple, in the shadow of a gilded idol of Buddha, a white 
man heard it, too, and his hand went to the barrel of the 
elephant gun beside him. 

Mounwah, the huntsman, who had been to Delhi and 
Bombay in his youth, lay near the white man in the temple 
of Buddha, and he rose on one lean, brown elbow. 


“er-HAT, O my master,” he droned in his native jargon, 
“is Sewar, the ghost tiger. He alone of all the jungle 
people goes unharmed by bullets.” 

Phelps, the American, grunted, and there was contempt in 
the sound. ; 

“We shall see,’’ he said, patting the cold metal of the rifle 
barrel. 

Mounwah, listening to the thunderous silence of the jungle, 
the hum of insects, the jingle of a waterfall near by, moved 
his head slowly and spoke again. im 

“Sewar, O master,” he said, ‘laughs alike at the bullets 
of the white man, at the traps that spring in the darkness, 
and at arrows and 
knives. He goes 
through the jun- 
gle unafraid—for 
Sewar is a ghost 
horse, O my mas- 
ter. I know this 
to be true.” 

Big, bronzed 
Jim Phelps rose 
up on his elbow 
andpeeredthrough 
the gloom at his 
guide. 

“Ghost _ horse, 
Mounwah, be 
damned. I thought 
you. were Civi- 
lized.” 

Mounwah - sat 
on his haunches, native fashion, and his eyes turned upward 
to the gilded Buddha in whose wat they were sheltered by an 
ageless, unwritten law of the people. All travelers and all 
strangers are welcome in the temples, whatever be their 
caste or their faith. There they may take refuge from the 
jungle and be received in kindliness by the priests. 

“Tt is written, master,’’ said Mounwah, presently, ‘‘that 
certain things be true and certain things be untrue, but this 
we know. ‘There are tigers in the cane that we may kill, 
and by singeing their beards we may ward off the ghosts. 
But there are other tigers, O master, that are ghost horses. 
By this, I mean to say that ghosts ride back and forth upon 
them through the jungle, and no man may follow, nor may 
any beast, nor any god, prevail over them. This is truth.” 

“Umph. Go to sleep,” ordered Phelps, grinning evilly. 
“Your nigger beliefs are silly.” 


er, we are doomed! 


and—" 


Mounwal crouched silently, saying nothing, but’ for 
a long time he sat there rocking on his haunches, his 
eyes in the sickly light looking outward to the black thicket, 
his ears drinking in the strange morning song of the wilder- 
ness between the time of the death of the moon and the birth 
of the.sun. And again, but only once, did Mounwah hear 
the deep cough of Sewar, followed instantly by the trumpeting 
of a bull elephant, leader of the herd somewhere off in the 
mountains to the east. 

In the morning Phelps and Mounwah took the trail. 
They followed a band of beaters whose tawny bodies were 
marked with fantastic blue tattooing. Mounwah had 
fashioned a mantro from thin reeds as protection against the 

* ‘ts, and Phelps scorned it as he scorned all of his guide’s 

‘iefs. Suddenly the natives ahead set up a weird howling, 

one among them began a monotonous pounding on the 
ym. It was the signal that they had found a trail. 


““Mounwah,’ aaa the man, falling on his 
knees, ‘it is as the spirits told us. 
The ghost that rides his back has sprung the 
trap, and Sewar roams the jungle. O my broth- 


“ What's that?’ barked Phelps. ‘Is that damned 
tiger out of the trap?’ 


Their pace quickened and they pushed through the cane 
down to the water. Ata point some distance from the bank, 
Mounwah halted and pointed to the ground on their right. 

“Look, O master,’ he exclaimed. ‘‘The python has 
been here. He struck and failed, for it was Sewar he at- 
tacked.” 

The brush had been flattened beneath the weight of the 
great serpent and his route into the morass was clear to the 
trained eyes of the native, as, indeed, was the scene of the 
lightning stab in the dark, and the quicker-than-lightning 
leap of the tiger. 

“Well—” Phelps gazed around interestedly—‘‘maybe he'll 
be in the trap.” 

“Not Sewar, O wise master,’’ replied the native, his body 
glistening in the sunlight. 

They came then upon the sprung trap, and the white man 
saw the tiger tracks, the torn undergrowth, and even a few 
coarse, yellow hairs matted in the bark of the upright sap- 
lings. Mounwah leaned on his rifle, watching Phelps as he 
moved about. Among the natives in the background there 
was now un- 
easy gabble, for 
they saw Moun- 
wah with his man- 
tro and they did 
not like the look 
of the white man, 
stranger to the 
jungle, who had 
freely stared upon 
their idol of 
Buddha and 
laughed, and who 
sought now to 
lead them against 
the spirits of their 
ancient jungle. 

Phelps exam- 
ined the trap and 
cursed vilely. It 
had been badly built, he said, and what is more, he made 
light of the courage of the hunters. 

“You talk of ghosts and let the tigers get away,”’ he said to 
Mounwah bitterly. ‘Let me get a sight of this yellow devil 
you're afraid of——}’ His big hand gripped the heavy 
barrel of his Martini rifle, that would send a long bullet 
through the thickest hide of the oldest crocodile. 

“The white man trumpets his ignorance to the gray 
monkeys,” said a lean, brown hunter to his mate, as he spat 
the juice of a betel-nut into the grass. , 

The others squatted while Phelps, with the assistance of 
Mounwah, set about to repair the trap. 

By day, except for the monkeys and the birds, the jungle 
is asleep—but ever with a nose up.the wind, an eye to the 
mouth of the cave, and an ear prepared to hear the least 
suspicious sound. It was so now as Phelps worked. Above, 
on the grassy flats that intervened between the higher forest, 
a herd of deer ranged quietly, and the little beasts of the 
wilderness, the porcupine and all his kind, moved freely. 
But the leopard and the tiger, the wild boar, the wolf, and the 
jackal—these were burrowed in their respective haunts, 
awaiting the night and the hunting call. 


Sewar is free. 


He qnbees his rifle 


“KJOW,” said Phelps, when the cane trigger had been reset 

and the ground properly covered with boughs and 
fallen cane, ‘I want no more of this damned ghost nonsense, 
Mounwah—do you understand? Tell these beaters as I 
tell you. We want tigers and we're going to get them. 
You’re not being paid to tell foolish stories.and let the game 
escape.” 

“T will tell my brothers what you say, O master!” Moun- 
wah bowed and there was no expression in his beady, un- 
fathomable eyes. , 

But there was talk that night in the camp. Few white 
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men have penetrated into that portion of Siam, far in the 
northeast, and those few have made little impression. Wise 
or unwise, right or wrong, the natives have their age-old 
beliefs. And, however much they call to Buddha, the little 
brown people of the jungle are really spirit-worshipers, and 
nothing of the civilization brought in by occasional mi:s- 
sionaries and white hunters has changed them one particle. 

On this night they talked first of Phelps, who was said to 
believe in the gods of the white men and to possess vast 
wealth. <A great fire burned in a clearing and this was magic, 
for no beast will come where the red flower grows, not even 
the fearless Sewar, though he might be driven by hunger, 
even with a ghost riding his saddle. 

In the circle about the blaze sat the elders, and the younger 
men squatted on their haunches in the rear. The talk was 
among the graybeards. 

“It was handed to me from my father,‘” said one, ‘‘and 
from his father’s father in turn, that certain tigers carried 
spirits on their backs. We have seen Sewar in our day, 
and it is known to be truth among us that he is charmed. 
No spear will fly true when it is thrown to bring him low. 
No poisoned arrow finds him, not from the mightiest bow 
of our best hunters. Sewar goes freely and fears nothing, 
my brother—nay, not even the python and _ his death coil, 
nor yet the cobra and his sting. How, then, are we to kill 
Sewar, or capture him for this white stranger? Better, 
say I, to risk his anger than the anger of the gods.” 

There were vigorous nods and grunts of approval 


The ghost tiger 
crouched on the 
edge of the 
JjJungle—its body 
faintly lumi- 
nous in the bril- 
liant moonlight 


from the elders, while the young men in the rear rank kept 
silent in their acceptance of wisdom. Mounwah was among 
the silent ones. He had spoken and it was now his turn to 
listen. His words, as all the hunters had expected, were but 
those of Phelps, parroted and interpreted, but his emotions 
were those of his brothers of the jungle. 

“No good will come of hunting the tiger horse,” another 
spoke sagely, ‘‘nor yet is it likely, my brothers, that much 











of harm will come, for he will not catch Sewar in any trap 
of cane, with a dog for bait. Yet I do not relish it and—-—” 

His voice died on the air as Phelps strode trom his net- 
covered tent and, by odd jungle coincidence, the hollow, 
coughing roar of Sewar sounded from the water-hole across 
the dripping, black jungle. 

“Mounwah,” called the white man, “in the nome of the 
devil, where are you?) What are you black moneys talking 
about?” 

Mounwah rose swiftly to his feet and buwed. As Phelps 
came up to him, the fumes of the man’s strony diink smote 
the native sharply. 

“We were saying, O master, that you will surely catch the 
tiger when the moon hangs low. Not the ghost tiger, great 
master, but another and lesser beast on which no spirit 
rides.”’ : 

Phelps laughed without mirth. ‘You heard that cat a 
moment ago,” he replied. ‘I think we ought to go out to 
the trap, Mounwah. Perhaps we have him.” 

“That would be death,’ said Mounwah simply, and 
Pheips recognized that it would be hopeless to even attempt 
it. The natives would not go. 

He and Mounwah had drawn apart from the others, and 
were standing in the shadows of the village, beneath the 
thatched huts that rose on stilts and were lost in the gloom 
of the trees beyond the range of the fire. At the sound of a 
tom-tom, Phelps turned to look. In 
the center of a group near the blaze, a 
young man struck the stretched hide 


lightly with a bene, and from a knot of women in the back- 
ground came a girl, slender, lithe as an animal, her glossy 
hair flung in two braids over her shoulders. 

Suddenly, as they stepped forward a pace to wat’ the 


proceeding, Phelps uttered a sharp exclamation. 
widened and his lips fell open. 

“Snakes,” he said, half aloud. 
those are cobras.” 


»yes 


“Great lo 
(Continu 


A WITNESS from the 


Nelson Batch thought he saw a way to win 
that all the waters of the world cannot hide 


RLETTE BONDI had seen a phantom. That’s 
what she wrote to me. Had any other girl or 
woman of my acquaintance made a similar state- 
ment, I would have known what to do——laugh. 

Yes, I would have accepted it as a rather silly 
attempt to pique my credulity—some kind of a prank or jest. 

But, knowing Arlette as I did—hard-headed, sceptical of 
even the generally accepted truths, ages older in thought 
than her twenty years—I couldn’t scoff. 

Besides, the phantom—so she had written—had been 
that of Walter Hills, my most intimate friend since boyhood; 
one with whom, shoulder to shoulder, I had shared both 
adventure and struggle. And yet I couldn’t quite believe 
she had been correct in her identification of the phantom. 
Surely he couldn’t have passed on without a subtle sixth 


Midway in a sentence, 
Arlette stopped with a 
frightened gasp 












































By 
Edmond Stetson 


sense warning me of his passing. And Arlette had not said 
he was dead—in so many words—only that she had seen 
his—— 

With an impatient shrug I turned from the hotel window, 
where I had been staring out into the night with unseeing 
eyes, and lifted her letter, which I had dropped upon the 
table when my first, hasty reading had sent me into a puzzled 
daze. Stooping, I held the missive close to the lamp and 
reread it slowly. This time I must study the meaning of 
each word of the astonishing document. 


My Dear Epmonp: 

I learned today, through a newspaper, that you 
are in New York, and where you are stopping. Your 
return at this time is one of Fate’s kindest acts to 
me. Father and Mother are in Europe. Except for 
the servants, I am alone here at Rosebriar and in 
serious trouble. You must come to me—at once— 
for I need you. I can call upon no other for help, 
nor share with any but you my awful secret. I 
fear something terrible has happened to Walter. 1 
haven’t seen him for many weeks. Where he went 
when he left the city, I do not know. Where 
he is—if alive—I can't even guess. 

I have been worried about him for a long 
time; now I dread the worst. You, who know 
me so well, who understand that “nerves” 
never have been one of my weaknesses, must 
accept my next statement as fact, fantastic as 
it may appear. A phantom—the phantom of 
Walter, if I can believe my eyes 
—has appeared to me here on 
three successive nights; last 
night, the night previous, and 
the night before that. 

I am certain it was no earthly 
presence, for I tried to approach 
it, talked to it—until it dis- 
appeared into nothingness; with- 
out speaking. 

I am absolutely terrified. I 
must have someone near me 
whom I can trust, or I shall go 
mad. Do not write or telephone. 
This matter can be discussed 
only behind closed doors. I 
know you will come to me; 
tonight. I shall wait for you. 

ARLETTE. 


In those hastily scrawled 
lines I now sensed fully the 
agony which impelled the 
girl, There was no word of 
regret concerning my long 
absence—no reference to my 
sudden interruption of our 
great friendship two years be- 
fore, when I left the country. 
Her mind was held only by 
its present terror. But 
there was no doubt that 
at that moment she wanted 
to see me more than any- 
one else in the world. She 
had asked—almost com- 
manded—that I hasten to 
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the girl he coveted—bui he did not Lon 
the monsirous secret of a friend's treachery 


As told to 
Edwin A. Goewey 


her side to give help, comfort, and moral support. 

I had reached New York, only the day previous, from 
England. JI would have preferred that nothing concerning 
my return to my native land had been printed, for I intended 
to tarry but briefly—only sufficiently long to transact some 
business connected with my holdings in the United States. 
However, because of certain research work I had done in 
India and Egypt—discoveries which had been widely 
chronicled in the press of both Europe and America—the 
newspapers had not let my arrival pass unnoticed. 

Following a night alone at the hotel I had selected for my 
temporary headquarters, I had left early to attend to my 
personal affairs, but had not stated where I could be located. 
A messenger, bearing the mysterious missive, had arrived 
at the hotel at noon. After waiting many hours, obviously 
in the hope of delivering it to me in person, he had left it 
at the desk and departed. 

I had not returned until after eight in the evening, when 
Arlette’s ‘letter was placed in my hands. The amazement 
I felt at recognizing her handwriting was intensified when I 
noted on the corner of the envelope, ‘Personal, Important,” 
penned in large letters. 

I hastened to my room to give the missive instant attention. 
No matter what my disappointments in the past had been, 
any word from her always must be given first consideration 
And, when finally I had grasped the full significance of her 
letter—even though I couldn’t credit it in toto—I im- 
mediately determined to do all that she asked. 

Rosebriar was the summer home of Arlette’s father, 
Caesar Bondi, the famous international banker. He had 
purchased it during my absence from America. I never 
had visited the place, but, knowing it was located on the 
outskirts of a fashionable residential hamlet some miles 
above the great city, on the east bank of the Hudson 
river, I was confident I could locate it, even at night and 
alone. The circumstances cited in Arlette’s letter—the 
thought that I, too, might see the phantom, or whatever 
it was, which had plunged the girl into a fever of terror— 
made it imperative that I take no one along to guide me, 
not even an intimate friend. 

My nature was one which made me rather sceptical 
of things of an occult nature. Yet, in my travels in 
distant lands, I had seen things which I had been 
unable to explain by any hard-headed reasoning. 
Therefore, I was torn between doubts and fears, while 
I debated as to the speediest way to reach Rosebriar. 
Quickly, I decided to make the journey by automobile. 
Telephoning the desk, I directed that a fast car be brought 
around immediately from the hotel garage for my use. 
I added I would do my own driving. 

When I took my place behind the wheel of the car, a 
significant remembrance flashed through my brain. It 
was in the same locality in which Rosebriar was situated that 
Irving had located the fantastic adventures of Ichabod 
Crane and the Headless Horseman. Perhaps, in the matter- 
of-fact present, the outré doings of these bizarre characters 
were being discounted by actual happenings of a ghostly 


nature. I had Arlette’s word for it that such was the case. 

The thought only spurred my impatience. I swung into 
the heavy traffic. My task was a difficult one, for it was a 
long time since I had driven in New York. And the necessity 
of keeping my mind absolutely upon working my way 
through what appeared like never-ending lanes of cars, drove 
from my mind the supernatural menace that hung over my 
adventure until I had left the city proper and actually was 
speeding northward along the broad highway skirting the 
river. 

But, when thoughts of 
Arlette’s strange message 
again forced themselves into 
my brain, I was able to 
reason more calmly than at 
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‘“(Ed,” 
theweird 
voice 
gasped, 
‘“find the 
paddle 
of my 
canoe.” 
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any time since receiving her letter. And it wasn’t long before 
{ became convinced that the answer to the riddle—provided 
she actually had seen Walter’s phantom—lay in the closely 
knit pasts of him, the girl, and myself. And then there was 
Nelson Cornish. He, like Walter and me, had been a suitor for 
‘Arlette’s hand. Perhaps I would learn that he, too, was in 
some way concerned in this weird happening. 


TDALTER was a handsome, athletic fellow, popular with 

men and women alike, but a bit irresponsible, frequently 
getting into trouble by following the unwise leads of others. 
However, like myself, his parents possessed great wealth, 
and he indulged his whims and fancies to the limit, always 
laughing aside my pleadings that he devote himself to some 
useful purpose. 

Though a bit younger than I, he had been my chum since 
our small-boy days, and we had gone to the same university. 
It was while we were home on a college vacation that we 
first met Arlette. And from that time, whenever we were in 
the city, we engaged in a good-natured rivalry for her favor, 
though neither of us was seriously in love—right then. . After 
we were graduated, he accompanied me to the other side, 




















“Look out, Ed!’’ Cornish 
shrieked. “‘It’s coming again! 
It’s behind you!’’ 


where 1 put what I had learned of ancient history and 
archeology to use. 

It was on the way over that we became acquainted with 
Cornish. He was a man of unlimited means, in his early 
thirties. Already, he had achieved a considerable fame as 
a big-game hunterandexplorer. He wasnot the type with whom 
many persons became intimate. For, despite his well-moulded 
features, the cold, hard look in his eyes and his habit of smiling 
only with his lips made most persons fear and dislike him. 

Prolonged acquaintance, however, overcame the un- 
favorable impressions Walter and I entertained at first. 
And, after many jungle adventures, in which he proved his 
nerve and skill, we became quite fond of him. When we 
returned to-America, we were his guests at Fernwood Lodge, 
near Blue Roks, in the lower Catskill Mountains, and we 
entertained hirh in New York, where we jntroduced him to 









‘] halted the machine and debated my next move. 


Arlette. Ever afterward, I regretted this. For, as Walter 
and I had done immediately upon our home-coming, he fell 
deeply in love with her. And, though considerably her 
senior, he pressed his suit as ardently as did we, who were 
near her age. 

The three-cornered rivalry continued throughout the sum- 
mer. Then-—I don’t recall exactly what caused the con- 
viction—I became certain that Walter stood highest in her 
favor. In every way he showed he was desperately in- 
fatuated—that, for the first time in his life, he had found 
something upon which to center his whole interest and 
affection. 

Then I took a radical step—perhaps, a foolish one. 1 
loved the lad so sincerely that J was even more anxious for 
his happiness than my own. And, fearful that, should 
Arlette refuse him, he lacked the stamina to recover from 
the shock of disappointment and would give way utterly to 
his weaker side and become a hopeless drifter, I withdrew 
from the lists. ‘ 

It was a hard thing to do, ford loved Arlette deeply; more 
than I ever could love another woman. Realizing I could 
not give a satisfactory explanation for the act I contemplated 
—either to her or to my friend—I made plans to leave the 
country for a time without telling anyone. One day, when 
Cornish had gone to Blue Rocks, and Arlette and Walter 
were absent together on a motor trip, I boarded a steamer 

and departed for Europe. That left the field to my chum 

and Nelson. There was nothing I could do to help Walter 

further. He would have to play his own game against his 
old rival. 
Suddenly I was snapped from my reverie by a 
realization that for some min- 
utes no other automobile had 
passed me. I looked back. No 
lights there. I was alone on the 
highway. The 
circumstance 
brought surprise. 
This was a main 
thoroughfare, 
stretching one 
hundred and fifty 
miles. And, until 
I had temporarily 
forgotten my mis- 
sien while my 
thoughts were 
wandering over 
the past, I fre- 
quently had en- 
countered ma- 
chines. 

I cut the pace 
of my car to a 
mere crawl and 
flashed my search- 
light along the 
sides of the road- 
way. Almost im- 
mediately I locat- 
ed what I suspected I would 
find—a sign reading, ‘Road 
under construction—detour.”’ 
The arrow pointed in the direction from which I had come. 
Cursing my folly for permitting my thoughts to stray ata 
time when I should have been exercising my utmost faculties, 
There 
was every reason why I should make the greatest possible 
speed. To turn back would mean a delay, perhaps a serious 
one if the detour was a considerable distance back. 

Though the road ahead was certain to be torn up, it still 
might be passable for one willing to proceed with care. I 
decided to risk the chance. If only a comparatively short 
portion was rough, I would cross it slowly, then increase my 
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speed. This promised less loss of time than to turn back. 
locate the detour, and proceed—heavens knows how far-~ 
over one of the hill roads. Starting the car, IT turned my 
searchlight on full, and pointed it directly ahead, moving 
cautiously. A quarter mile was covered, then a half and~- 
my plan went glimmering. A string of red lanterns came 
into view, and within a few seconds I was halted definitely 
by a stretch of wooden barriers completely blocking further 
progress. 

In a final and forlorn hope, I swung my light wide, praying 
I would discover a place where the workmen’s carts had made 
their way beside the roadway, which stretched into the 
blackness a mass of heaped stones, I did even better. | 
located something which caused me to utter a cry of joy 
To my right, running through a sweep of pasture land up 
the side of a hill, was a narrow dirt road. Leaping out, I 
bent and examined it. There were wheel tracks. My guess 
was that it led to the same road I would have encountered if 
1 had followed the regular detour. It was steep and badly 
rutted, but I believed I could follow it and save myself much 
delay. To decide was to act. I swung the car and in second 
speed began the climb, jolting and swaying 
crazily, but making progress. 

Reaching the top, I turned into 
a fairly level stretch, but the 
road appeared to twist 
every hundred feet—finally 
arriving at a point where it 
branched into three narrow 
thoroughfares. The condi- 
tion of these convinced me 
I had not yet reached the 
main detour. But, 
confident of my sense 
of direction, I kept 
on into the middle 
one. Slowly but sure- 
ly the trees along the 
edges increased in 
number until at last 
I was in a dense wood 
traversing what was 
ithe amore than a 
pathway, too narrow 
to permit me to turn 
round. Groaning over 
my predicament, [| 
kept moving, hoping 
for the best. Then I 
came out into a clear- 
ing, with tree-stumps 
on every side. My 
lights showed cther roads leading off in many directions, 

I realized I was lost—completely; and back in the hills 
where there wasn’t one chance in a million that anyone 
would come along and set me right If, in an effort to locate 
a farmhouse, I became further entangled in the woodland, 
I might not be able to work my way out until long after 
daylight came. 

My helplessness made me frantic. Arlette was waiting 
for me. What would she think, because of my failure to 
heed her plea? And yet, what could Ido? There was just a 
chance I might retrace my course, locate the main highway, 
and find the regular detour. It meant hours of delay. 
But anything was better than remaining there motionless. 

Hoping that the desperate experiment would be successful, 
I climbed back into the car, grasped the wheel, and set the 
motor whirring. But, just as I was about to put the car 
in motion, I received a jolt which all but forced me to cry 
out with fright. For out of a road to my right, in the full 
glare of my searchlight, appeared a car, its lights blazing 
with a strange, greenish glow, and moved slowly across the 
clearing. It had but a single occupant, its driver. Re- 
covering my wits, I shouted to him. He paid no heed, 
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probably did not hear me, T thought. His car turned. [ 
caught the glare of the tail-light, the reddest I ever had seen. 
Obviously, the chauffeur knew his way out of these hills 
And, desperately anxious that he should pilot me back to 
civilization, I shot on the gas and made after him. At times 
I gained upon the red light; at others I fell back a bit. 
But, though I sounded my horn repeatedly, in an effort to 
attract his attention, the driver ahead never slackened 
his speed. 


HEN, with a suddenness which sent me cold all over, 

while my trembling fingers momentarily slipped from the 
wheel, I realized that the car ahead was making no sound, 
that there was no hum of the motor, no rasping of the gears 
such as ] made repeatedly when compelled to shift hurriedly 
because of many dangerous obstacles and changes in the 
grade. 

Perhaps, because of the fearful loneliness of the place---or. 
more likely, because my thoughts had been directed toward 
the supernatural, by Arlette's strange letter--I began to 
believe the car ahead was not material, that its driver was 
not human. I tried to fight down the 
idea, but failed. And, the more con- 
vinced of this I became, the greater 
grew my fears. However, I somehow 
managed to hold 
sufficient control of 
my nerves to trail 
the car ahead, hoping 
against hope that it 
would lead me back 
to the main highway. 

And it did We 
swung sharply to the 
right and began de- 
scending a steep hill, 
gaining speed despite 
my efforts to. control the 
car with the brakes. In 
what appeared but seconds, 
though it probably was 
several minutes, we swerved 
from the trees out upon 
a stretch of macadam be- 
yond which I caught the 
glint of moonlit water 
through openings in the 
foliage. I shouted for joy. 
Surely, this must be the 
main road. 

I fancied the driver 
ahead was increasing the 
speed of his car. Probably 
he was striving to lose me 
before I could Jearn more about him. Anger swept away my 
fright. Cursing and yelling, I pressed my foot upon the 
accelerator. My machine fairly leaped ahead. Foot by 
foot it gained upon the other. We swung into a bit of open 
roadway, brilliant beneath a moon riding directly overhead. 
My car was almost beside the other when its driver turned 
and leoked over his shoulder, and J caught his face full. 

God, what a shock! I'll never forget it as long as I live 
For the face into which I gazed was that of Walter Hills—but 
white, ghastly, unearthly. 

In the agony of the moment my foot slipped from the 
accelerator, my car lost speed, and the other forged ahead. 
Then a feeling of questioning wonderment swept all fear 
from me. If it had been Walter I had seen, had he re- 
cognized me? And, if he had, why was he trying to escape? 
No, it couldn’t have been my old friend, unless 

My half-numbed brain was beginning to reason. Like 
Arlette, I had seen a phantom; and the specter had been 
that of Walter Hills. It had appeared in the maze of the 
hilltop forest to lead me to my des- (Continued on page 51) 


“There’s no one 
there,’’ I said. “‘It was 
only the storm’”’ 





PHANTOM 


PERFUMES 


what would YOU do if He scene outside your window 
changed suddenly to a landscape you had never 
seen? Phoebe Sands, struggling for her birth- 
right of happiness, learned that no one— 
not even the dead—is above suspicion 


By Ethel Watts Mumford 


HE old mansion stood on a little eminence, shadowed 

by towering elms and  rock-maples. Its plain 

Georgian front looked down to the main road, across a 

long slope of what had once been lawn. The narrow 

double-galleried porch at the back commanded a great 
sweep of farm-dotted valley, encircled by cradling hills that 
seemed to enfold the quiet spot lovingly. 

Key in hand, Phoebe Sands walked around the house. 
Her suit-case lay on the stone slab before the front door, but 
as yet she had not entered into her kingdom She wanted 
to comprehend it all, to realize that this was hers—this—her 
inheritance. Peace, beauty, security—all hers. 

There was no tinge of.sadness in her ecstasy of possession, 
not even when she passed the littie enclosure where two 
mossy headstones recorded the names of her Great-aunt 
Aurelia and her Great-uncle Stephen. Aunt Cornelia, their 
only daughter, was not buried beside them. Phoebe did not 
know where the body of her benefactress reposed. She had 
never seen her Aunt Cornelia. The separation between the 
members of the family had been complete. Aunt Cornelia 
had clung to the home town, and her brother’s determination 
to seek the golden West had met with her strong 
disapproval. : 


Bu: as the twilight of life had merged into the night of 

death, she had remembered that blood was blood and 
that her brother’s marriage out in California had resulted 
in the continuance of the honored strain. Therefore, her 
will—a lean, hard document without even the color of 
affectionate hypocrisy—had left her wide acres and her tiny 
income to ‘‘Phoebe Sands, daughter of my deceased brother, 
Milton Sands.” 

Phoebe’s young, adventurous heart had responded eagerly 
to this call of a home in far-away New England. For this 
was romance—Cinderella’s mice and pumpkin turning into 
coach and six. Pride in her blood, her family, her heritage, 
entered her heart, now that she stood in the shadow cf the 
ancestral walls. ‘‘Afy land, my people, the home of my 
people—it belongs to me and I am part of it.” 

The thrill of ownership deepened as at length she thrust 
the kev into the lock and turned it deliberately, savoring the 
moment. 

The sunlight leaped into the silent hall, throwing her slim 
shadow sharply on the worn oak flooring. The entry ran 
straight through to the Dutch door at the back that gave 
out onto the porch. To left and right opened great rooms. 
Solid shutters made them dark, but through the gloom 
Phoebe Sands could distinguish the shapes of a huge sofa, 
a desk-bureau, an oblong table surrounded by chairs, drawn 
up as if for a committee meeting of ghosts. 

Light! She wanted to see the sunshine flooding in. This 
dusk in broad daylight was forbidding. She forced up the 
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heavy iron hooks that secured the shutters of the nearest 
window and, exerting all her strength, thrust them back 
against the outer walls, where they jarred, with a whack, 
against the clapboards. A heavy smell of box swept into 
the room. The next window gave to her hand. Then she 
caught her breath sharply. 

What was this? She found herself looking out upon a 
little lake with lily-pads dotting its polished surface, a lilac 
hedge, a path leading to the water, with unclipped box 
bushes outlining its length and willow trees in the far dis- 
tance! Surely, in her wanderings about the grounds, she had 
seen no such place as this! She closed her eyes for a moment 
and gazed again. Two white butterflies were fluttering 
over the walk; a fish jumped in the pond, sending a crinkle 
of rings to the farther marge. These windows must be in an 
ell, she reasoned. This was a part of the grounds she had 
not visited. 

She turned her back on the disturbing landscape and looked 
within the room. Now she saw the heavy, old-fashioned 
furniture in detail—rugs rolled, tied, and wrapped in news- 
papers lay against the baseboard; pictures, covered with 
pink mosquito-netting, adorned the walls. She noted her own 
footprints outlined in the dust that lay heavy on the floor. 

The scent of box was overpowering! Strange, she had 
seen none outside! Now the window next to the fireplace 
yielded to her efforts. It must open upon the side lawn 
and the picket enclosure of the graves, she reasoned. Blind- 
ing sunlight rushed in. Shading her eyes, she stared before 
her. There was a garden, bright with flowers, and a high 
hedge with a little gate, beyond which she glimpsed feathery 
rows of carrots and the purple-red of beet tops. A sparkle 
of water, where the pond turned, glinted in the distance. 


LINGING to the sill, she leaned out. To the right the 
grass grew long under the branches of apple trees. It 
was a big orchard, for in orderly ranks it climbed a rise and 
marched on over it. A soft murmur of anxious bees filled the 
air and the scent of box lay over all. 

Phoebe drew back. Certainly no orchard grew upon this 
elm-and-maple-planted knoll. There was no pond with 
willows at its brink, no box hedges, no bee-inviting garden. 
This was an illusion, a dream, or else the outside world she 
had left was utterly changed. 

Hardly knowing what she did, she turned and ran, stum- 
bling, outside the open door to the three wide granite steps 
before it. She glanced back at the windows of the drawing- 
room. They were wide open, their shutters resting against 
the house, and it was from these very windows that she had 
looked upon a lily-dotted pond and seen two white butterflies 
fluttering above a box-enclosed walk! This was madness! 
Below her fell the easy descent of the lawn till it met the 
highway. Maples bordered it. On either side great elms 
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rose and drooped their fine foliage above the roof. 
Steadying herself along the wall, she reached the corner 
of the house and stood beside that other opened window from 
which she had seen lush grass and the ranks of apple trees. 
The scent of box no longer assailed her with its aromatic 
Instead, there was the perfume of peonies in 
Between the elms 


fragrance. 
their bed along the stone foundation. 
she could see the edge of the 
iron pickets that guarded the 
sleep of Stephen and his wife, 
Aurelia. 

She was not frightened; fear 
was absent from this strange 
experience. It never for 
a moment entered her 
head that she could not 
spend the night there, 
as she had planned to do. 
She told herself that 
she was simply 
overtired. Like 
all modern young 
women, she had a 
smattering of 
science. The ‘“‘sub- 
conscious mind,” 
she knew, was 
quite .capable of 
any freak. If one 
were very tired— 


and she was 
tired —— 
For days and 


nights she had been 
traveling. She had 
come straight through 
from California to 
Stonevale and, be- 
ing unused to trains, 


she had slept but 
little. 
Defiantly, she 


turned to the front 
door, took up her 
suit-cases, set them 
inside, and entered 
the drawing - room; 
and, still defiant, 
crossed to the win- 
dow. 

The strange pictures were 
were no longer there. The 
’ view corresponded to what 
she knew lay without. Gone 
were the willows and the j ; 
pond. No smell of box hung eS 
on the air. Each window 
framed its proper outlook. 

There were no apple trees and no old-fashioned garden. 

The sun was gliding down the sky toward the horizon. 
Soon night would come. She whistled a little tune as she 
found a lamp half full of oil and lit it. She had been in- 
formed where to find linen and blankets. In her suit-case 
was a comfortable packet of emergency food. She would 
light a fire. She would take possession—yes, possession. 
Again that wonderful sense of ownership and of oneness with 
the past came over her. She was at home! The house 
itself was telling her. This was her home, now and as long 
as she should live. 

Morning found her up with the larks to greet it. She had 
slept refreshingly in the antique low-post bed, between the 
heavy linen sheets under the hand-woven blankets. She 
had contemplated her reflection in the wavy green mirror 
that hung above a massive chest of drawers in her bedroom 



















and, with a giggle, pulled back her rebellious black hair into 
a hard knot, trying to imagine herself in a gray print wrapper. 
She must dress the part of a New England spinster, she 
decided, though her only experience of the type.was of the 
theatrical variety. The pulled back hair could not dim the 
beauty of the soft oval of her face and her great, black eyes 
defied New England and all its works. 

There was very little left from her 
last night’s supper and she found that 
the telephone, the one concession to 
modernity in the_ place, 
was disconnected. 

“What to do? What 
to do?” she inquired of 
the empty air as 
she twirled her 
hat on one finger. 
“Not a house in 


sight — milk — 
eggs — bread — 
the village two 


miles away.” 
Walk? She was 
without a pair of 
sensible shoes till 
the arrival of her 
trunk. Well, peo- 
ple in country 
places always gave 
one another a 
“lift.” She'd go 
down to the road 
and intercept the 





The scent 
of bor 


was over- . . 

powering! first village-going 

Strange, car. She slapped 

she had on her hat and 

seen none ran down the path 
outside! 


to the stone horse- 
block, where she 
settled herself, her feet swing- 
ing. 

She had not long to wait. 
A roadster rounded the bend 
and came toward her with 
slackening speed as if it 
anticipated the appeal of 
her upraised hand. It was 
driven by a young man 
whose intent blue eyes 
seemed to catch and hold 
her own even from the first 
moment of his appearance. 
He compelled attention not 
only by the brilliant magnet- 
ism of his turquoise-colored 
eyes, but by his whole ap- 
pearance. His hair, un- 
covered to the morning, 
His body filled the space behind 


glinted with high lights. 
the wheel with easy grace, but it was his sudden smile that 
set her heart beating. From him came a calm greeting, 
“Hello, Phoebe Sands!’’ ‘ 

“Yes, I'm Phoebe Sands,” she admitted, somewhat taken 
aback, ‘‘and aiso, who are you?” 


“I’m Clinton Wade. Thought you might want a lift to 
town. Am I right?” He opened the door. 

“You must be a mind réader,” she said as she settled 
herself. 

He grinned at her. “‘I have to be. It’s important self- 
protection, you see. You're my Hereditary Enemy.” 

He started the car before she could formulate her puzzle- 
ment. 

“Hereditary Enemy?” 


He frowned quizzically. ‘‘Didn’t the old girl leave a 
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curse on me? Didn't she warn you against the Wades?” 

“Tf you mean my Aunt Cornelia,’’ Phoebe said testily, 
“she never said anything to me about you or anybody else. 
I'm her heir, that's all.”’ 


“She never saw you, did she? 1 wonder--—- “he broke off 
meditatively. “You don't look like a Sands at all," he 
added. 

She bridled. “Appearances are deceitful then. But why 


are you an enemy—what's the joke?" 
“No joke about it,’’ he replied seriously. 
hated my father and mother like poison.” 


“Your aunt 


“What in the world for?" she wanted to know. ‘I didn't 
know they had feuds in New England.” 
“You didn’t?) Well—you're in the line of one. I'm 


glad it wasn’t deeded to you.” 
“But why?” she persisted. 
“It isn't nice to say of a lady that she got mad when she 

was jilted,” he observed abstractly. 
“Po you mean to say,” she cried 

indignantly, ‘‘that vour father 


He was staring 
out of the win- 
dow, his face 
white, his eyes 
fixed inamazed 
wonder 
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You see, I've worked since ] was seventeen. Hard work, 
stores and factories, and to make both ends meet I had to 
room with other girls—~girls that I didn't like sometimes. 
You can guess what this freedom means to me. It's just 
heaven.” 

“You poor kid,’ he said gently. ‘You poor kid. Well, 
you've got your own house now---forget the past."’ His 
tone changed to one of gaiety. ‘And here we are in Stonevale 
Village. Welcome to our city.” 

“Stonevale Village,’ she repeated softly. ‘‘Father used to 
tell me about it.’ She remained seated in the car, looking 
up the shaded Main Street with its little colonnaded shops, 
unchanged since the days when her father was “‘little Milton 
Sands,”’ running errands, barefocted and carefree, along its 
‘feather-stitch” brick sidewalks. 

“There's the Bank,’ she whispered. ‘‘Red sandstone, 
just like he said. And there’s the Doctor’s house beyond, 

with the iron dogs in the yard. And that’s the same 

name over the General Store: ‘Madham Brothers.’ 
Isn’t it funny that he never once 
described his home to me? It was 
always the Village and the boys and 
girls he used to play with, but never a 
word about his house. I wonder 
why?” 

Wade made no suggestion, 
and she descended from the 
automobile. He shut off the 
motor and swung himself to 
her side. 

His own business could wait, 
he assured her. It wasn't 
every day that Phoebe Sands 
came to town and he admitted 
he had anticipated her coming 
and had planned to be on hand 
to help her. 

Their presence together seem- 
ed to attract surprised com- 
ment; evidently, the whole 
town knew of the feud and had 
wondered whether Miss Sands 
had handed on a legacy of 
hatred with her more solid 
possessions. There were 
looks, questioning and smil- 
ing—underbrow glances that 
she caught from the tail of 
her eye--but her fellow 
townsmen and women 
proved most kind and at- 
tentive, most cordial in their 
offers of assistance and hos- 
pitality. 

“Coming home’ — yes, 
that's what it was—‘‘com- 
ing back home.” 

Her companion, respond- 
ing to her mood, was sym- 
pathetically silent as they 
drove homeward. She re- 





Hlted my Aunt Cornelia? That wasn't very nice either.” 

He smiled at her. ‘Don't blame me. I wasn't there, 
and now that I know you weren't willed the Hate—-I take 
:tall back. Anyway, I'm glad you're here.” 

“So am I.’ she spoke with unconscious warmth. ‘I'm 
glad you're a neighbor, too. You are a neighbor, aren't 
vou?" 

“The neighest sort of a neighbor—just over the hill there,” 
he answered. ‘‘and at your service. Who's going to live 
with you?” 

“Nobody,”” she informed him. ‘I haven't anyone. I’m 
all alone on the family tree—the last leaf, so to speak—but 
1 love the idea of being by myself in my very own house. 





laxed gently in the warmth 
of his understanding. 

He assisted her with her 
packages, arranging them as 
she directed on the pantry 
shelves—together they investigated the countless cupboards, 
the quaint ovens, the elaborately hidden back stairs and 
mysterious ham-closet. She watched him, wondering. Why 
was he so intent? Why did his face wear that strange ex- 
pression, as if he listened achingly for distant voices? Why 
did his hands so insistently caress the worn woodwork, his 
fingers pass with such soft touches over the cracked paneling 
of the ancient walls? Could it (Continued on page 87) 


ENGEANCE HOUSE 


A dreadful crime baleen commitied between 
those walls, and the house demanded, in atone- 
meni, the life of one member of each 
amy that came io live there 


By Mrs. P. G. Wiggins 


HERE is a shadow on my life that time has failed to 

vanquish. The memory of the tragedy is yet a raw 

wound, and IJ know that the passage of the years can 

never heal it. Although a little of its deadly mystery 

has since been explained, there are questions that, 
for all I know now, may have no worldly answer. 

My father was a highly successful physician in Chicago. 
Our home, naturally, was a place of science rather than of 
superstition, of sane logic as opposed to unsupported theory. 
There were four children, and we were as happy a family as 
might be found anywhere. Thanks to my father's success, 
our home was a handsome place on an exclusive residential 
street. : 

But we had resided in this house only a brief time until it 
became painfully apparent that there was something peculiar 
about it. The first warning of this came on a night when my 
mother went up-stairs to her bedroom to lull my baby 
brother to sleep. She insisted that when she stepped into 
the darkened room a footstep sounded, but when she found 
the electric switch there was complete silence. And when 
she started to leave the room again in darkness, the footfalls 
were repeated. 

With a startled cry she seized the baby and fled, calling for 
my father. He ran up-stairs and, on hearing her story, 
conducted a thorough search of the whole house. The 
windows in the room were fastened inside and there was but 
one door. There was no indication anywhere of an intruder. 

Father laughed. 

“Your imagination is working overtime,’’ he counseled her. 
“You need a rest, my dear. You're nervous.” 

A few nights later the occurrence was repeated. Mother 
did not cry out this time, but ran down the stairs for my 
father. The electric light above the stairway partly illuminat- 
ed the hall on the second floor where our bedrooms were. 
Mother’s room was near the front of the house, almost at 
the end of the hall. It required only a few seconds for 
father to reach the second floor. Again he made a search, 
but found nothing. 


E was still inclined to blame mother’s nerves, but he did 

have the window locks examined. And, for her benefit, 
he instructed the corner policeman to watch the house with a 
particular eye on nights when he was called out to attend 
patients. Another period of undisturbed peace followed 
then and we relaxed. 

On a night when father'was out on a call, we went up- 
stairs to retire at the usual time. At-her door mother 
stopped, terrified. From her bedroom came the sound of 
ghostly footsteps! They seemed to cross the floor to the 
opposite end of the room. She quickly opened the door 
and switched on the light. The room was empty. Fright- 
ened, yet brave, she tried the experiment of turning off the 


light and standing with her hand ready at the switch. Aftera 
few moments of darkness, she again heard the soft movement 
and turned on the light. Still the room was the same. 

For the balance of the night, until father’s return, the 
lights blazed in our house, above and below. 

“Either you're the victim of an hallucination, or there’s a 
secret passage to your room that somebody is using,’’ said 
father. ‘“‘If it’s a passage, I'm going to find it.” 

He tapped the floors, the walls, and the ceiling. He went 
from room to room, and when he returned, there was a smile 
on his face. 

“Your imagination has tricked you again,” he decided. 

“Well, I don’t intend to sleep in that room any more,” 
mother replied. 

Thereafter, the room was held in reserve as a guest chamber, 
and for the most part it was under lock and key. There 
were occasions in the night when mother and we older 
children thought we heard footsteps in there, but father told 
us that if we tried hard enough, we could imagine anything. 
But when an aunt came to visit us and she, too, emerged 
from the room in the hours of early morning, mother felt 
more certain than-ever. 


“TIOU'VE been telling Aunt Emma about your nightmares 
and she had one herself,’’ father said, laughing. ‘Now, 

just to settle this thing for once and all, I'm going to sleep 
in there myself tonight.” 

He did stay there two nights—and nothing happened. 

But on the third night he was awakened by an exceedingly 
icy draught, unnaturally chill. He lowered the window, but 
could not get to sleep. Suddenly he began to suspect his 
own nerves, for he, too, heard footsteps. And he repeated 
mother’s experience, turning che lights off and on, with the 
same result. 

The next night he tried to sleep there with the baby, but 
again he was roused and passed through the same harrowing 


experience. This time he took the baby in his arms and 
left the room. In the morning he clung to his original 
theory. 


“Your imaginations have been so active that you’ve made 
mine a nuisance,’’ he defended himself. 

Nevertheless, the furniture was removed from the troubled 
room and it was locked up completely. 

Another brief period passed before mother received her 
most hideous shock up to that time. She had hung some 
clothes to dry in the garret, and in the evening started up 
after them, carrying a candle because the light switch was 
far from the head of the stairs. My brother and I held 
the door open so that it would not swing to. 

As she was gathering the clothes together, a cold draught 
extinguished her candle and we heard footfalls on the boarded 
floor. They seemed to approach from a corner where an 
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abandoned shaft was located. It had once been used as a 
dumbwaiter and extended down through the house to the 
basement. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” mother called out. 


N° answer came, and she started to run in the darkness 

towards the stairway. The footsteps followed and 
another sudden gust of damp wind blew the door closed. 
We heard mother scream, and with our combined strength 
tried to open the door as we joined our voices in the cry for 
help. 

I remember praying to God and hearing my little brother 
pleading. It seemed like hours, but as a matter of fact father 
reached us in a few moments. He was carrying his revolver 
when he crashed into the dark stairway entrance. He found 
the switch instantly and in the glare of the lights saw mother 
on the floor, her face convulsed. _ 

“Oh, please take me away from here,’’ she gasped. 

He glanced around the garret and saw nothing out of the 
ordinary. Then he stooped and picked mother up in his arms. 
She responded to 
his treatment after 
a while and was 
able to speak. 

“When my can- 
dle went out,” she 
said, with a great 
effort, “I heard 
the footsteps com- 
ing towards me. 
They were so close 
that I imagined 
the — the person 
would reach out 
and touch me. 
Then you came 
up. Iam not mis- 
taken, dear. I 
know.” 

“Did you see anything?” asked father in anxious tones. 

“No. But the person, or whatever it was, came from the 
old elevator shaft.” 

So persistent was she and so convinced that she was right 
that father called in the police. Three officers came in a 
little while, and with father they made another search of the 
house. In the basement they found that the entrance to the 
elevator shaft was heavily boarded. 

“She probably heard a rat,” suggested one of the policemen. 

“But what do you make of these other occurrences?” asked 
father, describing the weird experiences through which we 
had passed. 

“Umph,” said one. ‘‘That’s strange.” 
nervously and could offer no explanation. 

“You know how women and children are,” another offered. 
“Easily frightened, of course.”’ 


They laughed 


UT father was not satisfied. In the morning he renewed 

his investigation and it netted him a single discovery. 
He found what appeared to be a trap-door beneath the 
stairway in the basement. A portion of the ceiling was so 
arranged that by pressing on it a hinged door opened into 
a passage beneath the stairs. Following the passageway, he 
learned that it connected directly with the elevator shaft. 
It was littered with old papers and boxes, rubbish of all 
descriptions, as though it had once been used as a place of 
storage. 

There was no indication whatever that the passage had 
been used recently. The discovery, however, convinced 
father that there was more to the situation then he had at 
first believed possible. 

“When I'm away,” he told mother, “keep the basement 
and garret doors locked.” 

A fortnight passed with no disturbance. Then, just when 
it seemed that mother’s shattered nerves were growing steady, 


“Another sudden qust of asa wind blew the 
door closed. We heard mother scream, and 
with our combined strength tried to open the 
door as we joined our voices in the cry for help. 

“Ll remember now praying to God and hearing 
ny little brother plese: It seemed like hours—-" 


GHOST STORIES 


we gathered in the dining room after dinner, where we pre- 
ferred to spend the evenings. It was a bitter night, one such 
as Chicago alone is familiar with—a fierce wind howling in 
from Lake Michigan and snow nearly a foot deep on the 
level. 

Father had attended to the furnace, banking it for the 
night, and we were comfortable and happy—forgetful, for 
the time, of our mystery. While we were sitting there, each 
engaged in something of interest, we heard the unmistakable 
sound of footsteps in the basement. There was a cement 
floor down there, and the sound was that of a person who 
made no effort to conceal his movements. 

The furnace door opened and the metal clanged. We 
heard next the fdmiliar bang of a large poker that hung on 
the wall near the furnace, as the fire was stirred into new life. 
Coal was shoveled noisily into the furnace and then the door 
was closed with a careless crash. 

The sounds were so commonplace as to be ludicrous under 
other circumstances. The poker rattled back in its place 
and we heard the damper turn, followed by the roaring of the 
newly fed fire. 
The footsteps then 
came to a spot 
directly beneath 
the register about 
which we were 
gathered. Next, 
the damper was 
opened and a gust 
of hot air struck 
us with the force 
of a wind. We 
leaped back and 
away from that 
fierce heat. Father 
alone dared to re- 
main, bendingover 
the register with 
his hand cupped 
to his ear, his brows knitted and his mouth tense. 

“I’m going down there,” he announced sharply, starting 
towards the kitchen. 

“Please!” mother seized his arm and held him. 

“No, don’t go, father,” I cried and the other children 
joined me. 

“Not alone,” said mother. 


(COOTFALLS sounded on the concrete below as though 

someone were pacing steadily back and forth before the 
furnace. Father raised his hand, commanding silence, 
and suddenly we heard the steps mounting the wooden stair- 
way to the kitchen door. Father ran into the adjoining 
room and reached to the mantel for the revolver he had placed 
there on his return that evening. It had disappeared. 

Turning swiftly, father made for the kitchen and took 
down a small hand-ax from a peg on the wall. The weird 
footfalls mounted the stairs. A moment later a heavy blow 
struck the cellar door, and the knob was rattled viciously. 
Father stood near with the ax raised, waiting. Mother and 
the rest of us huddled at the dining room doorway, too 
terrified to whimper. The blows continued for. fully a 
minute, then ceased. 

By this time, we discovered that our neighbors in the 
adjoining house had been attracted by the noise in the 
cellar and were staring across the lawn at our house. 

Father went to the window and signaled, then raised it 
and called across to Parker, a lawyer. 

‘Come over here, will you?” he urged, with no tremor in his 
voice. “I’m going down the street for a policeman.” 

“Sorry,” Parker called back. ‘‘Mrs. Parker is so nervous 
I can’t leave her. I'll see if I can get a policeman, though— 
maybe I can call one from the front door.” 

In a few moments he returned, advising father in an 
excited tone that the police were coming on the run. 
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Two men arrived then and started immediately for the 
cellar. Evidently, they had called for others before coming 
to the house, because while they were in the basement three 
more officers rushed in. 

They found the furnace roaring dangerously and all the 
draughts were open. But there was no sign of an intruder 
and every window was securely locked on the inside. Father 
told them about the secret door and the passageway, but when 
they searched there, it served only to deepen the mystery. 

Standing about with drawn guns, the police presented a 
helpless appearance as the strange search neared its end. 

“Tf anyone was hidden in there,” said the 
officer in command, “he got out between 
the time you called us and our arrival. 
You’re sure there’s no other way out——’”’ 

“Positive,” father assured 
him. 

Two officers were detailed 
to remain for the -night, and 
the others finally went away. 
Father was standing with them 
in the cellar. One of the men 
suddenly leaned down and 
studied the floor. 

“What's this?” he 
demanded, pointing 
to a broken spot in 
the flooring, nearly 
hidden in the gloom 
of a corner. A closer 
examination revealed 
that at some 
time the floor 
had been torn 
up and later 
repaired. 

The cracks had 
been re-cement- 
ed and. now 
were barely dis- 
cernible. They 
extended several 
feet in one direction 
and about half as 
far in another, in 
the form of a grave. 

“Tt looks like a 
plumber has been 
working here,”’ sug- 


gested the other 
policeman. 
“There’s  some- 


thing queer about 
the place, though,” 
continued the first. 

“Several families 


have lived 
here since the owner left and 
not one of them ever stayed 


long. We've had calls here 
before, but never could find anything out of the ordinary.” 
“Well, how do you account for my revolver having been 
stolen?” father asked, abruptly. “I left it on the mantel 
before dinner and when this noise started, the gun was 
gone.” 
“You are sure you put it there?” 
“Come up and I'll show you exactly where I put it.” 
They went to the parlor and father led the way to the 
mantel. He looked startled at first, then completely mysti- 
fied. The revolver lay where he had left it. The officers 
smiled. 
‘It looks to me like you people are all excited,” said one. 
Father shook his head and could offer no explanation. 
The balance of the night was quiet. In the morning, Mrs. 
Parker came over. 

























“* God forgive me!’’ 
‘Uf I had told you, your little baby would 
still be alive—’’ 


“My husband saw an enormous cat jump out of a pipe on 
the side of your house,” she told mother. ‘‘Could it have 
been that, do you think?” 

“No cat could make the sort of noise we heard,” replied 
mother. 

Mrs. Parker looked troubled and was ill at ease. 

“Do you know,” she said presently, after an uncomfortable 
pause, “I had such a horrible dream about you last night. 
I’m just sick about it.’ She looked sharply at mother. 
“Ts the baby all right?” 

“Yes, perfectly,’ answered mother. 

‘Well, my dream was about him. I thought 
—oh, it was a frightful dream.” 

But she suddenly recalled a duty she had to 
perform and went away without re- 
counting her dream. 

When father came home, he an- 
nounced that we were to move to a 
new location. 

“T don’t exactly like the way the 





Parkers act about 
this,” he told 
mother. “It seems 


to me they know 
more than they’re 
telling.” 

“T thought that, 
too,”’ mother replied. 

Later, father dis- 
cussed the matter 
with Parker and 
a rather heated 


discussion was 
the result. 
“You know 


as well as I do 
that no cat 
caused that dis- 
turbance,”’ fath- 
er argued. 

“Well, I saw a 
cat jump out 
of the pipe,” 
said Parker. 
“AndI knowthat 
other people liv- 
ing there have 
been disturbed 
by a cat. What 
do you expect of 
me? I can’t ex- 
plain it any more 
than you can.” 
From various neighbors in the 
course of the next few days 
mother learned of strange in- 
cidents that had occurred in the 
house in past years, although 
no one could trace them to any 
definite source, nor could anyone explain the mystery. 

“T planned to buy this place and make it our permanent 
home,” father said, disconsolately to mother. ‘But I 
wouldn't have it now at any price.” 

“No,” she agreed. “It's spoiled as a home for us now.” 

That night the baby suddenly acquired a fever, and 
mother and father were awake until daylight, working over 
him. By morning the child had a well-developed case of 
whooping cough. 

When Mrs. Parker learned of it, her face went ghastly 
white. 

“Oh,” she cried, half sobbing, ‘I knew it—after that 
dream——” 

“Come, come,’ 
nothing serious about it.” 


Mrs. Parker cried. 


, 


mother remonstrated with her. ‘‘There’s 
(Continued on page76) 


How 1 FORETOLD the 


CT he King of the Belgians wanted to know when 
was pappennG in his capital, thousands of miles 


By Cheiro 


ISTORY has by now lined up never forget my momentous interviews 


faithfully the foibles and the The World-Famous Seer with the Heir-Apparent, as he then was. 
follies, the shrewdness and the But IT wondered what on earth this 
calculating cleverness in finance and diplomacy, of | imperious stranger was going to interrogate me about. ‘Was 
Leopold II, King of the Belgians. he some secret agent of the Court, or-—— 

I had the honor of reading his hand and revealing to him his “| have been interested in what he told me the last time I 


length of years. Jt was an interesting experience, for Leopold, met him here in Paris. Do you know me, Cheiro?” and with 
whom Edward VII dubbed ‘Spadebeard,”’ was a complex this he stared fixedly at my perplexed face. 
man as well as a versatile monarch. Then in a flash I knew. For, of course, at that time there 

Circling around my memories of Leopold must of necessity was not a kiosk upon the boulevards but carried its assort- 
come the recollection of two women, with both of whom his ment of pictures of my visitor. I was face to face with His 
name was associated: the Baroness Vaughan, his morganatic Majesty, Leopold Philippe Victor, Ruler of Belgium, whose 
wife, and sparkling Gaby Deslys, the Parisian music hall frequent visits to Paris had rivaled even those of Don Carlos 
beauty with whom Leopold flirted in kingly fashion. of Portugal. 

It was while fulfilling a Parisian season, I bowed low. Instantly he put me at my 
working hard from morn till eve in disposing ease. 
of the long list of clients who thronged my “No ceremony, I beg,” he said, and 
consulting-room, that one evening offered me a cigar. “The truth of the 
about six o'clock I was feeling quite matter is, Cheiro, I want to consult you. 
fagged out and J said to my secre- But IT cannot do so now. When can you 
tary that I would see no other come to Laeken Palace? Today is Thurs- 
callers. day: I leave tomorrow for Brussels; can 

Judge of my astonishment when a you come Saturday at six in the evening?” 
few minutes later a tall, command- With kings, to hear is to obey. Full up 
ing-looking gentleman walked un- though I was with engagements, I decided 
ceremoniously into my room. I to cancel them at once. The magnetic 
was about to tell him brusquely personality of this monarch, at the time the 
that the hour was impossible for a most talked-of king in Europe, 
consultation, when he interrupted gripped me with intense fas- 
me. cination. 



















“Cheiro,” he said, and 1 
noted that his voice was that 
of a man accustomed to com- 
mand and be obeyed, ‘you 
must not be angry with your 
secretary. I pushed by him 
rather unceremoniously, I am 
afraid.” 

“T have to make rules,”’ I 
returned a little — stiffly. 
“Otherwise = 

“ ‘Otherwise’ you would be 
worn out.” 

He sat himself down in the 
chair reserved for consulta- 
tions and threw back the long 
cloak he wore. I then’saw he 
was in evening dress. Some- 
thing in his face seemed 
strangely familiar—his long 
beard and saturnine face, with 
the strangely cold blue eyes 
that I saw were watching me 
closely. While I was striving 
to “place” him, he spoke again. 

“You read the 
hand of King Edward 





when he was Prince “I had stumbled 





“Good,” he said at length, 
after I had mapped out my 
movements. “I shall expect you 
Saturday at six. Take this.” 
He placed a card in my hand. 
“Present it to the officer of the 
guard and you will be ad- 
mitted without question.’”’ And 
with this he strode out of the 
room. 

I must, confess I was plea- 
surably excited by the coming 
visit. I was gratified, too, at 
the knowledge that King 
Edward had spoken so warmly 
of my work; for while I was in 
the library of Marlborough 
House with His Highness, I 
had striven to unveil to him as 
‘far as possible the mysterious 
science of prevailing numbers 
whereby dominating dates in a 
life may be predicted and 
“fatal days’ avoided. 

I made a fast journey from 
Paris and arrived in the Belgian 
capital in ample time to keep 
my appointment. I found 





Laeken a fine-looking palace, 
originally an old chateau but now very 
much modernized, and surrounded by 


of Wales, I believe?” upon one of the 


It was true. For as most curious of 
: R 1 hobbies.”’ 
long as I live, I shall on, oe 
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Fates of GREAT MET. 


e would die. 


The Shah of Persia asked what 


away. And, amagngiy, Cheiro made good 


beautiful woods. I made my way to the main entrance, was 
stopped by the guard, handed over to an officer, and quickly 
found that the card given me by the King was an open- 
sesame. 
plainly furnished and really not unlike a hotel sitting-room. 

Suddenly one of the inner doors opened and His Majesty 
appeared. He was dressed very simply in a morning coat and 
was smoking his eternal cigar. He bade me come in to his 
study and quickly made me feel quite at home. For some 
minutes the conversation turned upon the British Royal 
Family. One remark I can repeat as it was so 
shrewd: ‘‘When King Edward has his ‘head’ 
in foreign affairs, he will be a big surprise. 
He is a born diplomat.”’ He also made some 
penetrating remarks upon the 
character of the Duke of York, 
now King George V. I was 
amazed to see how the Belgian 
King had evidently studied 
various Royal personages. 

I had expected to 
be immediately called 
upon to give His 
Majesty a demon- 
stration of the art of 
the occult. But to 
my surprise he sud- 
denly said: 

“You are hungry; 
you must have some- 
thing to eat.” 

I protested that I 
required nothing. 

“Nonsense,”’ he re- 
plied, getting up 
and touching a bell. 
In response to the 
ring a servant ap- 
peared. 

“Kitchen!” was the 
curt word, and the 
servant vanished. 
This servant, by the 
way, was an_ ex- 
guardsman, a Scots- 
man, who had been 
for some years in the 
service of Leopold. 

“Come with me,” said the 
King, rubbing his hands. 

I followed him into a small 
kitchen, wonderfully fitted 
up with every device for 
cookery, and entirely domi- 
nated by the comforts of clectricity. 

“Now,” said King Leopold, ‘I shall 
show you how to make an Irish stew.” 
As he said this—and I must confess I 
thought my cars deceived me—he 
laughed his peculiar sardonic croak, and re- 
peated in commanding tones that had a touch of 





On the stroke of six I was seated in a small room’ 
























foreign intonation: ‘I will show you how to make an Irish 
stew—just as they have them over in Erin.” 

Now, I have lived in Ireland and consider myself rather an 
expert in stews. But I certainly was not prepared for the 
gastronomic exhibition that followed, and incidentally I 
may reveal that I had stumbled upon one of the most curious 
Royal hobbies. 

On a small table were the ingredients ready for a stew, 
and, going up to these, His Majesty commenced to mix them, 
throwing them into a stewpan as he did so, and evidently 
quite pleased with himself. 

It was while he was earnestly engrossed with the 
task of making the stew that I was entertained—I 
hope the expression is not disrespectful—to 
learn that the King of the Belgians often 
cooked and served his own meals. 

“T am so tired of the 
elaborate dishes cooked 
by my chef,” he told me, 
“and have no intention of 
digging my grave with my 
teeth. Therefore, some 
time ago I thought out 
the idea of doing some 
cooking myself. I have 
found it real fun, 
and I am going to 
say that nobody can 
cook better Irish 
stew than | can,” 

I remained silent, 
when suddenly he 
said: 

“Ts it true, Cheiro, 
that King Edward 
is a great gourmet? 
It is so gossiped in 
European courts, 
and when he came 
to Brussels when 
Prince of Wales, 
my chefs vied with 
each other in pre- 





paring wonderful 

ae 2 dishes. But most 
in eo- " 
weld, “Taha 8 Chem “were 
show you _ Passed by. 
how to make I was able to 
an Irish — assure His Majesty 
stew.”’ 


that, so far as I 
knew, King Edward 
. was extremely 
moderate, and J repeated the anec- 
dote concerning the occasion when, 
as Prince of Wales, he was asked to 
dinner by Lord Randolph Churchill 
and consented on one condition. 
“Churchill, you must give me liver 
and bacon,"’ he insisted. 

The King of the Belgians laughed heartily at 
this. With such con- (Continued on page 54) 
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A HAUNTED 


Lon Cartier Leltened his fuga coin would ward 


Lon Carter sat in the 
smoking-room of a train which 
was taking him rapidly to the 
little town of Valley Hill, Massa- 
chusetts. Across from him, list- 
ening, sat his friend, Dunlevy. 
Both were members of a travel- 
ing company of Spun Gold, a 
mystery melodrama which had 
had a year’s run on Broadway. 

Dunlevy interrupted: ‘Don't 
you know where he's 
buried ?”’ 

Carter shook his head, 
frowning at the swiftly 
passing meadows and pas- 
tures, crossed here and 
there by the long shadows 
of tall trees in the setting 
sun. In one hand 
he held a fifty- 
cent piece—a par- 
ticular fifty - cent 


piece. His fellow Sencar 
m snud- 
actors Bids well dered. Tha 
aware of his super- mou! dy 
stitions, for many smell of 
times he had caused pnd id ahd 
made nim 
them annoyance by Sick with 
insistence upon horror. 


avoiding black cats, 

owls, open umbrel- 

las indoors, and 

getting out of bed 

on the left side. Not the least 
of his beliefs was.concerned with 
the virtue of his fifty-cent coin, 
given him many years before by 
his Uncle Timothy, with whom 
he had lived. It was Uncle 
Timothy who had inculcated in 
him his superstitious beliefs since 
early childhood. The lucky coin 
never left Carter’s pocket, fer 


he always recalled the eccentric old 
man’s words when giving him the coin: 
“Guard it with care, for some day it will 


be the. means of your fortune!” 


“For one thing,’’ Carter said, after a 
short silence, ‘‘I lost the letter from his 
wife, my aunt. She hated me, although 
I imagine it was be- 
Timothy 
His will seemed 
to prove it, and now she’s been dead for the last 
I do know that the old man was 


we never met. 
cause she believed Uncle 
favored me over her. 


three years. 
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WAS in Melbourne in 1919, you see, when I got this 
letter announcing that my Uncle Timothy had died, 
and been buried up in this part of the country where he 
had lived all his life and built up his prominent position.” 


be the means of prion him into 


secretly buried, at night. With 


him was buried ——” By Paul R. 


“But there must be some 
* Dunlevy pro- 
tested, a perplexed frown on his face. 
Again Carter shook his head. ‘‘He was 
" a very, very queer old scout, 
and he ruled my aunt like a 
sergeant rules a buck private. 
Whatever he said went. 
Being very wealthy, as 
he was, you can imagine 
that he was the center 
of some interest. But 
all I could learn from 
the lawyer back home 
was the fact that he left 
a very peculiar will. 
He stipulated that all, 
his remaining cash, since 
his wife had her own 
money, was to be turned 
into jewelry, and that 
that jewelry must be 
buried with him.” Car- 
ter leaned forward. “If 
YT can find where he’s 
buried, the will says, 
I'm to have the store 


Lon,’ 


records, 


















a 


of jewelry!” 
Dunlevy’s face ex- 
pressed amazement. 


Then—‘But why all 
that trouble to leave 
you an inheritance?” 

“He didn’t believe in 
banks, and wanted all 
that money to stay with 
him to the last. I tell 
you he had very strange 
fancies.” 

“So now you're try- 
ing to find where he’s 
buried?” 

“Exactly. The stones 
and gold and silver in 
his coffin must be worth 
several hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Dunlevy whistled. 
“And you don’t know 
where the grave is— 
not the faintest idea?” 

Carter leaned for- 
ward, his eyes intent on 
the face of the man 
across from him. ‘Only 
one thing: it’s in the 
State of Massachusetts, and it’s in an 
old church with a gray-stone front 


HALF-DOLLAR 


off evil—bui I did not dream do lt would 
the hideous compen) of the dead 


. and sides, while the back is brown- To one side of the dismal-looking structure he could 
Milton stone. Ought to be able to rec- discern dim and motionless blotches of white which he knew 
ognize that if I see it, don’t you were the tottering headstones of graves. But Timothy 

think?” had been buried in a vault; so much he knew. Treading 

“But why haven’t you come sooner, if your uncle died _ silently on the thick grass of the lawn, he stepped forward. 
eight years ago?” He felt certain that within he would find his uncle’s burial- 


“Well, I had a five-year contract that I had just 
signed when I got my aunt’s letter. And when that 
expired, I agreed, as a favor to the management, to 
stay another year at a much higher salary. 
Then I came, and still I haven’t been able to 
find Uncle Timothy’s grave.’’ Then he 
added: ‘‘You see, to save expenses I got 
this job with Spun Gold.” 

Dunlevy nodded. “If you want 
any help in your search, you under- 
stand, just as a friend I'd be will- 
ing——” 

The train pulled into the tiny 
wooden station at Valley Hill, their 
destination, as Carterroseand thanked 
Dunlevy for his offer. Together 
they left the smoking-room to get their 
bags. The rest of the car was filled 
with other members of the company, 
and within a few moments they were 
jolting harshly over a rutted road on 
the way to the hotel. 

As Carter walked slowly along the 
principal street of Valley Hill, a few 
hours later, three crows winged 
silently over the blunt steeple of 
the old church before him. 
Instinctively he crossed and 
uncrossed two fingers of his left 
hand to ward off the bad luck. 

He stopped then to look closely 
at the church. With a thumping 
heart he saw, in the dim twilight, 
that the old structure conformed 
to certain particulars. He ran 
down a narrow gravel path along 
the side. He saw then that the 
old church had a _ gray-stone 









































The old 


front and sides, and a brown- oO Sher 
stone back! He hastened to the ee. 
front, and stopped once more. and its 
Through his mind raced the eters ok 

f his uncle’ n ight re- 
memory oO Is cles strange vented he 


will—and of the treasure! 

The murky twilight shrouding 
the church’s ivy-covered walls, 
and throwing fantastic shadows 
across its leaning porch, pro- 
duced upon him a sensation of 
apprehension. Absolute silence only en- 
hanced this sensation. With nervous fingers 
he twisted the lucky fifty-cent piece in his trousers-pocket; 
with wide-open eyes he stared about through the creeping 
darkness, and saw not a soul. 


end of an 

ancient 

casket on 
its shelf 
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34 GHOST 
place, the spot where the treasure had been hidden for years. 

As he ascended the steps of the porch, a creak of the 
rotting wood startled him. Again he stood for a moment, 
listening for any sound from inside. Far down the dusky 
street behind him he could hear a child’s shout. That was 
all; the church remained oppressively still. After peering 
into the gloom, he entered the open front door. 

“Funny there's no one about,”’ he muttered. 


E stood at the end of the aisle. At the altar end, a gray 

light filtered through a window, marking only the 
faintest outlines of the interior. Again he fingered the lucky 
coin in his pocket. As his moist fingers wrapped themselves 
about the surface of the coin, suddenly he saw ‘the outlines 
of a door on the far side of the church. A very faint, waver- 
ing light showed him that someone, or something, had lit a 
candle beyond that open door. His staring eyes fixed on the 
faint oblong of dim light—indicating someone who could 


answer his inquiries. Then, carefully stepping on the 
stone flagging, he moved toward the inner door. 
As he approached, his fingers clutched the coin. His 


breath almost ceased, for he could not throw off an eerie 
feeling of oppression, and he slowed his pace. He reached 
the door and discovered a stairway of stone, going down to 
the right. It was faintly illuminated from some unseen 
source. Again he 
advanced, peering 
and listening. But 
still he heard no 
sound but his own 
sharp intakes of 
breath. 

He crept down 
the stone steps to 
the bottom, and 
froze to the spot. 
Around the cor- 
ner of the dark 
vault-like room 
under the church 
appeared a with- 
ered old woman, 
gliding silently on 
worn shoes. Before her squinting eyes she held a large 
candle. This was the light that illumined the door at the 
head of the stairs! Sighting Carter, who waited motionless 
and speechless with amazement and fearful wonder, she 
veered toward him, and came to a halt beneath his eyes. 
He broke into a nervous laugh. 

“IT was a little frightened for a moment.” 
the wrinkled face that was leering at him. 

In a scratchy, unsteady voice she asked suddenly: 

to see something, mister?” 
* The candle guttered and smoked before Carter’s eyes, 
which were now becoming accustomed to the ominous gloom. 
He could see that duli plastered walls, with rotting wooden 
columns, surrounded him. 


“Great God! 


his mind." 


He looked at 


“Want 


“TI WANT to know if Timothy Carter is buried here,’’ he 
asked, removing his hat to wipe the sudden cold per- 
spiration from his forehead. ‘‘Can you tell me?” 

“Buried here?’”’ the emaciated old woman repeated scorn- 
fully. Then her thin, dry lips split in a silent laugh, revealing 
shrunken, toothless gums. Carter started back. His mus- 
cles tightened when she leaned forward and muttered: 
“Do you want to see bones, mister? Bones?” 

She turned her back on him and moved away, making not 
a sound on the damp floor. Irresistibly drawn, Carter 
followed her around the corner. The scrape of his feet, as 
he stepped uneasily, seemed unduly loud. She did not look 
back, but continued straight up to an oaken door in the wall 
ahead of them. Without stopping, she swung it open. It 
made no sound. 

She led him inside the crypt which the opening of the door 


“With horrified eyes Carter Saad at the wall. 
The lantern light fell clearly on it, but where 
there had been a large oaken door the night 
before, there was now a solid brick wall. 


The fearful truth burst upon 


STORIES 


had revealed. With a yellow, swollen-veined hand she 
beckoned to Carter, who came on, peering about him for 
some possible sign of his uncle's grave, and still clutching the 
lucky coin in his pocket. 

He felt strangled by the stale air of the place, but he stood 
silently beside her and with fascinated eyes watched her 
lean over and pick up something white. She held it in the 
light of the candle, and again her lips opened silently. In 
her hand she held a small skull. Carter saw her spidery 
fingers hold it almost lovingly, as he listened in a daze to her 
harsh voice. 

“This skull, mister—it’s years old. It belonged to one 
of the finest ladies ever born in this village. What a sweet 
girl she was!” The old woman broke off to leer at Carter, 
who could only stare at the skull’s black eyeholes and the 
gleaming surface, caressed by the yellow fingers. The voice 
went on: ‘These bones in the crypt, mister—I’ve watched 
‘em for many a year. I know every one of ‘em. Here's 
this girl, and over here—’’ she placed the little skull carefully 
on the ground among a heap of long, thin white bones, and 
shuffled over to another corner—‘‘and over here is the Cap- 
tain.” 

She turned about once more to peer at Carter, who stood 
by the bones of the beautiful girl, unable to move his feet. 
What sort of ghoulish woman was this that loved ancient 
bones — who rel- 
ished the feel of 
them, who spent 
her days alone 
among these 
ghastly heaps of 
human remains? 
The old, old voice 
rasped on: 

“The Captain. 
What a fine man 
he was! He was 
killed in the Grea: 
War. See, mister 
what a strong man 


he was?” 
Before his eyes 
the old woman 


held a long thin shin-bone. Her fingers were clasped around 
it tightly. Under reddened eyelids her rheumy eyes searched 
it anxiously, as if to discover if it were going to fall to dust. 
Carter moved nearer. He looked down at the heaps of bones 
on the floor. There were some little piles separated from 
the rest, while one end of the crypt was a mass of white 
gleams. 

“Ha, ha! What fine men and women there are here!” 
The ragged old woman shuffled about, throwing the wavering 
rays of her candle on the walls of the dismal room. Carter 
cleared his throat huskily. 

“Do you know if Timothy Carter is buried here?’’ he 
managed to ask in desperation. He shuddered. The 
mouldy smell of the crypt made him sick with horror. 

“Who d'’ye say, mister?’ The old woman raised her 
candle, and its flickering light revealed the end of an ancient 
casket on its shelf. 

“Timothy Carter?’ A cold shiver crawled up and down 
his spine, for the old woman seemed to glare at him malev- 
olently. 

“Timothy Carter?’ She coughed hackingly, and again 
he saw the malevolent glare. ‘‘You’ll have to ask some- 
where else.” Her voice cracked in a shrill laugh. 

The very hair rose on Carter’s scalp. His throat closed 
up tightly. 

He decided suddenly that he wanted to go, to get away 
from this creature. She was stroking a skull she had re- 
trieved from another casket at the end of the crypt. He 
called to her: 

“T'll try to find out in the morning. I'm very much 
obliged for your trouble.’” He edged toward the door. 
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With swift, shuffling steps she preceded him to the door 
of the crypt, and led the way, peering from time to time over 
her bent shoulder, to see if he followed. 

At the bottom of the stairway, she stopped and grinned. 
“T hope you enjoyed yourself, mister.” 


“CYH, yes—interesting--— Mechanically he reached in 
his pocket, brought out a coin, and with an unavoidable 

feeling of repugnance, placed it in her greedy hand. As his 

fingers brushed hers, he found them cold—damply cold. 

With a muttered “Good night” he fled up the dark stairs, 
through the pitch-black interior of the church, and out onto 
the porch. Outside it was dark, too, but here and there 
through the gloom pierced the lights of houses and distant 
lamp-posts. 

He breathed deeply, and on an impulse, looked back 
toward the door through which he had just come so rapidly. 
He could see nothing, hear nothing. Jumping off the creaking 
porch, he walked toward the town—disconsolate, for, after 
all, this was not where his uncle was buried. Uncle Timothy’s 
will had given a fairly definite description of 
the grave in which he was to be placed. 
Carter had seen no such grave or vault. 

Carter arrived at the theater just a few 
moments before performance time. In great 
haste he ripped off his 
clothes, made up, and put 
on the English Police In- 
spector’s uniform he wore 
throughout the play. Dun- 
levy, who shared the same 
dressing-room, was already 
standing in the wings, and so 
Carter did not notice until 
the first intermission the 
paper which re- 
posed on his dress- 
ing-table. Then 
at once he rec- 
ognized it forwhat 
it was: his notice. 
In short,twoweeks 
from that coming 
Saturday night 
his services would 
no longer be re- 
quired. Somehow 
he finished the 
performance, but 
his mind was stun- 
ned. He spoke his 
lines and did the 
required business | 
mechanically. 
After the perform- 
ance he removed 
his uniform and 
make-up  deject- 
edly. Dunlevy 
watched him with 
sympathy. 

“Never mind, 
Lon,” he told 
Carter. ‘‘That’s 
just a bad break. 
The stage-mana- 
ger’s brother is 
coming. This is prob- 
ably to make room 
for him.”’ 

“T know, John, but I needed this job pretty badly. It 
took me around the country-——” 

In his discouragement he did not desire to speak of his 
disappointment in the church. He dressed slowly, his mind 
































filled with projects for further search for the real church 
with the brown-stone back. Together the two men walked 
to the frame hotel where the company had put up for the 
one night in Valley Hill. As they walked into the lobby, 
the company manager approached them. 

“I’m terribly sorry, Mr. Carter, but your trunk has been 
lost, somehow.” 

“My trunk? Lost?” 

“TY don’t think it was taken off the train when we arrived 
here,” the man apologized. ‘I’m very sorry.” 

“Hmph. Much good that does. Oh, well, it'll come back 
if I’m lucky.” They ascended to their small double room. 

As they prepared for bed, Carter felt in his trousers- 
pockets to remove his money for the night. He felt care- 
fully, removed a few loose bills and some change, and ex- 
amined the coins, first slowly, then feverishly. 

“My coin, my lucky coin—where is it?” 

“Can’t you find it?” 

“No! I always carry it in this pocket—it must have 
fallen out. Oh, if I lost it——’’ Then he stared hard at 
Dunlevy. “I'll bet I gave it to that awful old 
woman.” 

“What old woman?” Dunlevy was surprised. 

Carter now remembered giving the old woman 
in the crypt a tip. He remembered also that he 
had not looked to see what he had given her. 

He had merely reached in his pocket 
and handed her the first coin that 
had come to his fingers. 

“This evening before 
the performance,” he told 
Dunlevy hesitantly, “TI 
went into an old church 
on the other side of 
town. I thought it was 
where I'd find Uncle 
Timothy, since it tallied 
with the descrip- 
tion. When I went 
in to ask, an old 


Something 
gleamed in 
hishand. 
It wasa 
fifty-cent 
piece 


woman took me 
through a crypt, 
a ghastly place. 
She seemed to 
love those old heaps of 
bones. She rambled 
on in a cracked voice 

But I didn’t see any 
I tell you I must have 


—and I could-get. nothing out of her. 
tomb that could have been the one. 
given her my fifty-cent piece!’’ 

“But you can get it back from her to morrow, Lon,’’Dun- 
levy suggested. ‘And I’m sorry that (Continued on page 93) 


HOW I Got 


This lover, who used the powers of darkness 
forgot onething. The penalty fora Palente 


By Hugh Maddox 
as told to Katharine Metcalf Roof 


OU may not believe in this spiritual adventure. I can 

only say that it is true to me. Religion has had a 

good deal to say, first and last, on the subject of lost 

and saved souls. There are still parsons who will tell 

you that your soul will be lost if you persist in ‘‘sin,”’ 

but that it can be saved by giving up your evil ways, whatever 
they may be. There are religions that tell you just how to be 
saved, even in the very moment ot 
death; cheerful religions that be- 
lieve we are all saved whatever we do. 
And there was stern old Calvin of 
that darker, illogical age which be- 
lieved in the grim and horrible doc- 
trines of preordination, infant 
damnation, and all the rest of 
it. [ have studied all the faiths. 

But there is such a thing as 
an actual lost soul. I myself 
have proved it. 

Asa child I grew up demand- 
ing and getting my own way. I 
don’t think I was naturally wil- 
ful or tyrannical, but my 
father died when | was seven, 
and I was very different from 
my mother, so that I bewildered 
her. And, as I was stronger than 
she, I gradually dominated her. 

I had everything that I could 
want in a material way, and as 
a boy the demand for affection 
was not very strong in me. I 
knew it first as callow romance. 
In my prep days I fell in love 
with one of the professor’s 
daughters—the usual thing, 
with shallow roots,. having 
no significance in my de- 
velopment. 

In my freshman days it 
was an older girl, some- 
thing of a vamp, not so good 
for me. I disliked to remem- 
ber it when it was over. 
After that, a procession of 
light, harmless young loves. 
They took me through col- 
lege, carried me over the 


vear of traveling my 

mother gave me—-well, Unwilling, but 

it was not until I met held in hyp- 

Corinne Quintard that I otic subjec- 
tion, Corinne 


really learned what it was 
to love intensely, unhap- 
pily, absorbingly. 
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put her arm 
about my neck 
and kissed me 
























For I met Corinne just a little bit too late. © She was in her 
second season and already engaged. 

How shall I describe this small, slight, elusive girl-thing 
who was destined to have such a devastating effect upon my 
life? She was not exactly pretty. She was not conspicuous 
in any way, vet I felt her profoundly the moment I first 
saw her; a dainty, blow-away, piquant girl with large eyes 
sometimes gray, sometimes blue, dark-lashed and ex- 
pressive, perhaps beyond the owner’s emotional capacity: 
a small, childish, rather retroussé nose, burnt-gold hair, a 
sensitive mouth capable of a peculiar and disturbing sort 
of sweetness; magnetic voice 
that exactly belonged to her, 
and something individual and 
indescribable in every move- 
ment and expression of her 
personality. Corinne was 
tremendously like herself. 

It was the romantic, idealis- 
tic side of me that Corinne 
took by storm. From the first 
she made her attack—by no 
means a conscious or inten- 
tional one—upon my _ ima- 
gination. J wanted her as I 
have never wanted anything 
or anyone in all my life, but 
it was an inner thing that I 
desired to possess, her soul 
more than her body. 

But Corinne, as I have said, 
was already engaged, and to 
an old friend of mine—a 
man almost unbelievably 
eligible from every stand- 


point. No wonder her 
worldly aunt was well 
satisfied. Allan Grayson 


was not only an excellent 
match in the worldly sense; 
he was all that is manly, 
dependable, clean, and 
strong. He was a far 
better man than [ in all 
respects. That, I have 
never disputed for a mo- 
ment. He was just the 
husband for Corinne, who 
was, and still is, more 
child. than woman, un- 
developed, innocently plea- 
sure-loving. 1, who am 
unstable, turbulent of spirit, 
lacking in judgment and 
control, am a poor steers- 
man, indeed, for such a light craft 
on the sea of life. 

Allan had captured Corinne, and 
1 wanted her. That was the. be- 


Back My SOUL 


to overcome the weak resistance of a woman, 
crime is, of all punishmenis, the most hideous 


ginning of the trouble. And Corinne innocently enjoyed my 
exaggerated devotion, enjoyed her power over me, and used 
it—not with intentional cruelty, for I know now that it was 
impossible for her to conceive of the emotional excesses of 
my storm-tossed nature, but just with the natural cat-and- 
mouse instinct that is in all women—until the day came that I 
frightened her. After that, she avoided me, and that brought 
me to the crossroad, the soul’s crossroad, the choice between 
right and wrong. 

One summer night Corinne had played upon me in her 
light, unthinking, childish way at a dance. 
She roused my jealousy, and tormented me 
with flitting, illusive glimpses of possible 
tenderness—until in the dark of the 
shrubberies I kissed her, as Allan 
had never kissed her. I knew that, 
by the way it frightened and startled 
her. It awakened no re- 
sponse, only made her 
want to run from me. 
She left me in hell—at 
the entrance of hell, I 
should say, for I was des- 
tined to enter it and pene- 
trate its murkiest depths. 

Corinne was not the 
modern, courageous boy- 
girl. She was ultra- 
feminine and afraid of 
quite a variety of things. 
Perhaps, most of all, it 
was life that she feared. 
Had her destiny permitted 
her to do so, she would 
have lived forever on the 
surface. 





Allan 
was back 


Possibly, safe  pefore I 
with Allan, she might knew it. 
have done so. Allan, 

I have said that from oe 
boyhood I had had my vont Dead 
own way, with the result betrayed! 


that my strong will had 

grown into an irresistible force, and 
was felt in a greater or less degree by 
all who came in touch with me. At 
school and college it had not run 
counter to that of my teacher’s, be- 
cause it was not so much that I wanted 
my own way in general, as that when I 
wanted an especial thing strongly, I 
simply had to have it. Until I was 
denied Corinne’s love, I had never 
wanted anything that I could not ob- 
tain. That this will of mine was of a 
hypnotic type I had come to realize, 
without thinking much about it, in those 
parlor games of willing, telepathy, e¢ cctera, 
which we all indulge in at one time or 
another. 

















One rainy evening at Allan's house we chanced to play one 
of these games. It came Corinne’s turn to be willed and I 
chanced to be the willer. Every time it worked. With my 
hand on her bright head, Corinne found the key under the 
pillow, kissed the little god of love in the sunroom opening 
out of the large living-room, picked up the volume of Sonnets 
from the Portuguese on the table and opened to the forty- 
second sonnet. Someone read the first line aloud: 


“How do I love thee? Let me count the ways.” 


When it came to that sonnet, Corinne 
flung off the bandage with one of her 
swift, childish gestures. ‘I don’t like 
it. It’s spooky! I don’t want to do this 
any more.” 

Allan did not like it, either. I 
caught sight of his kind face, 
disturbed, perplexed. The next 
minute the bandage was tied 
over another pair of eyes, and 
the game went on with less 
spectacular success. 

Corinne seemed quite 
seriously disturbed, like a 
child not ‘knowing the 
reason. She wandered off 
by herself into the sun- 
room, sweet and shadowy 
in the half light, and stood 
looking at the little god of 
love she had kissed in the 
center of the tiny,  tinkling 
fountain. I followed her. She 
turned and spoke: 

“Why did you make me do 
that idiotic thing?” 

“Oh, just the first thing that 
came into my _ head,” I an- 
swered carelessly. I stood staring 
at her, trying to fathom those 
tender, careless eyes, very dark 
now, a trifle frightened. 

Suddenly  Corinne’s brows 
contracted and she looked away. 

“Don't,” she said sharply. 

“Don't what?” 

“Don’t look at me like that.” 

“Like what?” 

“The way you are looking.” 

I laughed, but my laugh had 
an unnatural sound. “I don’t 
know how TIT was looking.” 

“Yes, you do,” replied Corinne 
wilfully, illogically. ‘You are 
trying to make me do something 


again.” 

“lam not,’ I protested with 
perfect truth. “But I’d_ like 
to.” 
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Corinne turned her delicate shoulder upon me. ‘‘Well— 
don’t,”’ she said. “I don’t like it.” 

She walked away from me and went back to the others, 
ignoring me for the rest of the evening, although once or 
twice, when I looked her way, I caught her troubled gaze 
upon me. When her eyes met mine, she always looked 
hurriedly away. 


E met almost every day that summer, although we were 

not often alone together. I knew that I ought to go 
away—that I ought to thrust Corinne out of my mind and 
heart altogether. I had no right to her; she belonged to 
another man. And though my heart told me that she did 
not love Allan as Allan and I understood love, neither had 
she shown the slightest indication of loving me, although 
once or twice I felt—or fancied I felt—that I held a certain 
attraction for her. But with Allan she was at ease, pro- 
tected, comfortable—safe. 

I have no one but myself to blame—no one. But it was 
Corinne who threw the temptation in my way. She little 
guessed, poor child, the dark depths over which, butterfly- 
like, she flitted. 

She had retained her resentment of my domination over 
her in the willing game, and she wanted to punish me for it. 
She did—beyond her understanding or desire. 

Again it.was after a dance in the garden, but this time 
Corinne had been dancing with Allan. I sat a few paces 
away, companionless, save for my cigarette, on the edge of 
the fountain. When Corinne caught sight of me, she began 
to make love to 
Allan. She was 
soon in his arms. 
Of course, it was 
his right, but the 
sight was more 
than I could well 
endure. I rose, 
threw away my 
cigarette, and 
strolled toward 
them. Allan re- 
leased her at once 
when he saw me 
approaching. I 
stood there before 
them, leaning 
against a_ tree. 
An idea had come 
to me. 

I would see if I could make Corinne send Allan away. 
I focused my will on the thought and bent my eyes on her 
in the semi-darkness. After a moment she began to fidget 
about in her seat. She looked up at me, and when she had 
done so, did not look away again. I increased the force of 
my demand. Corinne’s lips parted; then, with her eyes on 
mine, she spoke: 

“Allan, I wish you would get me my shawl.” 


from me. 


HE turned a surprised look upon her. ‘Your shawl? 
Dear girl, it’s as hot as blazes.”’ 

But Corinne shivered. “I know it, but somehow I'm 
chilly. I want it.” 

Allan jumped to his feet and was off at once. 
were still on Corinne. 

“Come here,’’ I said in a low voice. 

“Why should I?’ Surprise and resentment struggled in 
Corinne’s tone. ‘It’s for you to come to me—if I wanted 
you—but I don’t.” 

“Yes,” I replied steadily, ““vou do want to come to me— 
and you are coming. You are coming right over here to me 
before Allan comes back.”’ 

She gave a little frightened sob and her wide eyes met 
mine. Her hands came together, clutching each other. But 
she rose to her feet, took a step, hesitated, covered her face 


My eyes 


“ walked the streets all day, and for ie first 
time 1 noticed how men turned their faces away 
from me in the street, how the little children ran 
.1l had become that most dread 
thing on earth—a human body without a soul . 


“There was nothing to do but return, — te 
the palace of sin where oblivion was to be found. 
But on the Pau threshold of the place—" 


with her hands, dropped them, and slowly came right to me. 
She stood looking up at me. 

“Well, are you satisfied?” 
smile. 

“Not yet. You kissed Allan because you knew it drove 
a knife into my heart. Now, you are going to kiss me— 
just the way you kissed him.” 

Corinne gave a little cry. “I’m not. 
vou say such a thing! I'm engaged to Allan. 
to kiss you.” 

I continued to look steadily down into her eyes. ‘‘Yes, 
you do. You want to kiss me just the way I want to kiss 
you. You are going to kiss me before Allan comes back.” 

There was something dreadful about the little silence that 
followed. I felt it. even through the wild tumult of pain 
and desire that filled my heart. 

Unwilling, but held in hypnotic subjection, Corinne put 
her arm about my neck and kissed me. She drew my head 
down as she pressed her lips against mine. 


She spoke shakily, trying to 


I won't. How dare 
I don’t want 


How can I describe that kiss! Its torment far outweighed 

its bliss. Corinne’s sweet lips on mine, but without 
volition, without desire. It was as if I kissed her carven 
image. It was like the kiss ‘in hopeless fancy feigned on 
lips that are for others.” 

And Allan was back before I knew it. Allan, my friend, 
whose trust I had betrayed! He had seen all! 

“So that is why you sent me away,” he said quietly. 

His voice roused Corinne. She stood staring at him in 
bewildered misery 
like a child. 

“No, Allan, no,” 
she said. “TI didn't 
send you away 
for that. I wanted 
my shawl. I don't 
know why I kissed 
Hugh. I—I don’t 
care anything 
about him. Please 
don't be angry at 
me, Allan.”’ 

Her words 
goaded me. I 
addressed Allan. 
“She may not 
know why she let 
me kiss her,’ I 
said, ‘‘but she 
doesn’t love you, cither, Allan. You might as well face 
that.” 

Allan looked at me intently before he replied very quietly. 
“T know she doesn’t love me yet. But she will if you'll leave 
her alone. She doesn’t love you, either, and she doesn’t 
like you as well as she does me—by half.” 

“That’s true, that’s true,’’ sobbed Corinne. ‘I don’t 
like him one bit. I'm afraid of him. Allan, dear, please 
take me away where I will never see him-again, please, 
Allan.” 

She was a bit hysterical and caught at his coat like a child 
crying piteously, and Allan gathered her into his strong, 
gentle arms. 


“PUSH: dear, hush. There is nothing to be afraid of. 

Hugh can’t hurt you. He doesn’t want to. He's in 
love with you, too—that’s all. Of course, he’d like to get 
you away from me. I would in his place. But we mustn't 
let him.” , 

“No, no. We mustn't let him,’’ Corinne said, and sobbed. 
And she went away with Allan, leaving me with hell in my 
heart. 

I think it was that night—alone, under the light of the 
moon, which occult scientists tell us is an actual source of 
evil—that I made my deliberate plan (Continued on page 89) 


The President is not 
without an air of im- 






portance when he 

asks us what we 

think of the phe- 
nomena 


as Lceland Proved 
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That Ghosts EXIST? 


Here 1s a scientist's account of amazing séances 


held by a Ghost Club. 


The members sat in the 


darkness of a bare room and listened to the 
madhouse clatter of discarnate forces fighting 
for mastery 


OW little any of us know what is really going on in 
the world! For instance—how many people have 
ever heard of the Ghost Club of Iceland? 

Professor Gudmunden Hannesson, of the Uni- 

versity of Reykjavik, Iceland, has recently dis- 

closed the existence of this extraordinary club and the re- 

markable occult services that are held regularly at the cold 
top of the earth. 

Professor Hannesson has favored us with a vivid descrip- 
tion. He says: 

I dare say that it would interest the reader to get some idea 
of the meetings, or séances, of the Ghost Club; what the 
surroundings are like, and what takes place at the séances. 

We leave home in the evening and go along the dirty and 
badly illuminated roads. We come to a small box-like 
house with flat roof and large windows with closed shutters. 
In the lobby there is a faint light, and a crowd of people, 
who in silence and with a grave mien are taking off their 
coats. 

From the lobby the people go into a fair-sized hall with 
benches in the part nearest the door. At the opposite end, 
up to the middie of the wall. is a pulpit-fashioned lectern, in 


front of which is a large empty space. The room is not very 
inviting. The air is stale and damp—as might be expected, 
for with the windows closed with shutters on the outside 
and on the inside covered with heavy, opaque blinds, there 
is but little ventilation. The light is poor; one petroleum 
lamp hanging down from the ceiling does not do justice to a 
room of that size. 

In front of the foremost bench stands a small harmonium, 
and in the empty space close to the lectern there are two 
chairs and a table. On this table are some tin funnels, 
called trumpets, and a music-box, while in the corner stands 
a huge tin funnel fastened to the top of a high iron frame 
and so arranged that it may be turned in any direction. 

People seat themselves on the benches and the room is soon 
filled. Then comes the medium, a young, handsome fellow. 
He sits down on one of the chairs in front of the lectern, and 
beside him on the other chair sits a man who is to watch 
him when the light is put out, and report if he finds that he 
resorts to imposture. The President scans the hall to see if 
everybody is present and that everything is in order. Then 
the door is locked and the lamp is put out, but a candle is lit 
for the man who is to play the harmon- (Continued on page 79) 
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Men armed with fearsome illusions Bisel the 


WEN and I—we are brothers—had become in- 

volved in the strangest battle ever waged against 

black magic. We discovered that a medium, 

Daniel Buwalda, had solved the problem of 

reading the minds of other persons. He was a 
master telepathist. 

Buwalda had made a confederate of Coralie Griffin, 
a beautiful Armenian woman, who had been married to a 
New York banker. The latter, James Griffin, had com- 
mitted suicide because Buwalda had willed him to do so. 

Then Buwalda had launched a plot to bring all humanity 
under his spell. His weird powers enabled him to control 
minds, as well as to read them. He quickly piled up a fortune 








Owen leaped to Coralie’s side 
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ganas Purcells strike in 


By 
Hugh Docre Purcell 


of a billion dollars, because he could foretell the fluctuations 
of stocks on Wall Street. He caused a reign of terror in the 


city by causing the police to see visions that destroyed their 
morale, and by encouraging criminals to take the upper hand. 

Owen and J, aided by Peter Kanarjian, who was Coralie’s 
cousin and in love with her, and by a taxi chauffeur, Tim 
Nolan, finally located Buwalda in an apartment house on 
Fifth Avenue. 


At a séance, conducted by Owen under the 
pseudonym of Dr. Proteus, we had learned 
that Coralie was actually the passive source 
of the magician’s power. When she was 
present, he obtained telepathic results, 
though why or how this was so, even he was 
unable to tell. If we could 
separate them physically, Bu- 
walda would be rendered harm- 
less. 
Then Owen telegraphed to 
Peter and myself to meet him in 
’ front of the apartment building, 
to take part in the grand assault 
we had already planned. We re- 
sponded promptly. 


N the cab, with Nolan obey- 
ing me to the extent of steering 
a more cautious course than was his 
wont, Peter and I reviewed our situ- 
ation coolly enough. The visits we 
had paid to our folks had served tc 
steady us, to lighten somewhat the 
gloom into which the fantastic state 
of affairs in the city had plunged us. 
We knew that we were on our way 
to take part in a forlorn hope, but 
at least it promised to be a physical 
combat, and no man of ordinary 
courage shrinks from such a test. 
The disembodied forces of evil are 
infinitely harder to face. 

Peter did not fail, however, to bring into 
the open an aspect of our problem which I 
had subconsciously been trying to evade. 
“T was greatly puzzled last night by the 
attitude of the spirits toward Dr. Pro- 
teus,” he said bluntly. 

“You mean—” 

“That it was strange they should have 
been unwilling to give him the address to 
which we are now going, Buwalda’s 
address. They had come for the purpose 
of helping us, and yet they seemed afraid 
to trust him too far.” 

“At these séances, the living often 
find the behavior of the dead irrational,” 1 argued lamely. 

“The spirits of Griffin and the lawyer Dickinson were 
amazingly rational, on the other hand. Jf they know more 
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way to Buwalda's last oneal Bui the 


tray unexpecied fashion 


Als told to 
W. Adolphe Roberts 


about Dr. Proteus than we do, how are we justified in scorning 
their distrust of him?” 

“Tt may have been that they feared the vengeance of his 
enemies in the after-world, and not at all that they themselves 
wanted to hide the truth from him.” 

“‘Does he really have enemies of that kind?” 

“Certainly. He is a learned occultist—a sorcerer, as 
they would have said in the Middle Ages. He has probed into 
regions which are closed to ordinary men, and because his 
motives are good the evil spirits detest him. What do you 
suppose those monstrous bats that visited us were? They 
were demons, come to destroy him, and incidentally the rest 
of the company. The earth-spirit, Vulpia, drove them away. 
At a former séance, we were attacked by a demon who had 
assumed the traditional satanic form. Pretty serious enemies 
those, if you ask me!” 

“Demons!” mumbled Peter, paling. 
of such beings as a child in Armenia.” 
himself, and relapsed into silence. 

I had come to my brother’s defence in all sincerity, 
and as I spoke, the conviction grew upon me that I 
had given the only possible explanation. But the 
menace hanging over us was made the darker 
thereby. Owen had admitted in his telegram 
that the appeal to Vulpia had not been success- 
ful. She, too, might now be a foe. In the face 
of increasing hostility on the supernatural plane, 
how could we hope to win? 

Luckily, the mood of despondency passed 
quickly for both of us. I am sure that the 
jovial companionship of Tim Nolan had much 
to do with it. He had-started to carol an 
especially ribald verse concerning the well- 
known ‘‘Mademoiselle from Armentiéres.” I 
laughed, Peter followed suit, and we snapped 
back into the realistic anticipation of battle which 
had thrilled us at the beginning of the ride. 

We had now crossed the Bridge and were speed- 
ing northwards in Manhattan. I observed that 
the streets were somewhat more animated than 
in Brooklyn. Groups of citizens had assembled in 
the open and were discussing events with a show 
of bravado. Nervous policemen moved them along, 
or joined in the debates, as it struck their individ- 
ual fancies. There was even a scattering of news- 
boys plying their trade. I ordered Nolan to stop 
and bought a paper. But I can remember nothing 
from the hysterical headlines and the clutter of 
rumors printed on the front page. It was not a 
sane metropolitan newspaper I held in my hand, but a broad- 
side of incoherent notes on the panic. I threw it away. 

Reaching Fifth Avenue, at Washington Square, we swept 
up the broad and almost deserted thoroughfare at fifty miles 
an hour. Nolan was in his element. He let out a whoop, gave 
his head a vigorous shake that set his cap over his left ear, 
bent low over his wheel, and undoubtedly enjoyed all the 
thrills of an aviator crossing the Atlantic. 


“T heard talk 
He crossed 


At Fifty-ninth Street I induced him to slow down. We 
were approaching our destination, and it was necessary that 
we keep a sharp look-out for Owen. As we skirted the Central 
Park side of the Avenue in the Seventies, I caught sight of 
my brother. He was seated tranquilly on a bench, just be- 
yond one of the entrances to the park. No one else was in 
view, yet I shuddered in fear for him. It seemed an act of 
reckless defiance of the powers arrayed against us, that he 
should be there unguarded. Across the way, towering fifteen 
stories high, was an apartment house of the newest type. Its 
number was lettered plainly upon the glass of its arched portal 
—2011 Fifth Avenue—the number that had been wrenched 

























I would 
have given 
worlds to 
know what 
he said to 
her 
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from the hesitating spectral lips of James Griffin's ghost. 
I called to Nolan to stop. Immediately, Owen arose, crossed 
the sidewalk rapidly and crowded into the cab with us. 
“1 got here half an hour ahead of you,’ he stated noncha- 
lantly. ‘‘Had the luck to find a subway train running, and 
walked over from Lexington Avenue.” 
“But—for God’s sake!—sitting in the open like that,” I 
exploded. ‘‘Weren’t you molested?” 


“YY OT seriously. A man did try to stick me up. I think he 

was merely a footpad. I scared him off with this.’ He 
produced an automatic with a silencer attached, then slipped 
it back into his pocket. ‘Now, let us drive around the block 
and get the details of our plan straight.” 

Nolan swung the car down East Seventy-seventh Street. 

“Tell us first how Anna Wagner escaped,” I said. 

Owen shrugged his shoulders. “It was quite mysterious. 
The door from the bedroom into the hall had been 
locked. I heard a sound and rushed in to find the lock lying 
on the floor. It had been drawn out of the wood, screws and 
all. The girl couldn’t have'done it. But she had gone.” 

“You must have some theory to explain it.” 

“She received aid—super-normal aid, of course, since she 
was alone in the room and the lock was drawn from the inside.” 

“Then your flat is no longer protected by the succubus?” 

“So it would 
appear.” 

“What did Vul- 
pia say to you?” 

“We will not 
discuss that. It’s 
enough for you to 
know that she’s 
offended.” 

I was conscious 
once more of a 
sense of horror at 
the strange bond 
that evidently ex- 
isted between the 
succubus and 
Owen. But I 
would not let my- 
self think about it. I could not afford to. ‘Well, our errand 
up here?’ I muttered. ‘Tell us what we are to do.” 

“Good. The first step is to find out whether Coralie is 
actually in that apartment house with Buwalda.” 

“We'll probably be killed at it. But suppose we learn that 
she is there. What then?” 

“We must separate them.” 

“It’s a big order.” 

“Not so big as you fear, maybe.’’ He turned to Peter, and 
suddenly his manner became infinitely gracious, though there 
was no relaxing of his austere dignity. I realized in that 
moment that he was a natural leader of men, that hitherto he 
had held in reserve the full measure of his ability to impress 
and to charm. 

“You are whole-heartedly with us in this attempt to save 
Coralie Griffin, are you not?” he asked. 

“To the death, Dr. Proteus,” replied Peter earnestly. 

“You will unquestioningly obey my orders?” 

“T will. I swear it.” 


LEN I send you on a mission. You must leave us for 
perhaps an hour. Cross Central Park on foot and visit 

the Griffin home on West 72nd Street. Make sure whether 
Coralie is there instead of here. If she is, do notming «bout it 
but return promptly and let us know.” 

“And should you locate her in the meantime?” 

“Do not worry. I promise that you will be in at the finish 
with Buwalda—if we are!’ replied Owen cryptically. 

“You mean that he may have killed you before I get back?”’ 

“Just that. The fortunes of war, you know. [f you find 
us dead, you will have to choose your own course of action.” 


“My pee drew a pencil from his seers 
and dropped his hands into his lap .. . 

“He gave Coralie an intent, cryptic stare, then 
stabbed with the pencil at the leg of the table. 
The former passed clear through the latter, as 
easily as a sharp dagger would pierce cheese. 
At the same moment—" 


Peter nodded. ‘Very well, Dr. Proteus. I shall go now.” 

The taxi had almost circled the block, and Nolan halted of 
hisown accord. Peter gripped my hand. ‘Then he jumped out 
and walked straight into the park, his shoulders erect, like a 
soldier. At that parting, I did not believe I would ever sce 
him again, and there were tears in my eyes. 

But Owen was speaking to me rapidly, sternly: “We shall 
now invade Number Two Thousand and Eleven. We carry 
no magic talismans with us. Have you got a gun?” 

“No.” 

He slipped a second automatic out of his side pocket and 
thrust it into my hands. ‘Be ready for anything. Remem- 
ber that though our minds are closed to Buwalda, he is in 
telepathic control of the employees of the building. Un- 
doubtedly, he has prepared them against ur possible coming. 
He can make them see us as thugs or as mad dogs.” 

I did not answer. My brother stepped on to the sidewalk, 
and I followed him. He folded his arms and looked specula- 
tively for an instant at the pugnacious, grinning face of Tim 
Nolan. 

“Do you want to come along with us?” he snapped. ‘Tt 
may mean a fight.” 


“You bet!” cried the wild Irishman, true to form. “It's 
achin’ for a shindy I am.” 
“Lock your car, then. Keep close behind us. Don’t be 


surprised at any 
thing we do. Obey 
orders as long as 
I'm alive to give 


them.” 
Owen = swung 
around and_ led 


the way to the 
Fifth avenue side- 
walk. The massive 
storm doors of 
Number Two 
Thousand and 
Eleven were shut, 
but not locked. 
There was no 
doorman, though 
a building of the 
kind would surely have been provided with one in normal 
times. He had fled from his post. We turned the handles 
one after another and found ourselves in a wide marble- 
lined lobby, at the far end of which was a desk with a man 
seated back of it. The place was more like a hotel than an 
apartment house. I identified it as being a luxurious co- 
operative of the newest model, which meant that there were 
at the most two flats to the floor, with some floors occupied 
by a single tenant. My quick glance took in the fact that 
the telephone switchboard was deserted. Two negro eleva- 
tor men, richly uniformed in blue and gold, stood by the 
elevators. No one else was in sight. 

We advanced in single file across the lobby, Owen ahead 
with his right hand in the pocket of his overcoat. The man 
behind the desk looked up, gave a violent start and began to 
grab wildly among his papers for something. His expression 
baffles description. He seemed to be sick with horror and 
fear, yet resolved to defend himself. Sweat beaded his fore- 
head. 

Owen broke into a run, forward. The house manager— 
for that plainly was what he was—screamed like a maniac. 
He fished a revolver from his papers, but before he could use 
it Owen had whipped out his automatic and fired point 
blank into the other’s face. He reeled, raised his hands half 
way to his head, then toppled to the floor. The silencer on 
the weapon had reduced the sound of the detonation to a 
hollow spitting, and the powder had been smokeless. It was 
a shocking deed to witness. 

I started to follow my brother around the desk. He waved 
me back. ‘The negroes! The negroes!’ he hissed. ‘‘You 
and Nolan get both of them. Don’t let them escape.” 


LAE 


I am convinced we were extremely lucky that those two 
elevator men happened to be of the African race. They were 
huge fellows and, in ordinary circumstances, could probably 
have made it hot for us. But as we rushed at them, they were 
gripped by a fantastic delusion concerning us. Whatever 
it was that Buwalda had put into their heads, it worked to 
our advantage rather than his. Superstition surged up in 
the negroes, and they babbled with fright and turned to run. 

Tim Nolan reached his man 
















first. Joyously swinging his 
fists, the chauffeur 
landed a blow be- 
hind the ear that 


“We must get 
the brooch back 
for you—at all 
costs,’ said 


Owen 
sent his victim 
sprawling. I heard 


cries for mercy and 
the echoes of further pommel- 
ing as I slipped past them in 
pursuit of the other black. He 
had bolted into an open elevator, but I had closed with him 
before he could get his trembling hands on the control lever. 
I lay no claim to being a boxer. I doubt if I could have 
knocked down that heavyweight. So I pushed my automatic 
into his ribs, forced him to right-about-face, and drove him 
from the elevator, a prisoner. 

“Shall we be killin’ the pair of them?” demanded Nolan. 

“It won’t be necessary,”’ called Owen from the desk. 
“There’s a big linen closet back here, where they'll be per- 
fectly safe.”’ 

We half dragged, half bullied, the negroes into the closet 
and snapped the catch on them. I turned to Owen, who was 
coolly going through the papers in the drawers of the desk. 


MIND READER 
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“Double-lock the front doors,” he said, without looking up. 

“VY ou—you can’t meanit,’’ I protested. ‘Lock ourselves in? 
And how will Peter get to us when he returns?” 

“DoasIsay. The need of it will be brought home to you 
fast enough. When you have finished, locate the back exits 
to the building and close them. Cut off communication with 
the basement. If you find any servants roaming around this 
floor, run them into the street.” 

Dazed at the oddness 
of these instructions, I 
nevertheless set to work 
and with Nolan’s help I 
carried them out within 
fifteen minutes. At the 





head of the stairway to the base: 
ment we had a little trouble with 
the janitor, who wanted to know what the screaming he had 
heard in the lobby signified. We forced him to retreat and 
locked the connecting door. At no other point did we en- 
counter an employee. 

We then reported back to Owen. A plan of the building 
was spread out in front of him. He was studying it so intently 
that he failed to answer me when I spoke. The body of the 
house manager lay stiffly at his feet, and I experienced a sud- 
den revulsion of feeling. 

“T hope you know what you’re doing,” I said bitterly. 
“You’ve murdered one man as a beginning. What’s next?” 

He raised his: head with a jerk. ‘‘Murdered, did you say, 
Hugh? This p,,'son?” He pointed (Continued on page 68) 
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USED to be frankly sceptical of supernatural narratives 

—whether I read them in newspapers or heard them 

from intimate friends—but one summer night, shortly 

after the execution of my bosom chum, I underwent a 

startling and terrifying experience that made me call 
all my former prejudices into question. 

Even to this day, I sometimes find it difficult to convince 
myself that it was not entirely some. hideous nightmare, or 
that I was not the victim of a horrible mental aberration or 
hallucination. But whether I suffered from an overwrought 
imagination, or whether the ghastly 
happenings of that night were actual 
occurrences, the fact remains that I 
was confronted the following morning 
by something gruesomely real that lay 
in the passage adjoining my bedroom— 
and on my bureau was 
the significant, —blood- 
stained document which 
I had been given the 
previous night. But I 
had better begin at the 
first of my grim narrative, 
and relate the ensuing 
weird and unearthly de- 
tails in the order of their 
event. 

My wife had gone to 
visit for a week with rel- 
atives, and I was staying 
alone in our cottage. After 
a late, improvised meal, 
} settled down in my arm- 
chair in the living-room, 
and intended to enjoy a 
pleasant evening of read- 
ing. 

Presently, in spite of 
my interest in the novel 
I had picked up, I found 
my mind wandering off 
into thoughts of my dead 
chum, who had _ been 
hanged unjustly for a 
a crime of which he was 
innocent. While I was 
thinking of him, the light 
in the room suddenly 
went out, and I was left 
in darkness. For a mo- 
ment, I thought that the 
fuses had blown 
out; but the light 
came on again an 
instant later. 

A few moments 
afterward, the 
light went out a 
second time, and 
several minutes 
elapsed before it 
came on, 
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He wore 
the garb 
of a con- 
demned 
man! 


Now, I am not temperamental, nor am I of a ner- 
vous disposition; but when the light flickered and died 
a third time, an uneasy, inexplicable feeling began to 
creep over me. This time the light must have remained 
extinguished for at least fifteen minutes. During 
the interval, I, of course, was sitting in’ complete dark- 
ness. 

Just before the final return of the light, I could have 
sworn that something cold and clammy brushed against my 
face—merely a touch, a momentary sensation, and it 

was gone; but it had chilled me to the bone. I 
was assailed immediately by a nauseating sensa- 
tion and oppressed by a stifling 
feeling of fear. 

I found myself shuddering in- 
voluntarily as the light leapt on 
again. There seemed to be some- 
thing uncanny in the very 
air. I had a feeling of—of 
I cannot explain what; but 
my flesh felt as one’s does 
when the body is cold and 
goose-flesh forms upon its 
surface. However, I was not 
cold, for it was a balmy night, 
in June. 

It was several minutes 
before I had regained 
sufficient composure to 
continue reading. No 
sooner had I begun to 
get interested in my 
book again, however, 
than I was peremptorily 
startled by the harsh 
and insistent ringing of 
the electric door-bell. 
With some speculation, 
for I was not expecting 
any one to visit me that 
evening, I placed my 
book upon the table 
and went to answer the 
summons. Before I 
could reach the door, 
the bell had commenced 
to ring again in violent, 
spasmodic _ peals. I 
wondered at the im- 
patience of whoever 
might be responsible 
for this racket, and 
by the time I had got 
to the door, was more 
than half inclined to 
anger at this imperti- 
nence. 

“What the deuce do 
you mean by—”’ I be- 
gan as I threw open the 
door. 

But J was cut short 
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Warren Aylmer was hanged for a crime he did 


not commit. 


His mutilated spirit came back 


in search of the man who was responsible 


by the threatening attitude of a stout man of medium height 
who stood on the porch. In his right hand he held a revolver, 
with which he menaced me as he advanced a step nearer and 
stood in the doorway. The light from the chandelier in the 
corridor disclosed to my gaze a homely, rotund face, em- 
bedying coarse, brutal features, and I observed that there 
was a livid scar upon his left cheek. Thus, for an instant, 
we stood eyeing each other. Then I suddenly came to 
myself. 

“What do you want?” I demanded sharply, keeping a wary 
eye upon his weapon as I spoke. I thought that it must have 
been his intention to rob me, and I was quickly trying to 
formulate some plan of outwitting him. 

“Shut up!” he rasped. “If you yell out I'll plug you.” 

I quite believed that he would have ‘‘plugged”’ me without 
hesitation if I had called for assistance, and so I wisely 
decided to remain quiet. 

“Might I ask just what your intentions are?”’ I ventured, 
as he motioned me to back into the passage and, crossing the 
threshold quickly, closed the door behind him. He still held 
the revolver steadily aimed at me. 

“You've got nothing to be scared of,’ replied my 
captor, gruffly, ‘as long as you don’t try any tricks. 
I’m not going to rob you, and I won’t kill you—unless 
you force me to.””. He concluded with an ugly chuckle. 

“Well, why are you here? And to whom am | in- 
debted for thissocial call?” I inquired caustically. 

“Get into that room-—’' he nodded mean- 
ingly towards the living-room, in which I had 
been reading—‘‘and don’t let your hands drop 
anywhere near your pockets while you're doing 
it,” he commanded, an ominous note in his 
voice. “Better stick ’em right up—I'm taking 

‘no chances.” 

I did as he ordered, and he followed me 
cautiously into the living-room. 

“Sit down!” he said and grunted 
surlily. ‘Might as well make yourself 
comfortable while I’m here.” 

I sat down in my armchair and the 
stranger drew up a chair opposite and 
seated himself. Never, to my recollec- 
tion, had I seen this man before, and, 
despite all attempts at conjecture, I could 
not fathom the reason for his dramatic 
visit to me. However, I curbed my 
curiosity and waited patiently for him 
to enlighten me. 

“It's like this,’’ began the stranger, 
settling himself more deeply into his chair, 
but not for a moment relaxing his vigil 
nor allowing his aim to stray for even a 
second. ‘You don’t know me, and prob- 
ably don’t want to know me; but I am 
going to introduce myself and tell you 
what made me come to you tonight. 
My name is Howard Deane—but that 
doesn't mean anything to you. JI don’t 
suppose you ever heard it before. But 
what does mean something to you, as the 
friend of Warren Aylmer, is this: J know 
something about the shooting of Peter 


Hawkes, and I 

Warren Aylmer! 
hanged but a few days ago! 
him and of our friendship? 

I immediately recollected that, of course, he could have 
learned of our close friendship from the newspaper accounts 
of the trial, as my name had been mentioned prominently 
in connection with the battle to obtain Warren’s freedom. 

And Peter Hawkes! That was the name of the man who 
had been murdered—and Warren had been accused of the 
crime and sentenced upon circumstantial evidence! 

“What do you know about my friend? What do you 
know about the tragedy of which he was convicted?” I 
cried, springing to my feet in my excitement. 

“Sit down!” fairly bellowed this man, Deane. Then, as T 
hastily obeyed: ‘‘Keep cool!’ he (Continued on page 73) 


want it off my chest right now!” 
Warren was my friend who had been 
What did this man know of 



















I watched, 
paralyzed, 
while the 
Thingcame 
steadily to- 
ward me 


"= CURSE of the One- 


When the mystery of his secretary's death 
Martinson was convinced of one thing— 


HEN I was in Bhanga- 

pore, India, I saw the 

great ruby that is set in 

the forehead of the One- 

Eyed Buddha—and I coveted it for my collection. 
But I had no idea that [ would ever possess it. 

A year later I returned to New York. One day, Rabind- 
ranath Kim, who had been my guide in India, appeared at my 
home and offered to sell me the sacred stone for $400,000. 
I bought it. Through what doubtful means the ruby had 
come into his hands, I do not 
know. [ did not ask. 

I was overjoyed with my 


‘Damn it,”’ 
exclaimed 
Moran, “I 
know I hit 
him!’’ 






purchase, but I did not dream of the 
weird events that were to follow. I 
even laughed at Kim's solemn 
assertion that whoever touched the 
ruby would die. 

It was no more than a week later that I learned the reality 
of the curse. At a dinner in my New York house, my 
friend and secretary, Sam Winship, took the ruby in his 
hand. A moment later he was lying dead across the table 
with a gold dagger in his back—-while an unearthly scream 
rent the air in the darkened room. 

Twice more that evening the scream was heard--and each 
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By Laurence Martinson 
As told to Lyon Mearson 











is the most fearsome of all 


time an inexplicable event took 
place. When the room went dark 
the second time, the body of my 
dead friend disappeared, and, the 
third time, the ruby vanished. 

When the police arrived, Detective Sergeant Moran and 
I made a thorough search of the house. In a little attic 
room, where a great-uncle of mine had committed suicide, 
we found Sam's body—but we could reach no conclusion as to 
the means by which it had been carried to that place. Moran 

was positive that a flesh-and-blood murderer 
was involved. 

Later, when I went alone to that room to 
conduct a more thorough search, 
an amazing thing happened. I 
was confronted by a man seem- 
ingly without a head, who struck 
at me with a heavy, 
blunt object. A few 
moments afterward I 
saw what ap- 
peared to be a 
disembodied 
head floating 
near the ceiling 
—and acynical 
laugh = drifted 

to my ears. 

Afraid and 
bewildered, I 
made my way 
into the hall, 
and found Sin- 
ton, my butler, 
crouching by 
the stairway, 
listening. What 
part could he have had , 
in the strange events? 

I made my way noise- 
lessly down-stairs and 
reported to Moran, and 
we decided to question 
Sinton. But we could not find 
him. His room was empty; his 
bed had not been slept in. 

I stood there in that little 
room, praying that this night 
of horrors might end. How 
could I know that even at that 
moment a horrible Thing awaited us in the hall? 

We moved to the door, Moran and I. Gradually, silently, 
we opened it—and stood, paralyzed. In front of us was a 
ghostly, white-robed figure! 

Slowly, as though it were a body moving in another dimen- 
sion, or something in a dream that moved without apparent 
effort, the Thing turned. The hood was thrown back off its 
face, and | could see a yellow visage, set in a horrible leer. 
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was finally solved, 
that Oriental magic 
deviltries 


Moran and I stood mo- 
tionless, regarding the 
figure that also stood 
without motion and with 
contempt in its luminous 
eyes. And suddenly I 
remembered where I had 
seen the like before. In 
the little temple on the 
hill above Bhangapore, 
when the priests of the. 
one-eyed Buddha had 
filed in, they had worn 
enveloping cloaks and 
hoods like this one. And 
now that I thought of it, 
I could almost remember, 
it seemed to me, 
that this figure 
had been one of 
the procession of 
priests. 

As we gazed at 
it, Moran as 
speechless as I, 
the figure turned 
and was off 
around the bend 
of the stairs— 
swiftly, but with- 
out apparent ef- 
fort—moving with 
a peculiar, wave- 
like glide. 

It was this that 
woke Moran from his apparently 
trance-like state. 

“Hey, you!” he called after the 
figure and was off in quick pursuit, 
his right hand tugging at his hip-pocket. I ran after him, 
and together we rounded the bend where our nocturnal visitor 
had disappeared. 

Around that bend in the hall was an iron ladder that led 
to the roof by way of a skylight that had to be pushed up. 

Our visitor was already at the top of this ladder, having 
climbed with incredible speed, and was in the act of throwing 
the skylight aside. 

“Stop!” yelled Moran. 

The figure looked down for a moment and a faint, almost 
imperceptible smile seemed to slide across his age-old features. 
He made no slackening or dimunition of his efforts. By this 
time Moran had disengaged his gun. 

“Stop or I'll shoot!’’ he called. 

The mysterious visitor smiled back, and disappeared on 
the roof before Moran had a chance to carry out his threat. 
Moran leaped up the ladder, and I was close on his heels—- 
literally, for he nearly kicked me in the face as he ran up. 

When he reached the top, our quarry was standing on the 






The next 
moment 
the figure 
stepped 
off the 
roof and 
seemed 
to float 
in the air 




























very edge of the roof and gazing down in almost a contempla- 
tive fashion, as though he were unaware of our presence. 

Moran leveled his wicked-looking automatic and took 
careful aim. 

“Throw up your hands—you!”’ he called across to him. 

The figure turned, arms folded across its breast. There 
was no word spoken, but I will never forget the majesty of his 
appearance as he stood there on the edge of the roof, in his 
flowing robes, silhouetted sharply by the silver moonlight. 
I could see that there was going to be no surrender—no 
throwing up of hands. 

“Throw ‘em up!’’ cautioned Moran again. “If they're 
not up when I say three, I’m going to let a little of this 
moonlight into you, pronto!” 

There was no response. 

“One!” 

The figure produced something from its robe that flashed 
in the moonlight—a weapon of some kind. 
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“Two!’ said Moran. ‘‘Remember, I warn you!” 

Our visitor raised his weapon slowly in the air, and in the 
moonlight it flashed like gold. Suddenly I recognized it! 

“The dagger!” I ejaculated. 

It was the dagger of gold that had killed Sam, and had so 
mysteriously disappeared. 

The robed figure made a gesture with his hand, and for the 
instant it appeared to me—and Moran must have thought so, 
too—that he was going to throw it. It was that, I believe, 
that confirmed Moran in his subsequent action. 


HREE!”’ he said. 
There was the staccato bark of a gun at my elbow. 
Moran had shot. 

The figure was still motionless—contemptuous. Moran 
was nonplussed. There was another shot. With slow 
dignity the priest of the One-Eyed Buddha returned the 
dagger to his girdle and then raised his arms. 

“He's going to jump!” I cried. 

Moran dashed forward, and the red glare of his automatic 
showed again as he fired. 

“Damn it!’ exclaimed Moran. 

But the shot had no effect. 

The next moment the figure stepped off the roof and seemed 
to float in the air. Even while we gazed in amazement, it 
disappeared. 

We leaned over 
the edge of the 
roof, hardly know- 
ing what toexpect. 

The courtyard 
below was lighted, 
but no figure lay 
on the stones. At 
one side, however, 
a man in a derby 
hat was looking 


“T know I hit him!” 


up. 

“Ts that you, 
Sweeney?” called 
Moran. 


“It’s me, chief,’’ 
called back the 
detective who had been stationed in the rear of the house. 
“What's all the shootin’ fer? “Need any help?” 

“‘Where’s the bird who jumped off here?”’ asked Moran. 

“What bird?” came back the response from the courtyard. 

Bird, indeed, I thought. Well, if inadvertently named, for 
I could see there was no sign of him, and he had gone off as 
though he really had had wings. 

“I just copped someone, and he jumped off here,” persisted 
Moran. 

“No one’s come down this way,”’ 
“You must be seein’ things, chief.’’ 

We stared over the roof to the stone flagging without 
talking, for it was truly bewildering. What had happened 
to this figure? 

“Well, that’s past me,” said Moran, and then he shouted 
down to Sweeney: ‘Stay on the job, and don’t let the 
next one get by you—get me?” 

“No one got by this time, chief,”’ shouted back Sweeney. 
“T been here all the time,’’ he added, with an injured air, 
and I knew he spoke the truth, for it was all of a piece with the 
rest that had occurred here tonight. 

“All right,’ shouted Moran. ‘None of your lip, or I'll 
have you sent back to the force.’ He was angry at his own 
inability to understand what was happening. 

“O.K.; chief,” came back the mystified and aggrieved 
voice of Sweeney. ‘I won't move outa here.” 

We stepped back from the edge of the roof and looked ‘at 
each other in doubt and indecision. 

“Are you satisfied now?” I demanded. ‘Maybe you'll 
believe a few of the things I’ve been telling you, after what 
you just saw here.’ 


came back the reply. 


“ A scream of mortal agony rent th still night 
air, the scream of one who is caught in a death- 
trap and knows there is no hope. 


“My flashlight swooped upwards to the top of 
the sliding wall, and a terrible sight met my eyes 
In the apo between wall and ceiling—" 


STORIES 


Moran raised his hat and began to mop the perspiration 
from his brow, looking puzzled and futile. I felt sorry for 
him, for he seemed up against the unbelievable if ever a man 
was. He spoke finally, looking me ruefully in the face. 

“T’ll never be able to make a report on this case,”’ he said at 
last. ‘I’ve got about as much chance of being believed as you 
have of being made President of the University of Heidelberg: 
I guess. It was good shooting, too.’ 

“You must certainly have missed him,” I ventured. 

‘““Missed nothing!’’ he came back. ‘“‘I never miss at that 
distance—you may not know it, but I hold the departmental 
medal for shooting with this little toy.” He waved the 
black, heavy-looking pistol in the air. ‘‘Missed him? I 
hit him three times, I tell you. The bullets went right 
through him. Here, look—do you see that place?”’ 

He showed me where a bullet made a clean, round hole 
through a flue. 

“Do you happen to remember that his body was just 
exactly in line with that there?” 

“T think it was,”’ I replied. 

“Well, that’s where my first shot landed, if you want to 
know. It didn’t do anything to him—but it went right 
through that pipe. What do you think of that?” 

I didn’t know what to think of it. It was truly inex- 
plicable. I believed that it was quite likely that Moran’s 
aim had been true, and that he had not missed. Why not? 
It was no stranger 
than the things 
I had seen my- 


self, 

“About my re- 
port,’ he con- 
tinued — “how 


am I going to be 
able to say that 
I shot a bird in a 
cloak three times, 
hit him each time, 
and that he then 
flew off the roof 
like one of them 
there eagles? Now 
I ask you?” 

He looked at me with an injured air, as though it was my 
duty to invent a likely story for him to tell at Headquarters. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Moran,” I said. ‘‘You have just 
as much chance of telling it as you have of telling the rest 
of the story, it seems to me.” 

“Is that the man without a head you were telling me about?’ 
he asked. 


NODDED. “Yes, I’m pretty sure it’s the same one. 

The figure was the same, and the face is the same as the 
one I saw up near the ceiling in that room.” 

‘‘Well, he was material enough then, wasn’t he?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘There wasn’t nothing spiritual about that bash 
on the bean he slipped you, now, was there?” 

“T should say not,’’ I said. 

_ “TI wonder who he was?” ruminated Moran aloud, gazing 
out into the blackness of the space on all sides of the roof. 

“T couldn't say,” I replied, “‘but I remember that I saw 
robes of that kind on the Buddhist priests in India—in Bhanga- 
pore, where the ruby came from.” I looked at him sig- 
nificantly 

He was silent for a moment, and finally some connecting 
link in the matter seemed to register in his brain. 

“So you think ”” He looked at me for answer. 

“T don’t know exactly what to think,” I returned. 
you notice the knife he had in his hand?” 

He nodded. ‘“‘All gold, it seemed.” 

“Yes,’’ I said. ‘I guess my eye is a trifle quicker than 
yours, because I noticed that that was the dagger that killed 
my secretary.” 

He looked at me with sudden ac- (Continued on page 59) 
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THE GIRL WITH THE 


GOLDEN EYES 


- a pavillion d’ amour in the walled garden of a z ae 
house of mystery, guarded by ferocious blood- : = 
hounds, was a perfume-laden boudoir luxuriously - = 


furnished in white, rose, and gold; with roses every- 
where. It was a retreat which no one could penctrate 
without the secret password; a love-nest from which 
no sound could escape; one where even shricks would 
be of no more avail than in the middle of the Sahara. - 


Here love and jealousy fight a fatal battle for life and here the 
fascinating story of Zhe Girl with the Golden Eyes reaches its 
climax. It is astory of love-notes, mysterious blindfolded carriage 
rides, and clandestine meetings. It is a story of passion, jealousy, 


perfidy, and vengeance never equalled in all literature. 
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CTimely Topics of Curreni 


NE of the amazing illusions 


which the celebrated enter- 
tainer, Harry Houdini, of- 
fered the marveling public 


a few years before his death was 
his Haunted Brick Wall. For several 
seasons Houdini presented it in the 
principal vaudeville houses of the 
country; then he got something new, 
and the brick wall was wheeled off 
the stage. But to the patrons of 
“Vodeveal’’ it was still a baffling mys- 
tery. 

Yet its secret, as we shall presently 
disclose, is based upon a principle of the 
utmost simplicity. 

When the curtain rose, the spectators 
beheld a brick wall, built on a little iron 
platform, on casters. The wall was 
about eight feet high, one brick deep, 
and nine fect long. The iron base on 
which it had been built was just a little 
wider than a brick, and was formed ina 
groove, so that the bottom row of 
bricks was held tightly. 

This brick wall on wheels was stand- 
ing at one side of the stage. The per- 
former appeared and announced that 
the wall had been built by two of the 
city's champion bricklayers, who chal- 
lenged him to pass his body from one 
side of it to the other without dis- 
turbing the bricks or mortar. 

He announced that he had accepted 
the challenge. 

Next he directed the attention of the 
spectators to the floor of the stage. In 
order to convince the skeptical that no 
traps were employed, a rug of oilcloth 
would be laid, so that traps were obvi- 
ously out of the question. <A big oil- 
cloth was then spread on the stage, and 
a committee invited from the audience 
to step on the stage, to examine the 
oilcloth and see that no traps or cuts 
had been made in it, and to remain on 
the stage as witnesses to the entire 
proceedings. 

The wall was next wheeled on to the 
oilcloth, and then subjected to minute 
inspection by the committee. It was 
an absolutely solid wall, tree from sus- 
picion, and built by bricklayers who 
knew their trade. Invariably the 
committee announced its faith in the 
integrity of the oilcloth and the wall. 
The committeemen were now asked to 
form a semi-circle around the wall, 
leaving only the part seen by the 
audience unguarded. The wall was set 
with one end toward the audience, the 
two sides of it facing the stage wings. 
The stage was then ready for the illu- 
sion, 

The magician now stood on one side 
of the wall. A screen was placed around 
him. Directly on the other side of the 
wall another screen was placed. Pres- 
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ently the other screen was bowled over 
and there stood the magician—on the 
other side of the wall! 

It had been done right under the eyes 
of the committeemen, and not one of 
them the wiser. They might examine 
the old brick wall forever, and not find a 
single clue to the mystery. 

Yet, as we warned you at the outset, 
the solution was very simple.  Re- 
gardless of all the evidence to the 
contrary, it is a fact that traps were 
used—one trap, at least—but in a 
most unsuspected way. And _ this is 
how: 

There was a trap immediately beneath 
where the performer stood, running 
all the way over to the other side. As 
soon as both screens were in position, 
an assistant beneath the stage released 
the trap. Quite naturally, the oilcloth 
sagged down, leaving a little slit under 
the wall, through which the magician 
could crawl. The weight of the brick 
wall on the outer edges of the oilcloth 
held it firm under the sorcerer’s weight 
as he crawled under. As soon as he 
got on the other side, the man under 
the stage replaced the trap, and all was 
as it was before. 


ATRONS of Gee Lee, a Chinese 

laundryman of Toronto, Canada, 
called the attention of the police to a 
sign on the door of Lee’s place of business 
which read: 

“Please rent laundry at once. I never 
come back here again.”’ 

Investigation developed the fact that 
the Chinaman’s brother, Chin Lee, had 
died in the ‘‘washee house,”’ and Gee Lee 
had gone to Hamilton to notify Chin’s 
family of the sad event, leaving the 
body unattended in the room where he 
had passed to the Celestial’s heaven. 

In doing this—according to Fong 
Wong, another Chinaman—Laundry- 
man Lee had simply followed a Chinese 
custom. 

“Him aflaid brudder’s ghost come 
back,’’ said Fong. ‘Him pack up, get 
out, sklidoo, fas’, like fly machine. All 
Chinee aflaid ghosts. Chinee work late, 
work night—sometime all night. What 
Chinee do—ghost he'll come—melk big 
noise—moo-oo!—like dat? Lee burn 
shirtee, burn han’, run like hellee, no 
come back. Gee Lee him allight; we 
make fluneral, shuttee place, allee 
samee. Gee Lee, he no come back. 
He know, Gee Lee do.” 


HEY have told character by the lines 

of the hand, by numerology as 
applied to your name, by the bumps of 
your head, and, most recently, by the 
shape and texture of your tongue. Here, 
now, is another one. 


Interest 


Even the .moles on your face—or 
elsewhere—have a meaning! 

We have it on the authority of the 
exponents of a new school of occultism. 

There are few people who do not 
have a mole somewhere about their face. 
arms, or neck. 

Of course, no one pretends that a 
mole on his chin is really going to atlect 
his fate in any way. But because su 
many people do believe that there i> 
some inner meaning to the little brown 
marks, a writer has listed a few of the 
popular superstitions regarding moles. 

The moles on the right side of the 
face or body, or on the right arm, nearly 
always indicate good fortune, while 
those on the left are mot so optimistic 
in prophecy. ‘ 

A mole on the right corner of the 
mouth indicates to a man that he will 
have good fortune through his individual 
efforts. Whatever walk in life he 
chooses, he will be successful. To a 
woman it indicates that she will have 
plenty of money and be very much be- 
loved. : 

A mole on the left side of the mouth 
indicates for both men and women a 
commonplace life, one in which neither 
good nor ill fortune will predominate. 

A mole on the lower lip indicates that 
a man will be of a roving disposition. 
He will undertake many long and peril- 
ous adventures in foreign lands. Toa 
woman this mole indicates that she will 
marry a foreigner and live out of her own 
country. 

A mole on the upper lip indicates for 
both men and women varying health 
and inconstant fortune. 

A mole on the right cheek indicates 
to either a man or woman a happy mar- 
riage, and that he or she will be greatly 
loved. A mole on the left cheek signi- 
fies a wandering life, and many adven- 
tures. In a woman this mole signifies 
unhappiness in love. 

A mole in the middle of the chin in- 
dicates that a man will receive legacies 
from women. To a woman it shows 
that she will be happily married, but 
will have anxiety and worry connected 
with her children. 

A mole on the right side of the chin 
is known as “the happy mole.” [: 
indicates, in either sex, that its posses- 
sor will. have good fortune, a happy 
marriage, and a long life. In a man it 
also indicates intelligence. 

A mole on the left side of the chin 
indicates to a man much worry and 
varying fortune. To a woman this 
mole indicates danger by water. 

If you have not already gone to look 
in the mirror, now is the time. 

I do not believe there is a molecule 
of truth in it. 


ORD CHARLES HOPE, in some 

recent experiments at his London 
flat with a medium named Valiantine, 
produced with the co-operation of a 
gramophone company, a number of 
records of the voices that ‘‘came 
through.” Some of the languages spok- 
en purported to be ancient and modern 
Chinese, Hindustani, and Italian—all of 
which are said to be unknown to the 
medium. 

The voices were taken through a 
microphone and along a telephone line 
especially engaged from the central sta- 
tion to the gramophone company’s prem- 
ises near by, where the records were 
successfully made. One of the voices 
alleged to be heard was that of Confu- 
cius, the Chinese philosopher, who died 
A78 3. cc. Lord Charles is not con- 
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vinced that the voices are of spirit 
origin, though no evidence of fraud was 
discovered. Lord Charles is a member 
of the National Laboratory. 


HE day of miracles is not past, ac- 

cording to spiritualists in Odense, 
the second largest provincial town in 
Denmark, and the birthplace of Hans 
Andersen. 

Wonderful cures are alleged to be 
effected every week by the spirit of 
Brother Johannes, a Franciscan monk 
who died two hundred years ago. These 
weekly séances with Brother Johannes 
have been held in strict secrecy. 

It is reported that a girl, who was 
blind from her eleventh year, had her 
eyes touched by the healing fingers of 


Brother Johannes, and that her eyesight 
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became normal immediately. 

Cripples are said to have left their 
crutches behind and to have walked 
away with strong, healthy limbs. 


CCORDING to the Polish press, the 
bandits of Lodz, Poland's chief 
manufacturing town, are using hypnosis 
as a means of overcoming their victims. 
A Captain Paionk, on returning home, 
discovered that his house had been 
robbed and his wife was in such a deep 
sleep that he was unable to wake her. 
He summoned the police doctors, who 
found that she had been hypnotized. 
Artificial nourishment was administered 
because ordinary medical treatment 
failed to bring her round. It is said 
this is the seventh crime of the kind 
which has occurred in Poland recently. 


A Witness from the Bottom of the Lake 


It was striving to bring the girl 
For what 


tination. 
and me together—and quickly. 
purpose, I couldn’t even guess. 

More than anything else I wanted to 
catch another glimpse of that white face, 
to make certain my imagination had not 
tricked me into making a false identifica- 
tion. Again I sent my car ahead; full 
speed. Closer and closer I came to the one 
ahead. But, just when I believed I would 
be able to move alongside, my quarry 
suddenly swung from the roadway, and 
dashed between two great stone gate-posts, 
topped with electric lamps. I followed. The 
phantom car again began to leave me be- 
hind, but remained in sight, racing up the 
gravel drive toward a lighted house. 

Instinctively I sensed that I had reached 
Rosebriar. The car before me disappeared 
around a great clump of foliage. In seconds 
I, too, had reached the spot. But—the 
phantom driver and his automobile had 
vanished. 

Numb with amazement, striving to re- 
cover my addled wits, I drove ahead 
mechanically. I reached the steps of the 
veranda, then jerked my car to a halt. 


M* approach had been heard. Instantly 
the lights about the porch snapped on, 
the front doors were opened, and the figure 
of a woman—I knew it was Arlette—was 
silhouetted in the opening. In an instant 
I was beside her—had grasped her hands 
and gasped her name. It was all I could 
Jo to hold myself from stooping and kissing 
her. 

“Thank God you’ve come, Edmond,” 
trembled from her lips as she drew me in- 
side and closed the doors. 

Again I took her hands. 
cold; cold as I never had known them. But 
her features conveyed a greater shock. She 
was beautiful—perhaps more so than ever 
in the past. But the wonted color was 
absent from her cheeks; and her eyes were 
sunken, and rimmed with dark circles in- 
dicative of many hours of tense suffering. 
On the flash, I determined not to confide 
my maddening experience to her until I had 
learned all she had to tell. 

For, I don’t know how long, we looked full 
at each other, each striving to read the 
thoughts behind the masks our faces pre- 


They were icy 
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sented; each trying to see into the very 
soul of the other. 

“Come,” she said at last, clinging to me as 
if for physical protection, ‘let us go where 
we can be alone; where we can talk without 
possiblity of being overheard.” 

As we passed the library, where we had 
spent so many happy hours, I made a 
movement as if to turn in there. 

“No, no!”’ she gasped.- “It was in that 
room’’—I felt the shudder which passed 
over her—‘‘that—I saw—what I wrote 
you.” 

The one into which she finally led me 
was her father’s study. There I took an 
easy-chair facing the windows, and she sat 
quietly on the broad arm of the chair while 
she told me her story. 

The conversation which followed was too 
sacred—to us—for me to repeat in detail. 
In brief, it was this: Arlette loved me; 
always had, from practically the first 
moment we met. This admission, which 
made me supremely happy and compelled 
me to crush her in my arms and kiss her 
madly, also caused me inwardly to curse my 
stupidity for not realizing the truth. She, 
of the three I had left behind, was the only 
one who had comprehended the reason for 
my act. And a realization of my motive 


had softened the blow of my going. 


However, such grief as she had felt, she 
had kept so well concealed behind a show 
of forced gaiety that no others suspected. 
Walter was openly disconsolate because I 
had disappeared without confiding in him. 
To Cornish my act apparently caused satis- 
faction. He pressed his suit more ardently 
and, within a few weeks, asked Arlette to 
marry him. She refused. Not only did 
she not love him but, in a sense, she feared 
him. She believed him selfish, hard, and 
incapable of any feeling other than self- 
gratification. He accepted her refusal with 
an ill grace and, after a brusque farewell, 
disappeared. 

It was not until some time later, after 
Walter apparently had become convinced 
that Arlette meant nothing to me, that he 
declared his love. He, too, was refused, 
though Arlette, who was very fond of him. 
tried to soften the sting of disappointment. 
Later she regretted that she had not told 
him bluntly of her love for me; that, no 


matter whether I returned or not, it always 
would be the same. A week or two later, 
Walter also vanished, going to an unan- 
nounced destination. Then, for a long 
time, she heard nothing concerning him or 
Cornish. But, a few weeks previous, word 
had reached her by a roundabout course 
that the two were together at Blue Rocks, 
hunting and fishing. She began to de- 
scribe how Walter's phantom had appeared 
to her. 


AIDWAY in a sentence, Arlette stopped 

with a frightened gasp. She half rose 

and motioned with a trembling hand toward 

the nearest window. Looking, I, too, cried 

aloud, while my heart seemed fairly to stop 
beating. 

Only a few feet away, standing just with- 
in the room, was my friend—or his phantom. 
Every feature cf his boyish face was just 
as I remembered it—except its ghastly 
whiteness and its contorted expression. 
Suddenly he began to speak, 

' “Ed,” the weird voice gasped, “find the 
paddle of my canoe.” 

Forgetful even of my sweetheart for the 
moment, I staggered to my feet. 

“Walter, Walter!’ I cried, and with arms 
extended ran toward him. But I touched 
nothing. Frantic with fear and amaze- 
ment, Iswungabout. When I looked again, 
he was gone. Dully I heard Arlette sobbing, 
“You saw—you saw him. Now you must 
believe.” 

Fortunately I recovered my nerve quickly, 
despite the fact that this second glimpse of 
the shadowy form of Walter convinced me 
beyond all question that he was dead. That 
which I had seen—which Arlette had seen 
—was his phantom. But what could his 
strange message mean? 

It was considerable time before my 
sweetheart recovered sufficiently for me to 
tell her how I had become lost in the 
wooded hills, and how the apparition of our 
friend had appeared out of the night’s 
blackness and guided me to her. However, 
throughout the telling of my story, a subtle 
something kept urging me to get in touch 
with Cornish and question him. For a 
time I said nothing of this weird prompting 
—not until Arlette and I had discussed in 
whispers what we had seen, and had 
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speculated as to the fearful tragedy which 
lay behind our terrible experiences. But, 
when I did suggest that Cornish might be 
ab: toshed some light upon the matter, 
she. , ed that we should endeavor to com- 
municdte with him without delay. 

The telephone promised the speediest 
way, providing he were at Fernwood Lodge. 
I put in a long-distance call. Finally, after 
what seemed ages, the connection was 
made. 

“Is that you, Nelson?” I asked. 

The reply was affirmative. I failed to 
recognize the voice, no longer sharp and 
masterful, but weak and quavering. 

‘Who is it?”’ came the query. 

“It is Edmond—Edmond Stetson.” 

I thought I caught a gasp of fright. 
“You—you, Edmond? In America? Where 
are you?” 

“At Rosebriar.”’ 

“At Rosebriar. 

“Ves,” 

“Then, for God's sake, come to me— 
at once! Something has happened. I—I 
need you—both.” Next a click. He had 
hung up the receiver. 

I repeated the conversation to Arlette 
and suggested that we go to Blue Rocks the 
first thing in the morning. She consented. 
But she asked no questions, and I said 
nothing more because IJ feared her nerves 
were at the breaking point. 

After assisting her to her room, I stag- 
gered to the one that had been made ready 
for me, and dropped, dazed and exhausted, 
into a chair. My limbs were shaking and 
my head buzzed. I struggled hard to re- 
gain my composure, to think and reason, 
to guess what had befallen Walter and what 
Cornish knew. But it was no use, and I 
finally slumped back, utterly spent, and 
fell asleep. Afterward I learned that Ar- 
lette also had slept without removing her 
clothing. 

Almost with the coming of daylight, 
Arlette and I hastened to the wharf, and a 
few minutes later were headed upstream 
in a speedy motor-boat. She handled the 
wheel and I sat close beside her. Through- 
out the journey, neither of us spoke. I was 
glad of this, for my brain was busy with 
what had occurred the night previous. Over 
and over again I speculated as to exactly 
what part Cornish was playing in the 
tragic adventure and, if he were a principal, 
as to whether he were guilty of any wrong- 
doing toward Walter. Should he be, I 
realized I faced a hard task to break his 
iron will and make him talk. 

Finally we reached our destination, the 
long pier extending out into the river from 
the foot of Cornish’s estate. He must 
have noted the boat’s approach—probably 
through binoculars—for his chauffeur, with 
one of his cars, was at the wharf to meet us. 
I was both surprised and disappointed that 
Cornish was not there. I was burning up 
inside to meet him, to note his expression, 
to question him, eye to eye. 

“Mr. Cornish said I was to bring you 
directly to the house,’’ said the driver. 
We made no queries but entered the car, 
which carried us in a few moments to the 
mansion, high up in the hills. 

At the door a servant met us and con- 
ducted us to the great room at the rear of 
the house; Cornish’s favorite retreat, as 
attested by the arms in cases on all sides 
and the mounted trophies of the chase hang- 
ing upon the walls. We had no more 
than exchanged glances when Cornish 


Is Arlette there?” 
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entered, muttering some unintelligible words 
of welcome. After shaking our hands limp- 
ly, he motioned us to chairs and slumped 
weakly into another. 

For a moment or two I was held dumb 
with amazement as I studied the man 
sitting there in the flood of morning sun- 
light. No longer was he the debonair 
Cornish of my recollection. His clothes 
were awry and wrinkled, as if he had not 
removed them in days. And his hair was 
unkempt and matted—tangled strands 
hung over his forehead. His bronzed skin 
had turned a parchment yellow, he was 
unshaved, his mouth sagged, and his eyes 
seemed fairly to burn from the depths of 
blood-shot sockets. 

“You—you’ve come to learn—about 
Walter?” he finally said thickly, flashing 
only a glance toward Arlette and then fixing 
his gaze upon me. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘‘Where is he? What 
has happened to him?” 


SHUDDER shook his frame, which 

appeared to have become shrunken 
and stooped, and he seemed to have trouble 
finding his voice. With a supreme effort he 
pulled himself forward, then shot at me, 
“For God’s sake, Edmond, let me tell it— 
in my own way. I’m half mad because of 
what has happened. For the first time in 
my life my nerve has gone back on me. 
I'll break, entirely, if I have to reply to 
questions.” 

“But we've got to know where he is. 
Do you know? Is he here?” 

“No. He is gone—away—for good.” 

I heard a faint cry from the girl, but 
kept my eyes focused upon Cornish. ‘You 
don’t mean—the worst?” 

His lids drooped, and he nodded dully. 
“Yes. He is dead!” 

I looked toward Arlette. Her face had 
gone white, and she seemed to be fighting 
for breath. But her eyes burned with 
anger—or hate—and I noted her hands were 
clenched. Cornish was looking at me 
again. I fancied there was a bit of color 
in his cheeks—that he had regained a bit 
of his nerve—once he had admitted the 
fearful truth. 

“Listen, please, carefully, and then you 
will understand. I am to blame only in- 
directly; if at all. I shall be brief. Then I 
must rest a bit—from the strain. I haven’t 
slept—for days.” 

The remainder of his story, told with 
gasps, was this. Following his rejection 
by Arlette, he had gone into retirement at 
Fernwood Lodge. Months later, Walter 
had come there, stating he had quarreled 
with Arlette and asking if he could remain 
for a time. They had fished and hunted 
together, but seldom had left the estate 
and had had no visitors. Just a few days 
back they had started out on a fishing excur- 
sion on the great lake at the rear of the 
estate. Cornish had used a_ rowboat, as 
usual, while Walter, as was his custom, had 
paddled a canoe. 

I started, uncontrollably. The phan- 
tom’s words flashed through my mind, but 
I did not understand—yet. The solution 
of the riddle seemed farther off than ever. 

Instead of crossing the lake directly, Cor- 
nish continued, they had skirted the south 
shore in the shade. As they approached 
the point where the lake had its outlet over 
a fall of some seventy-five feet, Walter's 
paddle broke, and he and his canoe were 
carried below. Cornish, driven frantic by 


the accident, had searched for his friend and 
failed—failed even to recover his body. 

Crazed with grief, he explained, it was 
not until the following day that he recovered 
sufficiently to notify the authorities. An 
official search was then made, but was dis- 
continued after twenty-four hours. Each 
day since, however, his own employes had 
labored steadily throughout the daylight 
hours in an effort to locate the body. 

The tragedy and the subsequent strain, 
he said, had all but wrecked his reason. 
He added that he had admitted to the 
authorities that he and Walter had been 
drinking heavily for weeks, and they had 
expressed doubts concerning his story. Their 
contention was that Walter had quarreled 
with his host and departed in a huff. It was 
because of this, I guessed, that my friend’s 
disappearance had not been noted in the 
newspapers. 

When Cornish recovered a measure of 
composure, he suggested we go and learn 
if any of the searching parties had made a 
discovery. Arlette desired to accompany 
us. But I persuaded her to go to the room 
Cornish had placed at her disposal, and 
obtain some much-needed rest. 

He and I headed directly for the lake. 
On the pier he pointed out the boat he had 
used. The canoe, he said, must have sunk 
or been carried to the river. It was on the 
tip of my tongue to ask if the paddle had 
been found, but something warned me to 
be silent. 

We saw some of Cornish’s men near by, 
and they reported the body had not been 
found. Next, we traversed the shore line 
around to the falls and scrambled down the 
steep banks with the aid of trees and rocks. 
At the foot a number of laborers were at 
work examining the rocks, which caused a 
mile of whirlpools, in the hope that the 
body was wedged against one of these. 
They reported finding nothing. 


FTER remaining for a time with Cornish, 
during which there was little conversa- 
tion, I struck off alone down along the bank 
of the rushing stream, thinking that by some 
chance I might succeed where others had 
failed. I had proceeded a_ considerable 
distance, frequently examining the places 
where driftwood had collected in the 
rushes, and subconsciously puzzling over 
the weird events of the night before, when 
I was startled to hear my name called. 
Before me stood an old man, one of Cornish’s 
employes, who frequently in the distant 
past had acted as guide to Walter and me, 
when we had hunted and fished about the 
place in the owner’s absence. 

“Listen and don’t talk loud,” he said, 
coming close and speaking in a_ hoarse 
whisper. I noted his hands were behind 
his back. ‘Will you promise not to repeat 
what I tell you—not to tell anyone where 
you got your information?” 

“Yes,” I replied, wondering if the veteran 
knew anything concerning the mystery 
which tormented me. 

“T saw you when you left the master, 
and followed you. I know you loved Mr. 
Walter. And you both were kind to me. I 
found this, near the shore yonder, the day 
after he was drowned.” A hand came from 
behind him, and he held out the blade of a 
canoe paddle, the upper portion snapped 
off. “It was Mr. Walter's. Sce!’’ he 
pointed to the splintered end. 

With bulging eyes, I noted that the handle 
had been sawed halfway through. A trace 


of glue indicated how the damnable act 
had been concealed. 

The full realization of Cornish’s plot, and 
the meaning of the phantom’s message 
burst upon me. 

“Good God,” I gasped, “this was done de- 
liberately. When Walter was swept to- 
ward the falls and applied real pressure, 
the handle snapped ot 

“fT don’t know. Think what you please. 
But I had to tell you—his best friend. 
Remember your promise. If you don’t, 
I, too, will be killed.””. Then he disappeared 
into the shrubbery. 

I must have stood for hours, looking at the 
evidence of a man’s treachery—Cornish's 
treachery, beyond question. He had re- 
sorted to murder to rid himself forever of 
the lad. Recalling his vindictive, determined 
nature, as he had shown it many times 
abroad, I was certain of his guilt. He had 
disbelieved Walter’s tale that he and 
Arlette had quarreled—or, perhaps, he had 
believed it, but feared they would become 
sweethearts again, probably marry. So, 
figuring I need be given no further con- 
sideration, he had gone to extremes to re- 
move the one he considered his only rival. 

At last, I concealed the paddle blade in a 
hollow log. I would need it later when I 
had determined how I could break Cornish 
down completely and force him to confess. 
I resolved to move slowly until I matured 
a plan which could not fail. Also, I de- 
cided to tell Arlette nothing of what I had 
learned. When I returned to the house, my 
sweetheart was waiting for me. Cornish 
was not there. And, though we watched 
for him all afternoon, talking of everything 
but the fearful matter which thumped in 
our brains, he did not come; not until even- 
ing, when a sudden darkening of the skies 
sent all the searchers scurrying for cover. 





INNER was late. By the time Cornish 

had shaved and changed into a less 
rumpled suit, it was pitch-black outside, 
except for occasional flashes of lightning, 
and the rain had begun to fall in torrents. 
Cornish ordered all food placed upon the 
table, then dismissed the servants. The 
meal proceeded in. silence, no one eating 
much. 

Cornish had just removed most of the 
dishes and was preparing to pour the coffee, 
when a long glass door, opening upon a 
veranda, suddenly flew wide. Believing it 
had been blown by the wind, I arose to close 
it. Instantly there came a burst of laughter 
from just outside—hideous laughter, which 
rooted me in my tracks. I saw nothing. 
Then came a smothered cry from Arlette 
and a rasping oath from Cornish. 

“Look out, Ed!’ Cornish shrieked, his 
features twitching fearfully. “It’s coming 
again! It’s behind you!’ He snatched up 
a heavy dish from the table. 

Though I hated the man as I never had 
hated a mortal, his agony for the moment 
moved me. 

“There’s no one there,”’ I said. 
only the storm.” 

But suddenly he shrieked, ‘‘You lie!’’ and 
sent the dish crashing through the glass. 
Coincident with the crash, he turned and 
raced for his room. 

I carried Arlette half fainting to her room. 
There she compelled me to remain until 
nearly midnight. I begged her repeatedly 
to leave Fernwood Lodge with me at once, 
but she refused, insisting she would remain 
until Walter’s body was recovered. What 
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ther things we talked about in those 
awful hours, I never could recall. 

At last she felt calm enough to sleep, and 
I left her, after she had promised to keep 
all doors- and windows closed throughout 
the night. I left the lights burning in the 
hallway. I knew I should not be able to 
close my eyes—at least for hours—and so 
went to the study, to think, to try to mar- 
shal my thoughts in some order, and to 
decide upon my next move. But intensive 
thinking was beyond me. Every few 
minutes I found myself staring at the 
windows, against which the rain now 
pattered gently—wondering if the phantom 
of Walter would again appear and straining 
my ears for a repetition of that awful laugh. 


LAST weariness overcame me; I dozed. 
How long I slept, I never knew. Sud- 
denly I was awakened by a series of fearful 
cries and the sounds of a terrific struggle 
from somewhere above, in the hallway. 
Thinking only of Arlette, that she might 
be in danger, I dashed to the stairway. But 
I paused on the first step, aghast with 
horror. Directly above me, at the top of 
the long flight, Cornish was struggling in 
the arms of a man at whom he was hacking 
wildly with a knife. 

I cried for help and forced myself to move 
forward. Then, with a suddenness which 
set every nerve in my body aquiver, I 
recognized Cornish’s antagonist. It was 
Walter—or his phantom. He had loosened 
Cornish’s grip and sunk his fingers into his 
neck, choking him. As I swayed, unable 
to take another step, I saw Cornish’s body 
sag, and the next instant it came hurtling 
down the steps and bumped past me as I 
crouched closer to the wall. 

Then I saw servants coming from all di- 
rections. I looked above. The _ specter 
was gone. But Arlette was leaning over 
the railing. ‘For God's sake, go back to 
your room,” I cried. She disappeared. 

A moment later I was among those 
clustered about their master’s body at the 
foot of the steps. Stooping, I examined 
the body closely. Cornish was stone dead. 
And upon his throat were the red welts left 
by the fingers which had throttled him. 

“A burglar has killed him,” I gasped. 


GHOST STORIES 


“Telephone for a doctor and the police. 
Take—the body—into the library, some of 
you. The others come with me.” 

Up the stairway we raced. Arlette stood 
in the doorway of herroom. ‘‘Go inside and 
remain there,” I cried, grasping her arm. 
“Cornish has met with an accident. I have 
sent for a doctor. Don’t come out unless I 
send for you.” 

Quickly the servants and I tried all the 
doors on that floor. All opened readily. A 
search revealed no one, no windows un- 
latched. -We went to the floor above. The 
door of one chamber—which I was_in- 
formed was an old storeroom to which only 
Cornish possessed a key—refused to yield. 
We burst it open. By match-light I located 
a switch and snapped it, flooding the room 
with light. 

And there, stretched upon its back, lay 
the body of Walter Hills, clad in the cloth- 
ing I had been told he wore when he entered 
his canoe the morning he was last seen alive. 
And his garments, his matted hair, every- 
thing about him, indicated he had been 
in the water. 


ATER I learned that I had fainted and the 
servants carried me from the room. 
The doctor, who arrived soon after with 
some of the town authorities, restored me to 
consciousness. I did not tell them the 
truth. I said only that Cornish had sent 
for Arlette and me to be with him until the 
body of Walter, our mutual friend, was re- 
covered; that I had been in the study 
reading when I heard cries and ran into 
the hallway to find the master of the house 
lying dead, the welts upon his throat in- 
dicating he had been strangled; that the 
servants had assisted me in searching for an 
intruder and that we had _ discovered 
Walter’s body in an up-stairs storeroom. 
My nerves were so upset that I was not 
compelled to return to the room where the 
tragic find had been made, and Arlette was 
not disturbed. I waited for the doctor’s 
report in a fever of uncertainty, utterly 
unable to make any sense of the situation. 
What he told me did nothing to clear 
matters or to banish my horror or uncer- 
tainty. He stated positively that Walter 
had been dead for many days, fully as long 


How I Foretold the Fates of 


versation the time went on until the stew 
was ready. It was poured out into two 
dishes, and there and then I sat down 
with His Majesty opposite me at a small 
table. I can honestly say it was the most 
perfect Irish stew I have ever tasted. It 
was a curious introduction to & séance with 
Royalty. 

Afterwards we returned into the smoking- 
room again—for such I found it was—and 
after he had pressed me to have something 
to drink, he said: 

“Now, Cheiro, I want you to examine 
my hands and tell me what you can. I have 
heard, too, from several sources of* your 
remarkable skill in predictions of death- 
days, and important dates in life. I want 
you to tell me of any striking events that 
you see and anything that portends in the 
near future.” 

As he uttered these words, the King’s 
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manner, became very serious; I felt he 
realized that the shadow of ‘The End” 
was creeping over his long reign and that 
he half dreaded, yet longed, to peer into the 
“Future all unknown.” 

With this he Jaid his strong, masterful 
hands upon a small cushion and remained 
absolutely silent while I made a careful ex- 
amination of the characteristic lines. Seven- 
ty years of crowded life seemed indexed 
on the right palm; while on the left I saw 
graved the hereditary pointers that told 
their own tale of the impulses, ups and 
downs, and physical weaknesses that are 
just as visible on the palm of Royalty as on 
any other hand. 

He was the son of a King known as the 
“beloved Uncle of Queen Victoria’ (Leo- 
pold I), and he inherited to the full the 
peculiarities of the Saxe-Coburg-Saafeld 
dynasty—proud, obstinate, strong in love 


as from the time Cornish had reported his 
drowning. Also, that he had not been 
drowned, but had been killed, when going 
over the falls, when his head struck a rock, 
fracturing his skull at the base of the brain. 

How Walter’s body got into the house, 
how Cornish had met bis death, never was 
explained to anyone’s satisfaction. Finally, 
long after the bodies of the two unfortunates 
had been laid away, the authorities dis- 
missed further investigation of the case 
with shrugs. Probably they, like everyone 
else, were compelled to believe that some- 
thing of a nature beyond human explana- 
tion had happened. None ever learned the 
truth from Arlette or me. That Walter’s 
phantom had been seen by us remained our 
secret. However, from the night of the 
finding of the bodies, Fernwood Lodge be- 
came known far and wide as a haunted 
house. None has lived in it since. Today the 
stretches of lawns and fields surrounding 
it are overgrown with weeds, and the once 
splendid structure. is a mass of ivy-growr 
stone and brick, with boarded doors and 
windows. 

No, the specter of Walter never agait 
appeared to either Arlette or myself. And, 
following our marriage, which took place a 
few weeks after we had left Blue Rocks 
for all time, we refrained from speaking of 
that awful chapter of our past. 

However, I have thought over the matter 
thousands of times. Still I cannot offer 
a reasonable explanation of what occurred. 
Only one guess have I been able to make 
with which I am satisfied. It is that, after 
Walter was killed, Cornish recovered his 
body and hid it in the brush until dark. 
Then he carried it to the mansion and up 
a rear stairway, unobserved, and hid it in 
the old storeroom. Such actions would 
account for his neglect to notify the au- 
thorities promptly. 

How he expected to rid himself of the 
body ultimately, I have no idea. And I 
don’t know why I was permitted to witness 
the killing. Perhaps it is possible that 
Cornish had gone mad that night, and was 
on his way to kill me, when the phantom 
intercepted him. But what’s the use of 
further speculation? What happened, sim- 
ply cannot be explained. 


Great Men 


and in hate. I must confess that as I 
studied the maze of lines that confronted 
me, I became fascinated with my subject, 
until at last I involuntarily exclaimed: 

“A wonderful hand! Jt holds what 1 
grasps.” 

“No flattery,’’ replied the King sternly 

“Sir,’’ I said, ‘‘were your hand that of « 
peasant, I should say the same.’ And 1 
explained to him the salient lines were 
clear and sharply defined, and showed a 
very remarkable acquisition. It need 
hardly be explained that the King’s conduct 
of the Belgian Congo exploitation has been 
acknowledged to be a masterpiece of high 
finance. 

“But tell me,” 
weaknesses.” 

As briefly as I was able, I explained that 
the indications pointed to a strong brain, 
remarkable lung development, a sound 


’ 


he said, ‘‘my physical 


nervous system, while the circulation 
was above normal. Parenthetically, I may 
state that it is beyond dispute that upon the 
palm of the hand is graved a chart of health. 

“Quite sound then, Cheiro?” he ques- 
tioned, fixing his imperious eyes upon my 
face. 

I paused. For I saw written there the 
fatal defect which I knew must soon bring 
the Royal frame down to the dust of disso- 
lution. 

“If there is a weakness,’’ I said diplo- 
matically, ‘it lies in the digestive system.” 

“No, no!'’ he countered emphatically. 
“You are wrong, Cheiro—I can eat any- 
thing.” 

I let it pass and went on to other matters, 
but when two years later, on the 17th of 
December, death called for the King at 
his palace, the official bulletin gave the 
cause of dissolution as a complete break- 
down of the digestive organs and bowel 
obstruction. 

I pass over the matter of his various 
love-affairs, and the dark cloud that settled 
over his domestic affairs. Few monarchs 
have been more cursed in their matrimonial 
life than Leopold II. His Austrian wife 
was estranged from him; his heir, the Duke 
of Hainaut, died of consumption; his 
daughter, Stephanie, was involved in the 
tragedy of Meyerling whereby her husband 
committed suicide; while in his Jater days 
none of his children would come near him. 

‘What are my years?” 

This was the next question shot out in his 
commanding voice. 


KNEW that the birth date of His 

Majesty was April 9th, 1835, and had 
made the calculations necessary for divin- 
ing the predominating position of the 
planets when he came into the world. The 
prevailing influences were favorable for 
success in business undertakings, but de- 
cidedly unfavorable for matters of the 
affections—Venus was in bad aspect to 
Saturn. According to my computation, the 
figure ‘‘9’’ was the key numeral in the life 
of His Majesty of Belgium. It would take 
up too much space to show how astound- 
ingly this figure dominated his whole ex- 
istence, just as ‘‘6’’ and ‘‘9”’ were the over- 
ruling figures of King Edward. 

I was certain that 1909 was King Leopold’s 
“fatal year,’’ and it seemed probable that 
his death would occur at the end of the 
year, as the planetary conditions then would 
be unfavorable to a person suffering with 
digestive troubles. I asked him pointblank 
if he wished me to give an opinion. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘Why not?” 

I then said: 

“IT should predict 1909 as being a year 
of great import to your physical health 
and the greatest care should be taken.” 

I may here observe that, while I believe a 
man’s Fate is, as the Eastern saying puts it, 
“bound invisibly about his forehead when he 
enters this Vale of Tears,” yet it is possible 
with care to avoid the ill effects of un- 
favorable conjunctions of the planets. Thus, 
I warned W. T. Stead, years before his 
death by drowning, that a certain year was 
highly dangerous to him should he be 
traveling by water. He laughed and said: 
“Don’t you know, Cheiro, that I am to die 
at the hands of a London mob?” This was 
a fixed idea of his; and I have often wondered 
whether, in that solemn moment when he 
saw death approaching in the waves that 
waited to engulf the sinking Titanic, he 
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remembered the prediction I had made. 

Leopold brushed aside my prediction con- 
cerning 1909; for he was nervously sensitive 
upon the subject of his health. In Decem- 
ber, 1909, on the tenth of the month, I 
happened to be turning through my notes 
of this interview at Laeken, and observed 
to a friend in London: “I should not be sur- 
prised if there is news of the death of a 
Continental monarch before long, and I be- 
lieve it will be the King of Belgium.”” At the 
time there was no hint that Leopold II 
was failing; in fact, the official newspaper 
reports gave his health as excellent. But on 
the fifteenth came news that he was ailing; 
on the seventeenth he died suddenly. The 
post-mortem revealed the cause of death to 
be bowel trouble. 

I cannot reveal all the conversation that 
followed. It has been said that Leopold II 
was a harsh father and a hard taskmaster to 
his Congo workers. But I may chronicle 
that he found abiding happiness in his 
companionship with the Baroness Vaughan 
—some recompense after the extraordinarily 
unhappy scenes that made up his married 
life and that culminated in his quarrels with 
most of his family. 

After an interview lasting nearly two 
hours, we were interrupted by the appear- 
ance of a short, stout, remarkably hand- 
some lady to whom I was introduced—the 
Baroness Vaughan. [Leopold was said to 
have gone through a marriage ceremony 
with this Jady some time before; but as the 
ceremony was not recognized by the 
Belgian Parliament, she was not regarded 
as Queen; it is not correct, however, to call 
the match a morganatic marriage. She was 
a very great comfort to the monarch in his 
declining days and was with him to the last. 


HE Baroness displayed the liveliest 

interest when she gathered who I was 
and was very anxious to know how many 
years I gave “His Majesty to live.” This 
banter did not please Leopold. His brow 
darkened and he turned the subject by ask- 
ing me to see if there was anything in the 
hand of the Baroness that indicated ‘‘another 
love-affair for her.”” She submitted her 
hand with a merry laugh. 

It was a delicate situation. For I saw in 
a flash that the Baroness was fated to have 
yet another marriage before her life was 
finished; that after her kingly lover was laid 
away in his ancestral vault, she would ex- 
perience a veritable Saint Martin's Summer 
of tender passion with another lover. I said 
as guardedly as possible: 

“T think there are several more years of 
happiness left to you, Baroness.” 

A thundercloud seemed to brood over his 
brow and he said abruptly to the Baroness: 

“This is all foolishness. I have private 
matters to discuss with Cheiro. Withdraw, 
I beg of you.” 

Upon this the Baroness disappeared. But 
it is now a matter of history that after the 
death of Leopold she contracted a marriage 
with her steward. 

After this, Leopold discussed with me 
my system of numbers and lucky and un- 
lucky days. He disclosed that he wasa 
shrewd speculator on the Stock Exchange 
and wanted to know if he had lucky 
and unlucky days. I explained to him ex- 
actly which would be the more favorable 
times for matters connected with money, 
and he carefully noted down all I told him. 

I left Leopold II, feeling that I had been 
in the presence of a very remarkable man, 
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who possessed qualifications that would 
have made him successful in many walks of 
life had he not been born beneath the 
Purple. Ile hada clear brain, great power of 
concentration, inflexible will amounting 
to hardness, and real gifts of diplomacy. 
Against this must be set his predilection for 
the fair sex, which caused his frequent visits 
to Paris in his later days to amount to a 
scandal. In this connection I cannot for- 
bear touching upon a rather interesting visit 
I had from a lady whose name is still re-’ 
membered with affection. 

I was in my apartments at Paris one 
morning when I received a visit from a 
heavily-veiled lady. On examining her 
hands, I saw certain lines that I may call 
“Royal” in the sense that they are invari- 
ably found upon the palm of those called to 
inhabit the palace or in some way to be 
associated with kings. I was frankly 
puzzled by these lines because they seemed 
so contradictory. At last I said: 

““Madame, there must be considerable 
perplexity in your mind at the present time, 
for you have excited interest in the hearts 
of two men, who are both much older than 
yourself, and who have the means to gratify 
their wishes.” 

I hesitated and she said in a singularly 
sweet voice: 

“Do not shrink, Cheiro, from telling me 
everything.” 

“I believe that each of these two men 
wears a crown. I believe also that you have 
repulsed them both.” 

She removed her hands from the cushion 
and put them up to her veiled face. Then 
she said in a low voice: 

“My name is Gaby Deslys. You know 
all about me by repute’’—at this time 
she was making a triumphant success at the 
Folies Bergeres in Paris—‘‘and I have had 
invitations to supper from both King Carlos 
of Portugal and King Leopold of Belgium. 
I do not wish to seem discourteous or refuse 
what is practically a command. But L 
wonder if trouble will come out of it?” 

The more I studied the palms of this 
talentéd dancer, the greater was the sense of 
sadness I experienced. For here was one of 
those radiant creatures of sunlight, born to 
delight thousands, and yet as surely doomed 
to sadness and premature death. All those 
who knew this enchanting woman inti- 
mately, know that she was singularly un- 
selfish and anxious to help everyone who was 
in trouble. But Death beckoned her away 
in the zenith of her career. 


SAW, too, that here was one of those 

women destined to cause the formation 
of events of far-reaching importance. Upon 
her palm were graven signs of international 
importance. It is no secret that the open 
rivalry between Carlos of Portugal and 
Leopold of Belgium as to which could shower 
the greatest attention upon Gaby Deslys 
when she rose to triumphant fame, was most 
unfavorably commented upon in the press 
of these countries. The assassination of 
Carlos and his heir marked the culmination 
of this revulsion of feeling toward the House 
of Braganza. Gaby Deslys was one of those 
lovely but ‘“‘fatal’’ women born to set in 
motion many ripples leading to trouble. 
Yet she herself was as unsophisticated as a 
child. 

One of my most disconcerting encounters 
with crowned heads was my first command 
appearance before the late Shah of Persia, 
that eccentric monarch who stayed at Buck- 
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ingham Palace and astounded the guests at 
a State Banquet by wiping his nose upon the 
flowing robe worn by Queen Victoria, upon 
whose right hand he sat. 

How I came to meet the Persian ruler 
makegan interesting story. While working 
out the “fatal years’’ of various crowned 
heads, I noted that a danger period for 
King Humbert coincided with one for 
Mozaffer-ed-Din, ‘Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe,”” better known as the Shah of 
Persia. 

I made the statement that if my numbers 
proved correct in the case of King Humbert, 
then one might expect about the same date 
an attempt on the life of the Shah. 

At this time the Shah was paying a visit 
to Paris accompanied by his Grand Vizier. 
By some means my prediction reached the 
ears of the latter, and he lost no time in 
bringing it to the notice of his master. 

In due course the tragic news came of the 
assassination of King Humbert by Bresci, 
the anarchist. Hardly had I heard the 
intelligence before I received a visitor in 
my consulting-room. 


ITHOUT stating who he was, he intro- 

duced himself as a Persian who was 
greatly interested in predictions and the 
occult. 

“T have heard,” he said, “of your re- 

*markable prophecy of the death of King 
Humbert’”’—the newspapers were full of 
it—‘‘and it is said that you have also pre- 
dicted danger to the Shah of Persia. Is 
this true?” 

I thereupon said that, so far as my 
art revealed, danger of a very serious 
sort threatened the Shah. I said further 
that if he knew any of the suite surrounding 
the Shah, I hoped he would warn the 
monarch so that every precaution might 
be taken. 

I did not know until afterwards that, 
upon leaving, my visitor went straight to 
Monsieur Lepine, the Chief of the Paris 
Police, and asked for a double guard of 
detectives to watch the residence of the 
Shah and to “shadow” him when he went 
out. It was, in fact, this extra guard that 
saved the Shah’s life when Salson, another 
anarchist, attempted to assassinate him 
soon afterwards. 

Two days after the attempt the Persian 
stranger called upon me again and this time 
he revealed himself as the Grand Vizier. He 
had his hands examined and prints taken, 
and gave me an autographed impression 
that I have before me as I write. He told 
me that his imperial master had been pro- 
foundly impressed by my prediction and 
was most grateful for my timely warning. 
Further, he had commanded that I should 
be brought before him the following evening 
at five o'clock. 

It was arranged that [ should call at the 
Palais des Souverains where the Shah had 
been installed by the French Government, 
and at the appointed hour I presented my- 
self before the lordly mansion where the 
ruler of Persia was in residence. I will con- 
fess that I felt a little trepidation at having 
to face a monarch whose peculiar foibles 
had been well advertised during his 
European tour; however, I determined to 
keep myself well in hand and to treat him 
exactly as though he were an ordinary 
caller in my consulting-room. 

I was struck forcibly by the silence—the 
almost unearthly silence—of the vast 
mansion when I was admitted, and was 
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waiting in a small antechamber for the 
momentous interview. The servants, in 
Persian national costume, moved upon 
velvet feet; great rugs and carpets deadened 
all sound. 
ended by the most exquisite, bird-like song 
I have ever heard; the voice was like 
that of a singer in the Paradise of the 
Blest. It was entrancing. _ When the song 
was finished, I realized I had been holding 
my breath with sheer delight. 

[I learned afterwards that the singer was 
one of the Persian wives of the Shah who 
had accompanied him on his European tour. 
It was her custom to sing to him every 
evening to ward off the attacks of melan- 
choly that seized him. 

Soon afterwards I was received by Amin- 
es-Sultan, the Grand Vizier, the man whom 
I have already mentioned—a very remark- 
able personality who was mainly responsible 
for the reorganization of Persia in 1900 
when a British loan was floated in London. 
The Grand Vizier gave me a few hints as 
to my deportment upon being ushered into 
the presence of the Shah, and added in 
excellent French: 


“His Imperial Majesty is somewhat 
difficult today! On no account differ with 
him.” 


E ascended a noble staircase and came 

out upon a wide landing covered with 
lovely carpet. To my amazement, how- 
ever, it was stained with blood in several 
places. Thoughts of some dark tragedy 
darted through my mind, and I beganto 
wonder what was in store for myself if I 
should arouse the ire of this capricious 
monarch. It did not dawn upon me until 
afterwards that the morning sacrifice of the 
black cock, as prescribed by the Shah’s 
religion, accounted for the blood-stains. It 
will be recalled that when the previous Shah 
left Buckingham Palace, after his famous 
state visit to Queen Victoria, his apart- 
ments were in such a condition that it 
took many days to remove the _blood- 
stains, et cetera. 

I found the Shah seated on a small gilt 
Louis XVI settee. He was dressed in 
Persian costume and was wearing a black 
fez ornamented with an enormous gem. 
He was at this time about sixty years of 
age, rather small in stature, with sharp 
features, and keen, black eyes. His expres- 
sion was remarkably dignified. For some 
minutes after I entered, he took no notice 
of my presence. I remained standing, 
rather awkwardly, wondering what I ought 
to do next. 

When he addressed me, our conversation 
was carried on in French, of which I venture 
to render a translation: 

The Shah: ‘‘Well, Magician, I have heard 
of you. My people tell me it was owing 
to your words that the Fool the other day 
failed in his purpose. They say you are a 
wizard and can read the Future.” 

Cheiro: ‘‘I have had some success, Your 
Majesty.” 

The Shah: “In some ways, doubtless. 
But I have traveled and learned a great deal. 
I have my own Wise Men in Teheran, and 
one of them travels with me.” 

Upon this he indicated a Persian who 
stood at some distance. After some 
further conversation, the Shah stretched 
out his hands and laid them upona cushion 
placed upon a small table. While I was 
studying them, I could feel his quizzical 
eyes boring into my inmost soul. 


Then, suddenly, the silence was’ 


They were remarkable hands and the 
lines were distinctive of a man who was 
at once weak and strong in will; swayed by 
self and yet easily led; crafty and yet 
simple—in short, a bundle of tempera- 
mental contradictions. I told him this as 
carefully as I could, and he listened with 
the keenest attention. I also explained the 
Fate lines and emphasized that certain evil 
influences which had been threatening him 
were passing away. 

I felt I was making good progress, when 
all of a sudden my imperial client pulled 
me short. 

Tugging his long mustache, as if to con- 
ceal a smile, he turned to his Grand Vizier, 
and said something in Persian. This I 
could not understand. Speaking in French, 
the Grand Vizier said: 

“Cheiro, his Imperial Majesty says that 
all you have told him might have been read 
in a book dealing with his life that anyone 
could have access to. But to make a final 
test of your powers, he propounds this 
question: Can you tell him exactly what is 
happening at Teheran, his capital, at this 
moment? Your statement will be tested 
by a cable sent off at once. Speak, Cheiro, 
for the Shah commands.” 

Bowing dutifully, I desired from the Shah 
some personal object that I might hold 
in my hand. He immediately gave me a 
small silk handkerchief plucked from his 
breast. Crushing this in my palm, I closed 
my eyes and with all my force of will con- 
centrated. 


OR a few seconds—and it seemed like an 

age—I found my mental canvas a hope- 
less blank. It seemed to me that a dry, 
chuckling laugh issued from the sarcastic 
lips of the ruler of Persia. And then, 
suddenly—how, I cannot explain—a picture 
formed with startling distinctness before my 
inward cight. I did not hesitate any longer. 
Opening my eyes and looking full at the 
Shah, I said: ; 

“Your Majesty, grave events are happen- 
ing in Teheran, your capital, this very hour! 
The governor of the city has been thrown 
into jail by the mob on accourt of serious 
food riots that have raged for several: days. 
He is in danger of being a victim to the rage 
of the people against the price of bread 
and fish. 

The Shah gave a gasp of astonishment, 
and then his face grew a shade darker. 

Half rising from his settee, he said loudly: 

“You know nothing! You are an im- 
postor. What you say is impossible in my 
kingdom. Go!’ And I found myself being 
ushered out of the room by a rather scared- 
looking Grand Vizier. 

I returned to my consulting-rooms with 
mixed emotions. I felt convinced that my 
clairvoyant picture mirrored the truth. 
And yet—supposing that it did not? 

The next day a Persian aide-de-camp 
rushed into my rooms. He seemed labor- 
ing under an unusual degree of excitement. 

“Come at once, Cheiro,’’ he almost 
shouted, and began to drag me towards 
my coat and hat. “His Majesty the Shah 
wants you immediately.” 

I must confess that my heart sank. But 
not a word further could I get out of the 
officer. 

I was ushered into the presence of the 
ruler. As soon as I entered, the Shah 
inclined his head to me gravely, while at 
the same time I noticed he held a cable 
in his hand. 


“Cheiro,’’ he said with infinite courtesy, 
“T have done you an injustice. You are— 
wonderful!” 

And then he read a cable from his capital, 
in response to one sent the day previously. 
It announced that the governor had over- 
taxed the people on their wheat and fish, 
that a revolution had broken out, and that 
he was in prison. The advice of the Grand 
Vizier was requested. 

Congratulations showered about my ears. 
It was a triumph. 

I treasure among my possessions a decora- 
tion bestowed upon me by the grateful Shah 
Mozoffer-ed-Din, an exquisite piece of work- 
manship, the Lion and Sun of Persia. 


T this second interview the Shah de- 
sired that I would work out my system 
of numbers as relating to his life. He gave 
me his birth date, March 25th, 1853, and in 
due course I worked out a chart of his days. 
According to this, he ran a grave danger of 
assassination. He had succeeded his father 
when the latter had fallen a victim to a 
fanatic who had imbibed anarchistic ideas. 
{t was remarkable how fatal was the figure 
2" in the life of the Shah. The attempt to 
assassinate him in Paris occurred on 
August 2nd. 

In glancing through my notes connected 
with the Shah, I am reminded of a very 
sinister client who called upon me the day 
following. 

On the afternoon in question, a handsome- 
looking man was announced. He was 
garbed in the height of fashion, carried a 
top hat, and exhaled expensive scent. I[ 
judged him to be a rich Frenchman. 

After a few words he asked me to read 
his future and he stretched out a pair of 
singularly beautiful hands upon the cushion. 
I examined them carefully. While so 
doing, I was conscious of a growing feeling 
of hostility to this well-spoken, dapper 
gentleman. Why? I couldnot say. But 
after a few moments I looked into his face 
and said: 

“T make it a rule to be absolutely honest 
with my clients. If I cannot get on terms 
of sympathy with them, I am powerless to 
sense the future as I would wish to do. 
Shall I go on?” 

The gentleman gave a peculiar smile. 
said softly: 

“Cheiro, I came here because I have 
faith in your powers. Be open with me. 
Tell me what you see.” 

It was just at that moment [ saw in his 
palm a line that filled me with consterna- 
tion. I have seen it before—yes, I have 
seen it even in the hand of a beautiful 
woman. I have marked it in the shapely 
palm of a famous doctor, whose last days 
were spent in the hospital of Sing Sing 


He 
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prison, New York. It is the murderer’s mark. | 

While these thoughts were coursing 
through my mind, my caller said: 

“Cheiro, I am about to be married to a 
lovely young girl. Tell me—will her life 
be long and shall I find happiness in this 
match?” 

How can I account for the sensation that 
filled my mind at these words! For [| 
realized, in a fashion beyond doubt, that I 
was face to face with one of life’s enigmas— 
the calculating murderer. 

“There is written in your hand a message 
of Fate that is a very terrible one,” I said 
slowly, wondering in what words to clothe 
my message. “You know yourself better 
than I do. I see that you are loved by a 
woman and I see, too, that your happiness 
will be short-lived. As to the reason, 
perhaps that rests with you.” 

His face grew pale, and his peculiar eyes 
glittered with a sinister luster. I felt that 
my shaft had struck home; but brushing 
aside my remarks as applied personally, my 
visitor began to speak of great criminals, 
of whom he evidently possessed a rare 
knowledge. Particularly he dilated upon 
the crime of Pranzini, the scented dandy 
who made love to innumerable women and 
afterwards destroyed them; he spoke, too, | 
of Lugi, the Italian murderer, who married 
his intended victims and then slowly tor- 
tured them to death. 

After occupying my attention for about 
half an hour, my caller signed his name, 
“Philip Laroche,” in my book and added a 
compliment as to my skill. I felt an in- 
describable sense of relief when he was 
gone. I reflected, too, that perhaps I had 
been inclined to be too severe with him— 
that at the worst he was but a man of ab- 


normal temperament—and I hoped he 
would fight against any evil instincts. 
About three months later, Marseilles, 


and indeed all France, was startled by a 
terrible crime. A young lady, married 
three weeks, was found in a trunk, the 
corpse having been cruelly mutilated. The 
hue and cry was out for the husband. His 
name was given as Henri Dupont. In a 
few days he was captured and interrogated. 
With a thrill of excitement I saw his real 
name given—Philippe Henri Laroche—and 
from the published pictures I easily recog- 
nized him as my visitor with the murderer's 
mark upon his palm! 


One of Cheiro'’s most sensational interviews 
was with Edward VII, King of England and 
master diplomat. The story could not have 
been told during the life of this monarch. 
But the great seer now feels free to lift the veil 
for readers of the next issue of GHOST STORIES 
—dated January—on the newsastands No- 
vember 23rd. 
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Have you ever seen a ghost? Have you ever had a message from the dead? 


Nearly every person has had some experience which could be classed as psychic. 
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recognize a ghost, or would understand a message or warning that purports to come from another world— 
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Am | le Victim of Hallucination? 





By Alfred 


Als told to Eva Joy Betterley 


UT of the night she came to me. 
“Alfred, I know I hear a kitten 
crying,” my mother said to me that eve- 
ning as we sat in the library of our 
home. “Do go and see. It is too cold 
to leave any creature outside.” 

I, too, had heard the faint mew, and 
hastened to open the French doors that 
gave on a wide portico. The light 
streamed out and shone full on the most 
beautiful young woman I had ever 
dreamed might exist. I had only an in- 
stant to note her loveliness, however, 
for she swayed dizzily and would have 
fallen to the stone flagging had I not 
sprung to her side and caught her in 
my arms. I carried her inside and laid 
her upon a broad divan. My mother, 
startled, rallied at once and bent over 
the unconscious girl. I summoned a 
maid, called the doctor. 

When at last the girl regained 
consciousness, her mind was a blank re- 
garding all that had happened before. 
Her disposition proved gentle and sweet, 
and so attached to her did my mother 
become that she kept the girl in our 
home, finally choosing a name for her 
—Alicia. I was crazy about her from 
the very first, wildly in love with her. 

When mother died a year later, leav- 
ing the girl and me alone together, I 
begged my lovely Alicia to marry me, 
and she finally consented. We were 
married very quietly. Although I 
grieved deeply over the loss of my dear 
mother, I was also wonderfully happy 
with the lady of my heart. 

We had been married only a few 
months when one day a friend gave me 
an unwanted, half-grown black kitten 
which, on the spur of the moment, I 
took home to my wife. I wish now I 
had drowned the cursed thing first! 

As I dropped the fluffy creature in 
Alicia’s lap, she recoiled. But when I 
would have taken the kitten from her 
she repulsed me. For the first time I 
saw anger in her eyes, heard sharpness 
in her gentle voice. 

I date from that time her gradual 
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change. She appeared fascinated, dom- 
inated, by that small kitten. She even 
insisted it should sleep at the foot of 
her bed. 

Then, one night, I woke to find her 
gone from her bed! Strangely enough 
I felt the most peculiar sense of dis- 
aster, of premonition, even of creeping 
horror, as I saw that empty bed! I 
rose hastily from my own bed, and 
threw on a bath-robe to go and look 
for her, thinking she might be ill and 
had gone to get herself medicine from 
the cabinet, or a hot drink. I noticed 
the kitten was gone, too. 

I looked all over that house for Alicia 
and I could not find her! The kitten 
appeared from somewhere or other and 
followed me about awhile, and then left 
me to go back up-stairs, but I discov- 
ered neither sight nor sound of my 
wife. Thoroughly alarmed, I hurried 
back to our room to dress that I might 
search outside, although I had found 
every door locked. 

There, in her bed, lay Alicia, appar- 
ently asleep, with the black kitten curled 
up at her feet. I was so astounded 1 
stood stock-still for a moment. Then 
suddenly rage possessed me. I strode 
across that room to her bedside, and, 
seizing her slender, white shoulders, 
shook her sharply. When I released 
my hold on her, she fell back limply. 
Her eyes had not opened, never flick- 
ered! Frightened, I felt for her heart, 
felt the slow, faint beats that told me 
she was not dead. I tried to restore 
her and was about to send for a doctor 
when she roused. In a few moments 
she was herself, and wide-awake. 

I chided her for frightening me by 
leaving her bed and hiding from me, 
when to my astonishment she declared 
she had not even waked up all night, 
until just now when I had waked her. 
She had slept an uncommonly deep. 
dreamless sleep, she said. When I told 
her she had disappeared for all of an 
hour, she was even more astonished than 
I, and perhaps more fearful, though she 


tried to conceal her trepidation. 

‘This same thing happened several 
times during the next few months. I 
never saw her actually disappear and 
do not know how long these occurrences 
lasted. I never found out where she 
went, nor when she came back. I would 
search that house over, watch every pos- 
sible place for her, all to no avail. The 
kitten apparently missed its mistress as 
well, for it, too, would wander about 
for awhile, only to give up before I 
did and return to its usual place on 
Alicia’s bed. 

‘The weather grew warm and one eve- 
ning I decided to look about outside, 
despite the fact that I could not under- 
stand how she could be out of the house 
when every door and lower window was 
locked. Lighting a cigarette to help 
steady my nerves, I opened the French 
doors of the library and strolled along 
the wide portico to the end of the house 
where I could look up and down the 
silent street. 

The lonesome kitten had followed me 
and purred loudly as it rubbed up 
against me. I leaned over and petted 
it absently. Soon it saw a firefly, the 
first of the season, and ran out to chase 
it. A car turned the distant corner 
and raced down the deserted street. The 
kitten, perhaps startled by the sudden 
roar of the open motor, or blinded by 
the glare of the headlights, ran out in 
the road, directly in front of the car. 
I saw the wheels pass over the soft little 
body. Probably the driver never even 
knew he had run over anything. 

Dropping my cigarette, I was about to 
run out and pick the little creature up, 
if there were anything left of it to pick 
up. Alicia would miss her feline com- 
panion, even though it had seemed to 
exert an uncanny influence upon her. 
However, as J took my first step for- 
wards, there was the sound of a soit 
sigh, a gently expiring breath, in my 
ear. Startled, I glanced back but saw 
nothing. I turned about again, and 
hurried out to that mangled pet of 
Alicia’s. (Continued on page 95) 
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The Curse of the One-Eyed Buddha 


quiescence. “By Gosh, I think you're 
right,’ he burst out. ‘So that’s it, eh? 
That ruby“was originally —ah—stolen from 
a Hindu temple, wasn’t it? And the fellow 
you bought it from was a Hindu?” 

I nodded. ‘Rabindranath Kim was his 
name,” I said. ‘‘Do you think the author- 
ities there—”’ 

“Sounds like a fairy story, but maybe— 
maybe—-——’’ He ruminated on that for a 
few moments. ‘The priests of that temple 
might be the outside parties mixed up in 
this. In fact, I wouldn’t be surprised. I 
think you made a mistake in buying that 
ruby, if you ask me.” 


“Tt KNOW darned well I did,” I returned. 

“There’s no excuse for it—except that 
sometimes a collector in the grip of his 
hobby is apt to do things that he wouldn’t 
dream of doing, otherwise. If there isany 
excuse for it, tRat’s it. But I’m off the 
hobby for good, and you can write that into 
your book. I’ve bought my last jewel. If 
it hadn’t been for that ruby, Sam would 
still be with me, and all that happened to- 
night might not have ee 

“If! If!” jecred the detective. “If your 
aunt had wheels, she’d bea wagon! What’s 
the good of going into all that, now? The 
thing is, what next?” 

I peered over the edge of the roof to learn 
whether our shooting had alarmed the 
neighborhood, but all was quiet, and it did 
not appear as though anyone had paid the 
slightest attention to what had gone on 
during the last few minutes. 

“No one seems to have noticed,” I said 
to Moran. ‘“Funny—the sound of those 
shots a 

“Not many people notice the sound of 
shots in a city of this size nowadays. Most 
persons, if they hear them at all, think 
they’re the backfiring of an automobile, 
I guess.” 

“The thing to do next, I should think—” 
I reverted to the original topic—‘‘is to go 
back to that attic storeroom. That was 
our original plan, wasn’t it?” 

Moran nodded. ‘‘Let’s go, then,’’ he 
said. ‘The longer we stay around here, the 
less I seem to know about what's going on. 
I don’t see just what we'll gain by going 
back to that room, but since we've both got a 
hunch that there’s something to be gained 
by it, we’d better get it out of our system.” 

But it was not to be so easy, for as we 
approached the skylight in order to descend, 
we saw that the ladder was no longer there. 
It was of iron, but it was light and movable, 
and it had been an easy matter to lift it 
off its fastenings—it fastened over the edge 
with two hooks—and drop it down in the 
hall below. We stood, nonplussed, for a 
moment. 

“Now, who in the name of the Continental 
Congress could have done that?” inquired 
Moran, in an aggrieved fashion, of the world 
in general. 

I shook my head. ‘You can search me,”’ 
Isaid. ‘The question is, how to get down.” 

“No, that isn’t the question at this 
moment,” Moran corrected me. ‘You poor 
young simp—pardon me for getting per- 
sonal, but you are one, you know—it’s more 
important to try to find out who took the 
ladder down, isn’t it? Somebody might be 








(Continued from page 48) 


waiting right below in the dark to bump us 
off.” 

I nodded. ‘You're right. 
who it was, we know whois in the house 

“Well, I know who it wasn’t,” broke in 
Moran. ‘It couldn't be the bird in a 
kimono who walked off the edge of the 
roof—that’s one I'm sure of. That leaves 
Sinton, and anybody else who might hap- 
pen to be around, and to whom our presence 
would be inconvenient.” 

“Well, let's take a look, anyway,” I 
said. 

We both had flashlights, and we leaned 
over the skylight and sent their beams into 
the hall below. 

“There's the ladder.” said Moran. The 
light we projected below revealed the ladder 
lying in the hall where it had been placed 
by whoever had removed it from its moor- 
ings. 


Now, as to 


” 





WE ranged the hall as far as the bend of 
the stairs with our lights, but could 
discover nothing. 

“The coast looks pretty clear,” I said. 
“T don’t see any trace of anyone or any- 
thing.” 

“Neither do I,’’ said Moran. ‘TI guess the 
thing to do is for one of us to drop down and 
replace the ladder. It isn’t much of a 
drop, from here.” 

It was a drop of perhaps twelve to fifteen 
feet, which was nothing to worry about, if 
you hung by your hands from the edge of 
the skylight, and let go. I put the flash- 
light back into my pocket, and prepared to 
descend. 

“T guess I'll try it,” I said. 

He nodded, and I climbed down the side 
of the skylight, hung by my hands for a 
moment, and dropped down on my toes 
without even jarring my system. As I 
did this, Moran focused his light so that 
I could see what I was dropping into. 

“O.K.,"’ I whispered up to him, and his 
grotesque head, which was_ silhouetted 
against the somber sky, nodded down. He 
kept the light going while I lifted up the 
ladder. placed it carefully against the edge, 
and he fastened it. Then he started to 
climb down, putting back the skylight 
cover as he did so. 

When we stood together again intheblack, 
silent hall, it was Moran who spoke first, as 
usual. 

“I'd give something to know who pulled 
that one on us,” he said in a low tone. 

“T wonder whether he has any connection 
with the——” I fumbled in my mind for a 
designation. 

“With the eagle who flew off the roof?” 
supplied Moran. ‘I wonder that, too— 
or whether they are two separate parties 
working independent of each other. 

“There must be places in this house we 
haven't seen,”’ he continued, after a pause— 
“places where these people can hide. I 
thought we had gone all through the house, 
but it seems we overlooked a great deal. 
Can you suggest any place ” He looked 
at me inquiringly. 

Ishook my head. “I don't know, really,” 
I offered. ‘‘We've gone through all of it 
that I’ve ever seen. But I really think we’re 
going to get something of value out of our 
examination of that storeroom.” 





“Well, we've been talking of it long 
enough,” said Moran. ‘‘Let’s do it, and 
get it over with.” 

We made our way quietly down the hall 
and into the room, and closed the door. 
With both our flashlights going, there was 
very little there that could escape us. We 
looked again at the pile of trunks—empty. 
for the most part. We had examined them 
carefully the first time we had come up 
here. I noted particularly the curious step- 
like arrangement of trunks leading up to 
the top of the room. Perhaps they had 
been placed that way for a definite purpose. 

I pointed this out to Moran, whispering 
my reasoning to him, and he nodded. 

“But what would one want to go up 
there for?’ he questioned, and offhand it 
seemed a very fair query. 

“That, I don’t know,” I said, ‘but it 
appears that there is a reason for it—and 
that’s what we have to find out. I was 
just on the verge of investigating a little 
while ago,’ I said. ‘Now, I'm going to 
climb up and see what I can see, and don’t 
let’s be interrupted this time. Just keep 
your flashlight going—and, if I were you, 
I’d keep my hand on the butt of the gun, 
too. We might not be allowed to finish 
our work in peace this time, any more than 
we have been before.” 


He grunted his response to this, and 
took his gun out, keeping his flashlight 
trained on the wall and the trunks, which I 
was already ascending. At the top, next 
to the moulding, I felt around for what I 
could discover, and in a few moments I 
came upon what I wanted. 

“Ah, this is it,” I said. “At least, I 
think so.’ It was a small, soft depression, 
which seemed to have some sort of a spring 
beneath it in the plaster. 

‘What is it?’’ whispered Moran. 

“Don’t know,” I whispered back. “I’m 
going totryit.’’ I suited the action to the 
word by pressing my finger firmly down 
upon it. What happened surprised me so 
much that I nearly fell off my precarious 
perch, where my footing was none too firm, 
anyway. I heard a grunt of amazement 
from Moran, too. y 

The moment I pressed the spring, for 
that is what it really was, the whole wall— 
which took up that whole side of the room— 
slid downwards as though in a groove, noise- 
lessly and swiftly, with real weight and 
power. 

It slid down for about a foot and a half — 
leaving an opening directly into the next 
room—stayed at its new low level for a 
second or two, and suddenly snapped back 
again, quietly, but with immense force. 
As I stared at it, my flashlight leveled 
against its top, I found myself again facing , 
a blank wall that fitted so cleverly into the 
rest of the room that I could not see where 
it was joined. 

I did not at the moment understand 
what this contrivance had to do with the 
weird happenings in this house, but I could 
see that it must be connected with them in 
some way or other. I stared at it, trying 
to reach some kind of solution. 

“Well, I'll be something or other,’’ 
floated up to me the amazed whisper of 
Moran. 
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“Did you see that, too, or was I seeing 
banshees again?” I whispered down to him. 

“Yes. 1 saw it,” he said. ‘What does 
it mean?” 

I shook my 
must find out. 
deal.” 

“Just how did that happen?” he asked. 

“Why, there’s a spring up here, and you 
push it, and the whole wall runs down in 
the groove for a minute, and then snaps 
back again.” 

“T'll say it snaps back again,” said Moran. 
“T should hate to be caught in that—it 
would crush you in two. Press it again, 
and let’s see just what happens.” 

I put my finger firmly on the spring, and 
the wall slid down again, paused, and then 
ponderously and without noise snapped back 
into its original place. The device was so 
cleverly constructed that it could be dis- 
covered only by accident. 


head. ‘‘That’s what we 
It evidently means a great 





ORAN and I were silent, for there 

seemed to be nothing to say. What 
was the purpose of the sliding wall, and 
who had installed it? I thought of my dead 
great-uncle, and remembered that he had 
been under some sort of a cloud when he had 
committed suicide—in this very room. It 
was reasonable to suppose that his extra- 
legal operations—whatever they were—had 
been conducted here. Perhaps he had 
built the ingenious device in order to be 
able to make a ready escape when it was 
necessary. -His suicide had never been 
satisfactorily explained——to me, at least. 
Perhaps his secret had been discovered, or 
was on the verge of discovery, and death 
had been the only way out. There are 
few families, I reflected, that haven’t some 
sort of a skeleton in their closet. 

“Well, come on down,’ said Moran, 
“and let's begin to go through the house. A 
great deal is clearer to me now—that is, | 
understand how a man can come in here 
pile up something against the door, and 
escape into the next room, for instance.” 

I nodded, making my way down the pile 
of trunks. Together we quietly went down 
to the basement and began to work our way 
upwards through the house. We examined 
the cellar thoroughly, but could find noth- 
ing there. Next, in the darkness, and as 
quietly as two cats, we came up to the 
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main hall. We trembled with excitement. 

As we rounded the bend, we must have 
made a little noise, though I myself did not 
hear it, for a shadowy figure flew past us, 
up the stairs, alarmed by our advent. 

We were in full pursuit in an instant. 
The figure was nearly a floor ahead of us, 
but we managed to keep it dimly in sight. 
Moran was breathing hoarsely with the 
exertion, but he had breath enough left to 
shout at the fleeing figure. 

“Stop, or I'll shoot!” he commanded. 
but the figure in front of us kept on without 
answer, simply going faster. 

Whoever he was, he headed for the top 
floor—and now I knew where he was going. 
Everyone in this house who hid, or fled, 
went to the room with the sliding wall. I 
redoubled my pace and Moran was only a 
few feet back of me. There came the 
sound of a door being banged, and I knew 
that our quarry had gained the room. 

We paused only an instant on the outside 
of the door, and then, my flashlight lighted, 
we plunged in after him. On the instant a 
scream of mortal agony rent the still night 
air, the scream of one who is caught in a 
death-trap and knows there isno hope. My 
flashlight swooped upwards to the top of the 
sliding wall, and a derrible sight met my 
eyes. 

In the aperture between wall and ceiling 
was caught the body of a man—caught 
and wedged hard and firm in the return 
snap of the sliding wall. What had hap- 
pened, obviously, was that he had tried to 
fling himself through the aperture just as 
it was closing, and had been crushed by 
the heavy weight of the wall as it had 
snapped back into place. He was groaning 
feebly, and I felt a sick feeling at the pit 
of my stomach, for I knew that he was as 
good as dead. Everything inside of him 
must have been fractured and smashed. 

‘My God, get me out of here!”’ came the 
hoarse, pleading voice of the poor wretch. 


l WAS up the trunks leading to the top 
of the room at one bound, trying to tug 
him loose. But it was without avail. He 
groaned and fainted under my _ hands. 
Quickly I pushed the spring once more. 
The wall slid down. I snatched the body 
out from the aperture and took it, a dead 
weight in my arms, to the floor, where I 


laid it down. 
place. 

Moran and I bent over it, and as our 
flashlights played on the man’s face, I 
recognized him. 

It was Rabindranath Kim, the Babu 
whose acquaintance I had made in India, 
and who had sold me the great ruby that 
had been the eye of Buddha. I gave a 
gasp of astonishment. 

“It’s Rabindranath Kim!" I ejaculated. 

“T thought so,” said the detective grimly. 
“T guess he’s gone, all right.” 

But Rabindranath Kim belied the words 
as we bent over him, for he opened his 
eves and even smiled faintly. 

“You are right, sahib,” he said. 
die in a few minutes.” 

His voice was faint, but clear and dis- 
tinct, and there even seemed to be a look 
of relief in his eyes as he pronounced his 
own death sentence. 

“It will perhaps be better so, gentlemen,” 
he said. “I could not now go back—to 
India, after this.” 

Moran looked at him gteadily. ‘Can 
you talk?” he asked. “I mean, enough 
to make some sort of a 

“Connected story? Ithinkso. You don’t 
happen to have some—ah—whiskey’’—— 

Moran pulled a flask from his pocket im- 
mediately. ‘I always have this in case of 
an emergency,” he explained. He applied 
it to the lips of the dying man, who drank 
steadily, and it seemed to revive him so 
that he was almost animated. 

“Are you the one who killed a man here 
tonight?” asked Moran. “Be truthful; 
you have nothing to gain by lying.” 

Rabindranath Kim smiled a little. “TI 
will be truthful,’’ he said. ‘The truth is 
that I don’t think I killed him.” 

“You don’t think so!’ ejaculated Moran. 
‘Then, if you didn’t, who ad?” 

“Ah, that would be difficult to tell. I 
don’t think it was I, and I know it wasn’t 
vour butler—what’s his name? —oh, yes, 
Sinton.” ° 

“Sinton!’’ I exclaimed. 
have to do with it?” 

“Oh, I forgot you didn’t know,” said the 
Babu, “but as I've brought his name into 
it, perhaps I had better tell you that Sinton 
and I entered into a plot to steal your great 
jewel collection, including, of course, the 
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ruby—which, by the way, I warned you 
particularly not to let anyone touch.” 

“Where is Sinton now?’ asked Moran. 

“He is gone. I don’t think you'll see 
him again. I saw him shoot past your 
man when his back was turned—he had 
been hiding in the areaway. But let me 
tell you what I know of this, because I feel 
that I won't last long. 

“Sinton and I arranged to steal your 
jewels, and tonight was the night fixed 
upon. We did not know, however, that 
you intended to exhibit the ruby to your 
friends. When we opened the safe—Sinton 
has known the combination for years, you 
know—we got the jewels that were there, 
but the ruby was gone. Sinton was for 
letting it go, but L don’t mind telling you 
that I insisted on making a try for it.” 


ae gasped a little, and for a moment we 
were afraid that he would not be able to 
“T feel all—ah—vacant and numb 
in my middle.” He smiled sadly. “I 
think I can continue, however. First, we 
hid the jewels. To save you trouble, I'll 
tell you that they are in the top of that 
sliding wall. There is a panel that goes 
inside of it—you'll find it by feeling around 
—and you can——” 

“You can’t feel around in there,’” I said. 
“Tt snaps right back again.” 

“If you press the spring twice, instead of 
once,” said the Hindu, “it will stay down 
until you press the spring for it togoup. My 
mistake was in trying to go through it after 
pressing it only once, but I was in a hurry. 
There is a similiar spring in the room 
beyond, 

“Anyway I insisted on getting the ruby 
before I went, and I quarreled with 
Sinton, who said it was impossible. I 
left him—he had some work to do, in 
connection with your dinner—and armed 
myself with a kitchen-knife with a very 
sharp point. My plan wassimple. Perhaps 
you do not know it—in fact, Iam sure you 
do not know it—but at the corner of one of 
the decorations in the wood of your dining- 
room door there is a tiny hole which blends 
in with the carvings that surround it. With 
my eye applied to this hole, I was able to 
see when the ruby came around to your 
secretary. In a cabinet near the door is a 
switch that controls the electric lights on 
the ground floor. 

“What I intended to do was to turn 
off the lights the instant your secretary, 
who sat with his back to the door, got the 
ruby into his hands. Then I would open 
the door a fraction, throw the knife into his 
back, and in the darkness and confusion— 
it would all have taken only a moment, 
remember—step in, seize the ruby, go out 
again through the door which I had left 
open and which was only a step behind 
me, and make my escape.” 

“Tt wasn’t a carving-knife you used,” 
said Moran. “It was a gold dagger——” 

Rabindranath Kim shook his head. “‘I 
used nothing. I opened the door, after 
switching off the lights as I had planned, 
but I never threw the knife. A weakness 
came over me, and a blindness, so that I 
could neither see nor feel, and then the 
instant passed, and I knew it was too late. 
Something had been there before me. I 
heard the scream—you yourself heard that 
scream in the temple, Sahib!”’ he said to me. 
“And I knew that a power greater than I 
had been there. I recovered my strength 
immediately, and fled to this room.” 


go on. 
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“What do you mean, that someone 
greater than you ” began Moran, but I 
kept silence, for I knew. 

“That ruby,” said the Babu, “is under 
the protection of the One-Eyed Buddha 
himself—as I knew, and as the Sahib here 
knew. When I heard the scream—which 
we hear occasionally in the temple, and 
which has never had a material explanation 
—I knew that there were those here who 
had come for the special purpose of getting 
back the stone.” 

“And you didn’t throw the dagger your- 
self "asked Moran insistently. 

“No. That dagger was thrown by no 
earthly hand. You must have seen the 
knife I had intended to throw,” he said to 
me. “I killed a cobra with it in this room. 
That snake was of a variety never seen 
except in the enclosure of the temple of 
Buddha at Bhangapore.”’ 

“Where have you hidden in this house?”’ 

“That was simple. Sinton knew about 
the sliding wall here, and we decided that 
this was really the best place one could 
hide, because you could go instantly from 
one room to the other. When you searched 
the next roém, I was here—when you came 
here, I instantly returned to the next room. 
It was a simple plan—really, a good, work- 
able plan—but we did not take into con- 
sideration the other forces that would not 
rest until they got the ruby back. I guess 
they must have it, by now.” 

I nodded. “I think so. 
it is not here.’ 








At any rate, 


HEY have it. They never fail,” said 
Kim, his voice perceptibly weaker. 
“Before I go, let me assure you again that 
Sinton knew nothing of my intention of 
killing your secretary. He would not have 
permitted it, had he known. Are there 
any other questions you would like to ask?”’ 
“Who killed my secretary?” I asked. 
“And how was it done?”’ 

He shook his head weakly. ‘‘There are 
ways in the East that you gentlemen of the 
West know nothing of—ways that we our- 
selves, in the East, cannot explain. It is 
not safe to meddle in things that do not 
concern you, nor is it safe to cross the Will. 
Others before us have found that out. I 
advise you to let the matter drop. It will 
get you nowhere.” 

“How did the body get up here?” 

He shook his head again. ‘‘I don’t know. 
Has your ruby disappeared?” 

“Tt certainly has,” said Moran. 

“I knew it would. And the dagger?” 
questioned Rabindranath Kim. 

“Yes.”’ 

He nodded. “You will never know how 
it was done, for no one knows that. It is 
better so. These are not affairs of the 
flesh—not that either of you would believe 
it. But we—out there—know. We have 
been used to it for many thousands of, years. 
But, to get back to the story—it’s getting 
dark, and I must hurry—you nearly caught 
both Sinton and myself here in this room. 
It was our footsteps you heard. Only your 
ignorance of the sliding wall permitted us 
to escape.” 

“Did you see—ah—anyone with a cloak, 
such as the priests wear——”’ I began. 


“Yes. I saw him! I knew it was all 
over, then. He was here, once—you met 
him?”’ 


“Ves,’’ I said. 
“Say prayers to your God. You are 
fortunate to be alive,’ he said. “Others 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN—The Muscle Builder 
Author of ‘Muscle Building,’ ‘'Science of Wrestling,’ 
“Secrets of Strength,’ ‘‘ Heve’s Health,’ Endurance," etc. 





What Do Women 


Want Most? 


Women want he-men for their husbands and 
sweethearts. None of this chorus-man stuff for the real 
girl. She wants to be proud of his physical make-up; 
proud of his figure in a bathing suit, She knows that it’s 
the fellow that is full of pep and vitality that gets ahead 
in this world. He’s got the physical backbone to back-up 
the mental decisions he makes. He'll win out every time, 


Look Yourself Over ! 


How do you shape up? Are you giving yourself a 
square deal? Have you got those big rolling muscles 
that mean health and strength inside and out? The 


vitality that gives you the ambition to win out at every- . 


thing you start?) Make that girl admire you first and 
foremost for a real he-man and the hardest part in winning 
her is over. 


I Can Give It To You in 30 Days 


In 30 days I can do you over so that she will hardly 
know you. I'll put a whole inch of solid muscle on each 
arm in 30 days, and two whole inches of rippling strength 
across your chest. I’ve done it for over_a hundred 
thousand others, and I can do it for you. I don’t care 
how weak and ‘puny you are. T like to get them weak and 
puny, because it’s the hopeless cases that I work with 
best. It gives me a lot of real joy just to see them 
develop and the surprised look in their eyes when they 
step before the mirror at the end of 30 days and see what 
a miracle I have worked for them. 


You’ll Be a He-Man From Now On! 


And it’s no temporary layer of muscle I put on you. 
It’s there to stay! With those newly broadened shoulders; 
that perfect neck and great, manly chest, you can main- 
tain your self respect in any society. Every woman will 
know that you are what every man should be—a forceful, 
red-blooded he-man. 


I Want You For 90 Days 


If at the end of 30 days you think you have improved, 
wait till you see yourself at the end of 90 days. Then 
the friends you thought were strong will seem like 
children by comparison. I'm not called the Muscle 
Builder for nothing. My system scientifically builds 
real muscle faster than you ever imagined. 


Watch Them Turn Around 


Notice how every woman prefers the fellow who carries 
himself with head up. Notice how the broad shouldered 
man always gets their eye. They want a dependable he- 
man when they make their choice—one who can protect 
them, And you can be that man. Remember, [ not only 
promise it, IT GUARANTEE IT. 

Now don’ t put it off a minute. 
piness and real manhood today. 


Send fo 64 Pages and 
ane ern” Muscular Development “i? tace 

It contains forty-eight full-page photographs of myself 
and some of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained. 
Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring 
me to help them. This book will prove an impetus and 
a real inspiration to you. This will not obligate you at 
all, but for the sake of your future health and happiness 
do not put it off. Send today—right now before you 
turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 3612 305 Broadway, New York 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 3612, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Dear Sir: Please send me, without any obligation on 
my part w hatever, a copy of your latest book,‘‘Muscular 
Development.’’ (Please write or print plainly). 


Get going to new hap« 
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are not so lucky He smiled, and 
suddenly there was no more light in his 
eyes. His head fell back curiously. He was 
dead. 
T turned to Moran. 
Moran nodded. 


“TIe’s gone,” I said. 


LITTLE later, having recovered my 

jewels from the sliding wall, we went 
to my study, Moran and JI, and tried to 
piece together what we had learned. 

“T told you there were supernatural 
agencies at work here,”’ I said. “Now, per- 
haps, you'll begin to believe that——”’ 

“Bunk!” said Moran. ‘You don’t be- 
lieve that, do you?” 

“Certainly I do believe——”’ I began. 

“Bunk,” said Moran again. ‘This here 
dead baby is the one who threw the knife— 
and don’t you let no one tell you no dif- 
ferent! I told you I would uaravel this 
case.” . 

I stared at him in amused astonishment. 





“You! You unravel this case! Why me 
I began. 

“Yes, me, kid—me!”’ He looked at me 
significantly. ‘‘You see, you got to give 


this here coroner’s jury what they can 
helieve—not some cock-and-bull story about 
banshees and ghosts. We got a confession 
from him, didn’t we? He was there with a 
knife, to do the killing. How do you know 
he didn’t make up the rest of it himself?” 
He stared at me in silence. 

I was silent, too, for it occurred to me 
that perhaps it would be better not to rake 
up too much that would be unexplainable. 
And, as he said, how could one believe that 
Rabindranath Kim spoke the truth! And 
yet, I knew he did. There was too much 
in this case that could not have been done 
by any human hand—or, at least, by any 
human hand not assisted by some power 
we know nothing of. 

And we let it go at that, for it was as 
good a way out of the matter as any. 

Moran was right. > The coroner’s jury 
found that my secretary had received his 
death stroke at the hands of a Hindu, one 
Rabindranath Kim, who was now dead. 
Sinton was named as an accessory, but was 
never captured. The earth might have 
swallowed him up, he disappeared so suc- 
cessfully. 

I still feel that there is much that needs 
explaining, but I am frank to say that I 
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myself am unable to furnish an explana- 
tion further than has already been given. 
You must either believe that Rabin- 
dranath Kim was responsible for what oc- 
curred, or you may believe with me that 
these things could not have been done 
without supernatural assistance. 

I may say, however, that the priest was 
undoubtedly the owner of the face I saw 
near the ceiling in the room with the sliding 
wall. He had discovered the wall, beyond 
question—and had used it as a ready means 
of escaping detection. When I dashed 
into the room after him, and in the gloom 
saw his face near the ceiling, he was, I 
suppose, on his way through the aperture 
into the next room. It may be said that 
one who possesses supernatural powers 
would not need to do this, but I take it 
that even such a person as this priest does 
not use his strange powers unless pushed 
to the last extremity. 

I think, also, that he attempted to show 
himself to me in the next room in order 
that I might know that there was no use 
in my continuing the search for the ruby. 
For the same reason, I believe that he 
showed himself to Moran and myself, 
waiting until we came out of Sinton’s room, 
where he knew we were. 

As to the figure that I seemed to see in 
the room with the sliding wall, the figure 
that pointed out to me the place where the 
spring was, it must be remembered that 
that room had been considered as haunted 
in my household ever since the death of my 
‘great-uncle. I have examined the recerds 
in the matter, and know now that my great- 
uncle, who committed suicide in that room, 
was the one who devised and built the wall. 
There were reasons—family reasons—as to 
why he should have a quick and absolutely 
unsuspected hiding-place. He was not a 
very law-abiding citizen, I find, and it was 
evidently due to his fear of imminent dis- 
covery that he decided to end it all. 


DO not know, nor do I presume to say, 
who or what the ghostly figure was on 
that occasion, but in view of the fact that 
the wall was my great-uncle’s special prop- 


erty, and that he was my kinsman, I believe 


there are those among you who will believe 
that his influence was at work in conjuring 
up the vision which I saw. 

As for the great ruby which had been the 





eye of Buddha, the police concluded that 
I had had no legal title to it, in any event, 
and that therefore they were not justified 
in pursuing the matter any further. I 
agreed with them, of course. 

Since then I have given up my dangerous 
hobby, and have dispersed my collection. 
I am engaged in the business of handling 
my large estate myself, and I find it is really 
a man’s-size job. There is a girl now-—but 
of that, I think, I will not speak further. 

You may not believe in the spiritual, or 
the supernatural. I am not attempting to 
shake your belief, but I know that in the 
East things have happened, and still happen, 
which are beyond our comprchension. 


Sone time later, having gone on a few 
months of travel, I stood again in the 
temple high on the hill that overlooked the 
city of Bhangapore. I was dressed as a 
native, and no attention was paid to me. 
The temple was high and domed, with small 
windows high up on the walls, and rush- 
mats scattered here and there for the 
respectful and reverent prostrations of the 
worshipers. At the far end, on a raised dais, 
was the squat image of Buddha. 

As I approached, even from a distance I 
could see the deep, mysterious gleam of the 
tremendous ruby that was set in the center 
of its forehead. It gleamed on, calmly and 
agelessly—a great, round, unwinking, blood- 
red eye. I stood silent and respectful be- 
fore the figure of the Buddha, contemplating 
the ruby. <A gold dagger, symbolizing the 
swift vengeance of the god, reposed on a 
salver at the side of the image. 

The priests filed in quietly, barefooted, 
and in their van was one whose dank, 
black hair and luminous eyes I knew. 

A look passed between him and me as he 
went past. But there was nothing of 
recognition in his eyes. Whether he knew 
me, I have no means of knowing. His 
affair with me was at an end, and I think 
that he would have shown absolutely no 
recognition even if he had known. 

Over us all, -penitents, priests, and im- 
postors, the One-Eyed Buddha brooded and 
dreamed, and in the depths of his ruby eye 
lay the submerged mystery of centuries. 
There was a benign peace and restfulness in 
the moment that I shall not forget. 

After a moment or two, I passed out into 
the bright sunlight of the Indian day. 


The Picture That Came to Life 


the chance. If so it would be my oppor- 
tunity to capture him. 

I reported back at ten o'clock, and ex- 
plained that I desired to keep watch alone 
in the living room. Before I put out the 
lights, I again carefully scrutinized the 
picture. Its condition was unchanged. 
Vrom the floor, one would have sworn that 
it had been cut from its background. 

Nearly everybody has had the experience 
of waiting in the dark under conditions that 
bear the hint of danger. It is nerve-racking 
to the ordinary citizen, to whom it seldom 
happens. But soldiers and detectives take 
it as a matter of course. I have lain in 
ambush for so many criminals, in my time, 
that I have lost count. Never before or 
since the Du Puy Dome affair have I been 
emotior ‘affected. On that extraordi- 
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nary night, however, I could not get rid 
of the idea that I was dealing with the 
weird, the unknown, and to my shame I 
found myself trembling. 

It would have helped a lot if I could 
have smoked. That being out of the ques- 
tion, I sat in an armchair, clenched my 
teeth and let my eyes wander over the vague 
bulks of the pictures in their velvet-draped 
frames. 

The house sank into absolute silence. 
When eleven o'clock struck on the antique 
clock in the hall, the musical clangor 
startled me as much as a gun-shot might 
have done. After that, I was scarcely 
aware of how the time was passing. It 
may have been midnight, though probably 
it was a little earlier, when I suddenly knew 
that someone was in the room with me. 


I turned my head and stared into one black 
corner after another. At first, I saw noth- 
ing. Then I perceived a faint white mass, 
which promptly advanced towards me, as 
though it were glad it had caught my 
attention. 

It moved with little, mincing steps, and 
as it came nearer a phosphorescent glow 
that emanated from it showed me that it 
was the figure of a woman. The whole 
body was transparent, but the very beauti- 
ful face and small, shapely hands were 
rich with a pink glow. 


MUTTERED to myself: ‘You are out of 
your mind, Rops. A regular phantom 
would be bad enough. But the ghost of a 
picture is too much to accept. The color of 
those cheeks is that of paint. It appears to be 


the wraith of Camille’s portrait, which is 
a manifest absurdity.” 

Nevertheless, I did not stir from my 
seat. I allowed the exquisite wraith to 
come close, close to me. She smiled wist- 
fully into my eyes, then stretched out her 
hand and touched the waistcoat pocket in 
which I was carrying the locket [ had found 
in the morning. Amazed, I wondered what 
the connection might be. I took the trinket 
from my pocket and offered it to her, but 
she shook her head. The next moment, 
she had flitted away to the far depths of 
the room and disappeared. 


FELT intuitively that this was but the 

prelude to my adventure. It did not sur- 
prise me to hear almost immediately a 
stealthy scratching at the window. The 
latter swung inwards, and a man crawled 
into the room. This, of course, was the 
intfuder of the night before. He did not 
carry a flashlight, which proved him to 
be an amateur. On his hands and knees, 
he hunted near the window in the dark 
for his locket. Then he sighed, got to his 
feet and walked straight in my direction. 

“You will obey me in every detail, or I 
shall be forced to shoot you,” I said quietly. 
“First of all, put your hands above your 
head.” 

He uttered a queer, strangled groan. 
His silhouette was sufficiently definite for 
me to know that he had raised his hands. 
“At least, you are not a ghost,’’ he gasped. 

“Tam a detective, but I rather fancy I 
won’t have to send you to jail,’’ I replied, 
and was astonished that I had used pre- 
cisely those words. “Sit down in this 
chair next to me. No conversation, please. 
Let us see what happens.” 

He followed my instructions silently. I 
observed that the room had become vibrant 
with strong waves of emotion, which had 
not existed when I had been alone there. 
The phantom was returning. I knew it 
with complete certitude, even before I saw 
her. Then, of a sudden, she was before us. 
She paid no attention to me, but threw 
out both hands in a gesture of supplication 


“Tt is Matha,” replied Mounwah, soberly. 
“She is safe, O master, for the cobra’s poison 
is like water to her and his anger is as 
nothing.” 

One of the young men threw fresh bark 
upon the fire, and the flames sprang into 
\ife. Shadows leaped longer across the 
clearing as the men rose and the notes of 
the drum beat louder. The girl came on 
with her arms flung out in a gesture of ap- 
peal, each of them wrapped from slender 
wrist to glistening shoulder in the drab 
gray-and-mottled coils of a hooded cobra. 
Another thick serpent was festooned about 
her throat, its head drawn back,¢its eyes 
blazing into hers. It was then that Phelps 
saw she was smiling. 


ER pace quickened with the drum-beats, 
and as she moved her head, the great 
cobra at her throat moved in accord, his 
evil eyes never leaving hers, his fangs never 
more than the width of a hand from her 
sensuous red lips. She moved her hands to- 
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towards the stranger. Her smile was the 
saddest, the most pleading smile I had 
ever seen. An eerie light poured from her 
and illumined his face. 

“Oh, Oh! Don’t look at me like that,’ 
he whimpered. ‘I promise you I won’t 
harm the painting. And if I find the locket, 
I’ll never sell it—not if I starve, so help 
me God!” 

For a brief instant, the phantom con- 
tinued to stare at him. Then, apparently 
satisfied, Camille floated up from the floor, 
drifted to the spot where the frame of her 
portrait hung and seemed to melt away 
into the wall. 

I threw myself across the room and 
switched on the electric light. It took 
several minutes for me to swallow the al- 
most incredible fact that confronted me. 
The picture had been fully restored. It 
was a splendid likeness of the human origi- 
nal of that ghost who had so lately been 
with us. 

I turned to the stranger, and found him 
to be a young man with an attractive, 
though weak, face. His thick hair and 
dreamy eyesgave himan oddly old-fashioned 
appearance. 

“Wouldn't you say, my friend, that we 
were either drunk or crazy?”’ I remarked 
grimly. 

He shook his head. ‘It was the spirit 
of Camille,’ he answered. ‘‘You see, I 
came here last night to steal the portrait. 
I didn’t know how to reach it, and I was 
standing in the dark looking up when— 
when it left the canvas and stepped down 
to me. I was frightened. I ran away.” 

“And in your haste, you lost a locket. 
Here it is.”’ I took it from my pocket and 
handed it to him. ‘“‘I hope it’s your legiti- 
mate property.” 

“Yes. It’s been in my family for three 
generations. It contains a lock of the 
hair of La Dame aux Camelias. But I 
wanted .this portrait, too. I intended to 
take them both to America and sell them.” 
He shuddered. 

Again I felt that I was on the verge of 
some fantastic revelation. ‘‘There’s a link 


The Ghost Tiger 
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gether at arm’s length in front of her, and 
the serpents thrust their flat, ugly heads 
out in advance. She whirled in a mad 
circle, raising her burdened arms high over 
her so that, with the heads of the serpents 
extending yet farther into the dancing light 
above, she gave the impression of unnatural 
height. . 

The men burst intoa chant without words, 
a sound as weird as the night noise from the 
jungle. And all the while the tom-tom 
spoke, now booming into the thick jungle, 
now pulsing softly like a gentle surf on a 
sandy beach. As they chanted, the men be- 
gan to sway and every pair of eyes turned 
upon the girl, yet not once did any but she 
look straight into the eyes of a cobra. 

“Great God,’”’ exclaimed Phelps, clench- 
ing his hands behind him in the gloom.‘‘Tell 
me, Mounwah, have those snakes been 
drawn? ‘She doesn’t handle them, does she, 
with their poison sacs?” 

“QO my master,” replied the native 
humbly, “Hatha lures the cobra from his 
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missing in this puzzle,’ I said. ‘Granting 
that the ghost of Camille materialized, why 
should she take so much interest in keeping 
you from.a crime? Who are you, any- 
way?” 

“Tam the grandson of Armand Duval.” 

“Nonsense!” I cried, with anger. ‘Every 
one knows that the original of Dumas’ 
Camille was one Marguerite Gautier. But 
the character of her lover, Armand Duval, 
was purely fictional.” 


“EPHE public has always thought so,” 

he replied listlessly. ‘‘The fact remains 
that Dumas drew Armand from the Comte 
de B , and I am his poverty-stricken 
-grandson.”” 

He refused to add to his statement, and 
my later investigations proved that lie had 
told me the truth. The story of Camille, 
admitted to be the most poignant love 
story of the Nineteenth Century, seemingly 
is more than a tale. I am forced to admit 
from my own experience, herein recorded, 
that that love reached even beyond the 
tomb and down to the third generation. 

No wonder the greacest actresses have 
always liked to play the role upon the 
stage and screen. 

Not wishing to alarm Madame du Puy 
Dome, I merely informed ‘her that her pic- 
ture had faded and that I had found a 
way to restore it. 

But for a long time, I puzzled over the 
literal aspects of the phenomenon I wit- 
nessed. How and why had the phantom 
been able to drain the color from the canvas? 
Finally, I consulted a friend who dabbles 
in mysticism. He said there was nothing 
unbelievable about it. All matter, ac- 
cording to him, has an astral as well as a 
realistic phase. In order to make herself 
visible, the ghost of Camille might well 
have used the spiritual substance of the 
paints which had preserved her likeness 
for so many years. 

It sounded all right, as he put it—but 
I don’t know! If I can find the time as 
I grow older, I intend to add the study of 
the occult to my hobbies. 





warm rock in the swamp. She is unharmed 
and the serpent does her bidding. It is a 
gift from the spirits of her fathers.” 

Phelps watched the scene again and found 
his body quivering. 

The notes of the tom-tom died. The girl 
spun on slim, brown feet and fell in a little 
heap to the ground. Her arms were crossed 
behind her head and the three cobras slowly 
unwound themselves, coiled within reach 
of her hands, and with raised hoods watched 
her. . Then, as though by common consent, 
they lowered their thick bodies to the ground 
and moved out beyond the fire’s glow to dis- 
appear in the black jungle beyond. The girl 
rose, looked once into the dark whence they 
had gone, and, turning, walked back to 
the womenfolk with never a glance at the 
men. 

Phelps wheeled and, as he made for his 
tent, he staggered. He called to Moun- 
wah, who followed him. 

“Tell me,” he said,jwhen they had reached 
the tent, ‘does this girl handle all snakes in 
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this manner? Has she no fear?” 

“Hatha rules the snake people,” replied 
the native. ‘All serpents are one to her, 
O master—every one is her slave and the 
slave of her children’s children.” 

Phelps poured himself a drink and his 
eyes grew crafty. 

“Mounwah,” he said, more in control of 
himself, ‘“‘would you like to have a great 
horde of the white man’s wealth—more than 
any hunter ever had before?”’ 

Mounwah grinned, showing yellowed 
teeth. “I would have an elephant to do my 
labor, O master,” he replied—‘‘a gun to 
speak over great distance to my enemies. 
But such are beyond me, thy humble 
slave.” 

Phelps studied the native closely for a 
moment and_ continued. “That girl, 
Hatha—” he seemed to be speaking to him- 
self, and his eyes were looking far off— 
“she would be worth a fortune in the United 
States.” 

He failed to catch the quick gleam in 
Mounwah’s eyes, nor did he note the studied 
indifference that followed. 


’ 


“PPHE white man would pay great sums in 

gold to see her charm the snake,” 
Phelps went on. ‘‘With a few tigers to take 
back, some elephant ivory, and that girl 
a man would need to work no more.” 

Mounwah had no answer ready, or, if 
he thought of one, he kept silent.- In a 
moment, when he saw that Phelps was no 
longer talkative, he rose silently from his 
haunches and melted into the semi-darkness 
outside. A lone youth stood sentry at the 
fire. The other natives had climbed to their 
thatched huts and hauled their light cane 
ladders after them. In the pens beneath the 
houses the goats and dogs moved fitfully as 
they heard the hunting song of the jungle 
creatures. 

From far off, across rods of rank vegeta- 
tion and tangled underbrush, came that most 
sinister of all the night noises that make up 
the symphony of the wild—the guttural, 
reverberating cough of a tiger. It was the 
voice of Sewar. 

Mounwah, although his heart was heavy 
,beneath his bronzed breast, fell into philo- 
sophic slumber untroubled by dreams. In 
common with his kind, like the animals tha 
hunt and are hunted, he made his peace with 
the passing of the day and awaited the 
morrow with fortitude. But long before 
Phelps had roused from a deep stupor, 
Mounwah was squatted beside the village 
chieftain, to whom he had taken a gift of 
rice and a portion of ripe fruit. 

“O father,’’ he said, “I am in great pain 
and I know not what to do. I, Mounwah, 
the hunter, am come to thee as a child.” 

“So be it,’”’ replied the elder, lifting the 
bowl of rice to his lips. 

“It has come to pass, O ancient and most 
wise one,’’ Mounwah resumed, ‘“‘that the 
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great white hunter has turned his eye upon 
Hatha. As you know—indeed, who of us 
does not?—it has been written that Hatha 
was mine. Come the time of the great 
rains once more, there would be dancing 
and music of the tom-tom, much feasting 
and great rejoicing. But now, O all-wise, 
it cannot be, for the white man has turned 
his eyes upon Hatha, the charmer of the 
cobra.” 

“Thou son of a gray monkey,” chattered 
the old man, ‘‘dost thou not know that the 
white hunters do not mate with our women? 
Thou art seeing through the green eye and 
all things are colored.” 

“But hear me out, O my chief,” persisted 
Mounwah doggedly. ‘‘The white man has 
made offer of great wealth—greater than 
any hunter ever possessed. He spoke of 
charming the cobra, and of returning to the 
white man’s land with tigers and ivory. A 
man, he said, would need to work no more. 
I have seen, O great and wise one, women in 
the market-places on my memorable travels. 
It is a jackal’s life and to it, O chief, Hatha 
does not belong. Furthermoré, this white 
hunter, if I am a judge, has the evileye.” 

The old chieftain looked long and ear- 
nestly at Mounwah, and the wisdom gained 
from dealing with white traders flashed into 
his ancient, beady eyes. 

“He would hunt down Sewar, the ghost 
tiger,’ he remarked. ‘‘The curse of the 
spirit would then be upon us, if we aid. Go, 
Mounwah, and follow the jungle path with 
thy white huntsman. Keep thine ears 
open like the mouth of a hungry crow, but 
thy lips as close as the moss to the rock. 
We will watch—and we will see.” 


Be daylight found the camp seething 

with the work that prepares for the hunt. 
Phelps was here, there, and everywhere, 
urging the men to hurry, scattering the 
naked children when he approached, kicking 
viciously at the lean dogs that slunk in his 
path. And always, when a woman appeared, 
his eyes went to her quickly, but not once 
did he glimpse her whom he sought. 

“Mounwah,” he said, when they were 
setting off into the jungle, ‘you understood 
me last night—about this snake charmer? 
I’ll want you to speak to her in a while. 
Tonight, you may take to her some gifts. 
Tell her they are nothing to what she may 
have—— No! On second thought, you’d 
better bring her to me.” 

Mounwah studied the trail and, on finding 
tiger spoor, failed to acknowledge the’ in- 
structions, but Phelps took that for granted. 

“T believe we’re going to get that striped 
devil this time,”’ he said, as they progressed 
through the bush. 

“A tiger, O my master, may be within the 
trap, but not Sewar,” replied Mounwah. 
“Only the python, which cannot see the 
ghost upon his back, would strike at 
Sewar.’’ Then, beneath his breath, he 


added: ‘‘And thou, thou pale dog.” 

A moment later they heard a great 
shouting among the advance hunters, and 
there came the heavy growl of a tiger that 
sprang futilely against the thick poles that 
formed the trap. Otherwise, the jungle 
creatures were silent. 

About the trap the men were gathered. 
They could see the tawny body moving 
swiftly inside, and ever and anon the beast 
would fling himself against the tough bam- 
boo poles, sunk deep into the ground and 
lashed together with strong bindings of 
rattan. For this was built to catch the 
tiger alive and was unlike the dead-fall 
traps the natives use. These are but log 
shelves set beneath a monstrous door in 
which there are studded the pointed ends 
of bamboo stakes which fall and pierce the 
victim. 

Mounwah bounded ahead and_ peered 
between the stakes. He turned to his 
brothers, bearing an expression of mingled 
surprise and fear. 

“It is Sewar, my brothers,”’ he told them, 
“for I know him by the depth of his saddle 
where the ghost rides in flight before the 
night wind.” 

“What a beauty he is,’’ shouted Phelps, 
his rifle beneath his elbow. ‘“‘Now, Moun- 
wah, we have a job. We must build a 
cage, a strong one that will hold this cat, 
for I am going to take him back alive.’ 

They left a guard of eight men, six with 
spears and two with rifles—unwilling, to be 
sure, but drawn between their awe of the 
great white hunter and the ancient beliefs 
of their fathers. The others returned to the 
village to build a cage. Already the 
buffaloes, grazing near the village, had 
sniffed the scent of their ancient enemy and 
snorted as they pawed the ground, while 
boys ran around them to hold the herd from 


stampede. 
Phelps gloated over the thought of the 
captured tiger, ‘‘A few more tigers, 


Mounwah, some ivory from the big tusks, 
and the snake charmer—listen!’’ He paused 
to gaze into Mounwah’s eyes. ‘‘You'll not 
fail tonight? I would speak to the girl.’ 
The native bowed, and his eyes went to the 
earth. He turned then to direct the building 
of the cage. Heavy logs, reinforced by 
rattan thongs, soon formed a rough box 
with an opening at one end for a sliding 
door. It was the work of an hour, for the 
men were quick and they worked nervously 
beneath the gaze of the white man. 


e ORK swiftly, O my brothers,’ Moun- 

wah told them, and added in a rush of 
their own dialect that Phelps could not 
understand: ‘“‘And when the moon shows 
pale through the jungle trees, climb high! 
Leave rice and pig before the idol of Bud- 
dha, O true believers, and forget not the 
spirit tree that wards off ghosts, for this 
night shall we hear from Sewar and the 
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gray horseman of the jungle threat.” 

They chanted a singsong reply and rolled 
their eyes as they shouldered the long cane 
stakes upon which hung the cage. Then, 
swinging into the jungle trail, with Phelps 
and Mounwah in their wake, they made for 
the trap where Sewar waited, carrying their 
burden easily despite their slimness, for 
the jungle men are strong. 

At the edge of the village Phelps abruptly 
halted and stared up at the bamboo gallery 
of a hut. Hatha stood there, silhouetted 
agains the flaming color of the jungle 
growth behind her. She looked down 
steadily, unsmiling, but her eyes were upon 
Mounwah and they seemed to see the white 
man not at all. 





“Gad, she’s beautiful,’ said Phelps. “If 
she were only white, now i 
His retlection, half to himself, was cut 


short by the shouting of the guards far 
back in the cane. 

“Sewar! Sewar!’’ The cries came pierc- 
ingly through the tangle, and the bearers 
of the cage took it up, wavering on-the 
trail, reducing their tireless dog-trot to a 
walk. 


“Now, what the devil are they yowling 


about?’’ demanded Phelps. 
“T like not the sound, O my master,” 
replied Mounwah. “They seem to say 


that Sewar has taken tp the jungle. Per- 


haps ——” 

A native, wild of eye, who had thrown 
away his spear, darted from the trail, and 
his body glistened beneath the sweat. He 
had run carelessly through the under- 
brush and his flesh was torn by sharp 
thorns that thrust out everywhere like the 
evil tongues of cobras from a dank rock cave. 

“\ounwah,” cried the man, falling on his 
knees, ‘it is as the spirits told us. Sewar 
is free. The ghost that rides his back has 
sprung the trap, and Sewar roams the 
jungle. O my brother, we are doomed.” 

“What's that?’ barked Phelps. “Is 
that damned tiger out of the trap?” 

He gripped his rifle and raised his head 
to listen. And out of the distance towards 
the running water there came the unfor- 
gettable grumble of the tiger as he crashed 
through the underbrush, sounding above the 
yells of the running hunters. In another in- 
stant they burst from the growth, all speak- 
ing at once, crowding about Mounwah and 
Phelps, waving their arms and rolling their 
eyes to the sky. 

Mounwah waved them back and spoke to 
the oldest among them—one of the gun- 
bearers. Directly, he turned to Phelps 
and interpreted the story. 


HEY say, O great master, that Sewar 
stood by the trap door and lowered his 
head as a horse may do that would raise 
the bars of his stall. I have seen the ele- 
phant and the buffalo thus move obstacles 
from their path. They say, too, that the 
ghost that rides Sewar leaned forward as a 
man in the saddle might do, to lift the gate. 
Sewar, in a bound, was free. Seeing all this, 
my brother took to the trees, and those with 
guns dared not fire. Sewar looked at them, 
one by one, O master, and turned into the 
jungle. They would go now to the sacred 
altars with gifts of rice and bananas, to 
plead before the spirits for protection from 
the ghost.” 
Phelps’ heavy face was flushed and his 
eyes flamed. 
“Back after that tiger,’’ he roared, lifting 
his gun. *‘They’ve loosed him through their 
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damned cowardice. Back, I tell you. Drive 
them back, Mounwah!” 

But Mounwah, even had he relished the 
work, would have been powerless. The 
natives had sensed the white man’s mood 
and melted away like dew on the grass be- 
fore the morning sun. No power could have 
drawn them back into the jungle in the face 
of its threat—not even the roar of the white 
hunter’s gun. Mounwah tried to explain. 

“We'll go, then,”’ growled Phelps— “you 
and I, [ll kill the cat now. I won’t let 
him get away this time.” 

But Phelps was no longer the hunter. 
Sewar’s great, tawny head thrust itself from 
the rank growth, and behind it were the 
heavy shoulders, the mighty legs, as the 
tiger crouched. 

“Sewar!’’ The voice of Mounwah sounded 
like a whisper. 

Something swift and gray suddenly lifted 
itself from the rank cane over the tiger’s 
back and disappeared into the jungle with 
a whirring sound—a thing that in the instant 
appeared and disappeared, without definite 
shape, noiseless but for the sound as it 
whipped the air. In the same instant 
Phelps’ gun shattered the stillness and the 
red flame spat from the barrel. There was 
a second roar, and that was followed by the 
cough of Sewar as the long, striped body 
quivered and stretched out on the ground. 

“Got him,” yelled Phelps. 

He ran forward, then paused to look back 
at Mounwah, who had fallen on his knees 
and was moving his body in a swaying mo- 
tion as the natives had done at the fire when 
the snake charmer danced. 

“Come on! Get up, you fool,” shouted 
Phelps. “Your ghost tiger is dead.” 

Mounwah rose slowly, his eyes staring 
up into the gloom of the trees where all 
was quiet now, where the monkey clan and 
the birds were huddling in the shadows since 
the voice of Sewar and the thunder of the 
gun, 

“QO great master, thou has done a 
grievous thing,” said Mounwah, slowly. 
“Did you not see the ghost rise from the 
back of Sewar even as you raised the gun? 
I saw it, O my white master, and this is 
truth.” 

Phelps laughed hollowly. ‘Yes, I saw it, 
you black idiot. It was a gray owl, though, 
and not a ghost.” 

But Mounwah was silent, though his lips 
moved. He stood at a distance, looking at 
the dead tiger. . 

“Well,’”’ barked Phelps, ‘‘get your niggers 
together and let’s get this thing to the vil- 
lage. It’s a good hide. But I’m going to get 
a couple of them alive, Mounwah.” 

When the village heard that Sewar was 
dead, there was much mumbling and great 
uncertainty, but the white man prevailed 
and in a while the long, yellow carcass of the 
tiger was brought in on bamboo poles over 
the shoulders of doubtful blacks. It was 
skinned, too, and Phelps then called upon 
them to set the trap again. To this the 
elders agreed. 


HE ghost that rode Sewar will find 

another tiger for a mount,” they said. 
“Tt may even be that no harm will come to 
us, for the tiger ghost will know that we 
intend no harm and all this is against our 
will.” 

Mounwah alone, of all the others, re- 
mained idle that day. He was much 
in the wat beneath the gilded idol of 
Buddha and then, for some time, he was 
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seen at the edge of the village in speech with 
Hatha, the snake charmer, upon whom the 
great white man had gazed with awe. 

Phelps, engaged with the trap builders, 
missed Mounwah and inquired about him. 
He was told that Mounwah was making his 
peace with the spirits of the jungle and 
placing gifts for the tiger ghost, to ward off 
harm. Phelps snorted and laughed. 
when the evening meal was through and the 
blaze of the camp-fire reared itself colorfully 
from the black ground, he summoned 
Mounwah. 

“Bring that girl here,’’ he commanded. 
“TL would speak with her.” 

Out beyond the fire the elders squatted as 
they had for many nights before, and as 
their ancestors had done before them. In 
the rear were the younger huntsmen, and off 
a little distance, the women and the naked 
children. But there was silence tonight and 
no sounding of the tom-tom. All eyes were 
turned on the white man’s tent, before which 
he sat in the light of an oil lantern, appearing 
ghostly behind the veil of his mosquito net. 

Presently, Hatha moved from the group 
of women. This night she carried no ser- 
pents and her head was downcast. Behind 
her Mounwah walked, and he also studied 
the ground. They entered beneath the 
netting together. 

“O great white master,’’ Mounwah began, 
“T have brought to thee Hatha, the charmer 
of the cobra.” 

“Ask her,” said Phelps, looking with 
hard, greedy eyes at the smooth, tawny 
flesh of the girl’s arms, “‘if she would be a 
queen among white men in my country.” 

Mounwah spoke to her, and when she 
had replied, softly, he turned to Phelps. 

“She says, O master, that she is happy 
with her people.” 

“Doesn’t she want gold and jewels and 
great wealth?” pursued Phelps. 

After a moment, Mounwah spoke in 
reply. ‘Hatha says, O white chieftain of 
great power, that her wealth isin the ways 
of her people and not in the ways of the 
white gods.” 

“Tell her,’’ continued Phelps, more than 
usually patient for him, ‘‘that in my country 
she could play with the snakes but twice 
each day. She could travel in great state 
and be the equal of the women there.” 

When Mounwah had translated this 
message, Hatha raised her eyes and looked 
directly into those of the white man as she 
spoke, her voice soft and husky, like water 
dancing over mossy rocks in a mountain 
stream. 

“Hatha says, O master, that fruits of the 
tame vine must grow and fade together.” 

Phelps grew impatient. ‘Can she under- 
stand me if I try your speech?” he asked. 

Mounwah nodded. ‘‘She will understand, 
I believe.” 


je rose and towered over the girl, 
who shrank a little beneath his gaze. 
Mounwah, watching, moved his hand to the 
loin cloth where his knife lay in its scabbard 
of leather from the crocodile’s throat, but 
suddenly he straightened and stood erect. 

“Go back to the fire,”” commanded Phelps. 
“Hatha and I will talk.” 

Mounwah salaamed and, moving swiftly 
out from the netting, trotted to his brothers 
beside the fire. Phelps placed his hand on 
the girl’s bare arm and she drew it away, 
but did not flinch otherwise. To an elder 
staring into the embers, Mounwah spok 
in a low tone. - ~ Bren 


But . 
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“O my wise and honorable brother,” he 
said, “the tiger ghost flits through the 
jungle and the spirit of Sewar yet lives. 
The cobras that are slaves to Hatha lie 
with raised hoods on the cooling rocks 
beneath the moon. And I, Mounwah, thy 
lowly hunter, sit with my knife sheathed and 
listen to the threat of the jungle. Tell me, 
O master of most ancient wisdom, what 
course shall I pursue? What trail shall lead 
my feet to the gods of our people?” 

Away off towards the river the night air 
was rent by the ominous cough of a tiger 
that spoke thrice and was still. 

“That, my son, is thy answer,”’ said the 
elder simply. 

As Mounwah looked up, he saw Phelps 
part the netting at his tent and, with 
Hatha beside him, move out on the cleared 
ground. They walked slowly. Phelps was 
talking, and as he talked, he laughed, re- 
vealing his teeth. Their figures passed out 
of the glow of the red flower and melted 
slowly in the gloom beyond. Then they 
retraced their steps, and still the white man 
was talking, while Hatha kept her eyes on 
the ground. 

Back and forth they paced a dozen times 
and each time they returned into the fire- 
light the eyes of all the natives followed 
them, then moved with them again as they 
went into the darkness of the ground be- 
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yond. Then came the time when they did 
not return, and those about the fire be- 
lieved that they were standing at the edge 
of the clearing, the great white chieftain 
arguing with the girl to visit his people. 

“O ancient wise one—”’ Mounwah spoke 
in his throat to the bent figure beside him— 
“IT know it is truth that the white king 
beyond the sea protects his hunters who 
come to us. I know it is death to bring 
harm upon them, and it is the way of wis- 
dom to receive them among us. But if 
harm comes to Hatha—then, indeed, shall 
I kill this white dog and place his pale body 
where it will lure the jackal and the kite.” 

“‘Peace,’’ said the older man, ‘‘and bide 
thy time.” ; 

From the jungle came the voice of the 
tiger, nearer now, and other sounds dwin- 
dled. A hunter rose and piled dry wood 
high upon the fire so that the flames sprang 
up and crackled. Once more the tiger 
coughed, and from the pens beneath the 
huts came the sound of the tame buffalo 


pawing the ground and the plaintive baaing 
of a goat awakened by his mortal enemy, 

Suddenly, over the heads of the silent 
natives at the fire, a gray figure fled in an 
arrow’s course into the darkness. At the 
same instant came the white man’s scream. 
The blacks leaped to their feet, and one of 
the elders began a wordless chant. 

Mounwah spoke in an undertone to the 
man at his side. ‘Was it, then, O tower of 
wisdom, the ghost that rode on Sewar? 
I have seen him this day, as thou knowst. Is 
it yet another, or was it the spirit of Sewar?” 

“Peace,’”’ replied the graybeard. “Thou 
shalt see.” 


HE young hunter whose tom-tom had 

been silent, now struck its taut hidea 
single note and, after a pause, began his 
rhythmic beat. The chant rose higher on 
the night. A figure emerged from the black- 
ness which led to the jungle, and sinuously 
progressed into the glow—and they saw that 
it was Hatha. Once more, hissing cobras 
were wrapped in coils about her arms, and a 
third one was wound around her throat. 

“O beloved, my people,’’ she sang, im- 
provising her words, ‘‘Sewar is avenged and 
the ghost tiger rides again.” 

Over and over she repeated the words until 
at length she whirled and fell. And again, 
as last night, the cobras coiled, then 
straightened, and made for the jungle. 

Mounwah sprang to Hatha’s side and 
raised her from the ground. 

“Where, my loved one, didst thou leave 
the white hunter?” he asked, in lowered 
voice. 

“He is in the jungle, my master-to-be, 
with the ghost tiger and the spirit of Sewar.”’ 

“We must not let him die,” said Moun- 
wah, quickly. ‘The white king would send 
down trouble upon us.” 

Shouting to his brothers, founwah 
quickly sent them for torches which they 
dipped in the fire. In a few minutes they 
left the village in a long procession, single 
file, their bodies gleaming beneath the 
flickering lights. This way and that, they 
swayed, crying to the night. Then, a few 
yards away, an answer came—the harsh, 
rude growl of a tiger—and for a single 
moment they. saw the shadowy form of the 
killer. The ghost tiger crouched on the 
edge of the jungle—its body faintly lumi- 
nous in the brilliant moonlight. 

A terrified silence then, as Mounwah, 
waving his torch, leaped forward on the 
trail and swiftly bent over the figure of 
Phelps, stretched at full length in a bed of 
thick grass. His face was distorted as 
though he was in pain, but his flesh was cold 
and his muscles were stiff. There were no 
wounds upon him, and his eyes were staring 
wide into the blackness of the jungle 
overhead. 

“The tiger ghost is revenged,” said 
Mounwah, quietly, kicking aside a thorn- 
apple which had fallen from a tree beside 
them. ‘Come, my brothers, we will carry 
the great white chieftain to the village. A 
runner must be off with the sun to tell his 
people.” 

An official dispatch from the American 
consul,a man long familiar with the 
jungle, explained Phelps’ death to those 
who waited across the sea. Apparently, 
wrote the governor, Phelps, being unfamiliar 
with the jungle, and having gone for a 
walk a little way from his camp, had bitten 
into a dhatura, or thorn-apple, the surest 
poison in the jungle. 
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Pro and Con of Spooks in Literature 


HERE has reached us from the 
publishers (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York) an interesting 
new volume, entitled The Ghost 
Book. It is an anthology of 
modern tales of the supernatural. The 
title’ page states that it was ‘‘designed 
by Cynthia Asquith,” which somewhat 
cryptic statement means, we assume, 
that the lady edited the collection. 
The authors represented include May 
Sinclair, Algernon Blackwood, Walter de 
la Mare, Arthur Machen, Clemence 
Dane, D. H. Lawrence, Mary Webb ‘and 
Hugh Walpole. All are English, and in 
return for leaving local writers out in 
the cold we hope that Scribners intend 
to give us an All-American Ghost Book. 
These English stories are charmingly 
written. Many of them are exquisitely 
shivery. They display an erudite knowl- 
edge of the subject. But, taken as a 
group, they are weak on the thrills 
which this reviewer expects in fiction 
that deals with the borderland between 
the known and the unknown. It isn’t 
that the British imagination is incapable 
of creating authentic thrills: witness 
Bulwer’s The House and the Brain, one 
of the greatest of all stories of mental 
terror. But the 1927 vintage appears to 
be a bit diluted. 


The tales I enjoyed most were The 
Rocking-Horse Winner, by D. H. Law- 
rence, and A Recluse, by Walter de la 
Mare. The former is a bizarre concep- 
tion. The hero being a little boy, Law- 
rence is at his best. He always writes 
well about little boys. This particular 
youngster has found that if he fixes his 
mind upon flesh-and-blood horses, when 
riding the rocking-horse in thenursery, he 
can foretell the winners at racing meets. 
A grim and pathetic climax—which it 
would be a shame to give away in a 
review—develops from this situation. 

Walter de la Mare is a poet whose 
prose style is wistful and lovely. His 
story, A Recluse, is worth half an hour 
of anyone’s time, even though the plot 
is not a startling one. De la Mare 
creates atmosphere with words that are 
few and well chosen, as in this paragraph: 


Not a light showed in the dusk; no 
movement; no sound except out of the 
far distance presently the faint dream- 
like churring of a night-jar. It is the 
bird of wooded solitude. Well, there 
would be something of a moon that 
night, I knew. She would charm out 
the owls, and should at least ensure 
me a lullaby. But why this distaste, 
this sense of inward disquietude? 


And as a first-rate, meaty example 
of his style, I offer the following: 


It is difficult to suggest; but it was 
as if a certain aspect of the room, its 
walls, angles, furniture, had been peculi- 
arly intensified. Whatever was naturally 
grotesque in it was now more grotesque 
—and less real. Matter seldom adver- 
tises the precariousness imputed to it 
by the physicist. But now, every object 
around me seemed to be proclaiming its 
own transitoriness. With a conviction 
that thrilled me like an unexpected 
contact with ice, I suddenly realized 
that this is how Mr. Champney’s room 
would appear to anyone who had become 
for some reason or another intensely 
afraid. It may sound wildly preposter- 
ous, but I stick to it. I myself was not 
afraid—there was as yet nothing to be 
afraid of; and yet everything I saw 
seemed to be dependent on that most 
untrustworthy but vivid condition of 
consciousness. Once let my mind, 
so to speak, accept the evidence of 
my senses, then I should be as help- 
less as the victim of a drug or of 
the wildest night-mare. I sat there, 
stiff and cold, eyeing the door. 


W. A. R. 


The Letter that Won First Prize 


JupcEs oF AWARD: 

I think the August issue of GHOST 
SroriEs is about the best one I have 
seen. The stories are all so good it 
is difficult to pick the best or poorest. 

The Story of the Late Mr. Elvesham 
is the one which most appealed to me. 
In the Table of Contents, the state- 
ment is made that this story should 
not be read after ten P. M. Now, 
that statement is indeed substan- 
tiated. 

It was after midnight, all the other 
folks were in bed, the house was 


deathly still, rain was pounding on 


the roof——in fact, the scene was 
ideal for such a story of horror. I 
began to read and the farther I read, 
the more frightened I became. The 
effect the story was intended to pro- 
duce was horror, and I certainly felt 
the effect. My hair began to bristle 
on my neck, my mouth became dry 
and I could hardly swallow. I was 
in a state of hypnotic tension which 
relaxed so suddenly with the startling 
climax that I almost fainted. I was 
so deeply immersed in the action of 
the story that it took me several 
minutes to fully come to myself after 
I finished the story. I felt its 
effect for the rest of the night, for 


I dreamed horrible dreams and in the 
morning I felt as if I had been 
through a horrible adventure of some 
kind. This is a true description of 
the effect the story had on me. 

I get a thrill from just looking at 
the cover of GHOST STORIES, so one 
can hardly imagine the effect such a 
story of terror and the supernatural 
could have on a sensitive, nervous 
person like myself. But I liked the 
thrill; I crave thrills like this. I 
like the story for its “organization” 
culminating in the terrifying climax, 
the descriptions which were in keep- 
ing with the dominant tone of horror 
and the calculated effect of weirdness. 
The chief reason for my liking of the 
story was the thrill it gave me. 

I thought the poorest story was 
Port of Dreams. This story was 
supernatural but it did not sound as 
plausible as the other stories. It 
was not horrible enough to be in 
keeping with the true nature of 
Guost Stories. It had a romantic 
quality which should have placed 
it in Love Stories or some such other 
sentimental’ magazine. It was not 
even weird. It did not thrill me at 
all. It did not send chills up and 
down my spine as did the story men- 


tioned above. So in a nutshell, the 
story was not startlingly weird, the 
effect was soothing instead of horrify- 
ing, and there was not a thrill in it 
except the kiss between the hero 
and the heroine. 

I think Guost STorIEs is one of 
the best, or is the best, of its nature 
on the market. The stories are 
thrilling and scarey. They are in- 
tended to be weird and horrifyingly 
thrilling and indeed their effect 
leaves nothing to be desired. The 
only criticism I have to offer is to 
prevent sentimental and romantic 
love stories such as Port of Dreams 
from being printed in Guost STORIES. 
It destroys the effect of the entire 
magazine. That story and others 
like it are not horrible enough for the 
magazine. Let all the stories be so 
effective that they send the readers 
to bed after midnight in shuddering, 
blood-congealing terror of the shad- 
ows. That is the effect they have 
on me, and I like it! I never miss a 
number and I wish Guost STORIES 
much success. 


Sincerely, 
(Miss) Chester A. Carter, Box 438, 
Perryton, Texas. 
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downwards at the manager’s unconscious 
body. 

“Of course.” 

“You’re wrong. The bullet I fired at him 
was made of wax. He’s only stunned.” 

With mounting astonishment, I inspected 
the body. There was a red bruise in the 
middle of the forehead, but evidently the 
skull had not been pierced. The lips were 
parted naturally. I caught a flicker of the 


eyelids. ; 
“Why, he’s coming to!’’ I exclaimed 

blankly. 

“1S he?’ remarked Owen. ‘Gad! It 


would be amusing to question him and 
find out who he thinks we are. But we can’t 
spare the time. Put him in the linen closet 
with the negroes. It doesn’t matter what 
nightmares they havc, so long as they are 
physically separated from us.” 

Nolan and I did as we had been ordered. 

“A wax bullet!”’ I repeated, rubbing my 
eyes. etl 

“Yes. I made it and doctored the first 
cartridge in the clip,”” my brother answered. 
“I felt sure I’d have to stop some innocent 
fool, merely to break into the building. 
But my remaining bullets are made of 
lead.”’ 

Owen's concentration upon the papers he 
had taken from the desk occupied him 
wholly for the next few minutes. He was 
unhurried, yet keen and sure. Now and 
then, he drummed on the board with his 
fingertips. His face was the non-committal 
mask to which I had grown accustomed 
throughout the windings of this grim affair. 
Suddenly, he threw himself back in the 
manager’s swivel chair and spoke sharply. 

“We know for certain that Buwalda has 
Coralie with him at this moment.” 

‘How do we know it?’ I asked foolishly. 

“Because he needs her presence to per- 
form his mind control, and the delusions of 
the men in the linen closet prove that he is 
functioning.” 

“Of course,’’ I muttered, recalling what 
the spirits had said on this subject the night 
before. 

“Good. I believe him to be here in this 
building, though that is not sure. The house 
records show me that he occupies the top 
floor, the fifteenth.” 

“Under his own name?” 

“Yes, He never dreamed that the name 
would become notorious, or that we could 
track him down. He'll get another surprise 
when we visit his top floor.” 

I shivered. “What chance have we 
against him?” 

“You'll see. He’s a coward at heart. 
He’d probably be glad to take to his heels 
right now.” 

“But, look here!’ I dissented. ‘‘He can 
practice throughth. He can project his 
body through solid walls any time he 


pleases. Remember the truck on Court 
Street. What’s to prevent his escaping?” 
“Simpleton!"’ cried Owen. ‘He could 


get away—yes. But he'd have to leave 
Coralie behind him, and by that very act 
he’d lose his power. He will take other 
means. He will summon help—” 

The speech was cut short by a thundrous 
explosion that seemed to have occurred 
only a few blocks away and that shook the 
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(Continued from page 43) 


big apartment building in which we were. 

“There’s Buwalda’s first stroke” de- 
clared Owen coolly. “His campaign of 
terror is on again. I expected it.” 

We heard outdoors a mutter of voices 
which swelled intoaroar. A squad of police- 
men came running along the sidewalk, 
stopped in front of Number Two Thousand 
and Eleven, and began to hammer with 
their nightsticks on the bronze of the storm 
door. 

“It will hold for a considerable time. 
Come. We must work fast.”’ With these 
words, my brother darted over to the eleva- 
tors and put one of them out of commission 
by discharging his revolver point blank at 
the base of the control lever. He then 
stepped into the other elevator, and signed 
to us to follow him. 

“You're the motor pilot, Nolan, "he said. 
“Run us up to the fifteenth floor.” 

Grinning his admiration, the chauffeur 
obeyed. He whistled a few bars of the 
“Armentiéres” ditty as he sent us flying 
upwards. But I could not bring myself to 
take the situation lightly. 

“We are to shoot our way into Buwalda’s 
apartment—is that it?’’ I asked. 


“IT found a master 

key in the desk. It would admit us if 
he hasn’t changed the locks. The shooting 
would come afterwards. But I havea better 
plan than that.” 

“What is it?” 

He drew a sheet of paper from his breast 
pocket. ‘‘A letter to Coralie,’ he answered 
carelessly, as if this assertion had been the 
most ordinary thing. 

I took the paper from him. At the same 
moment, the elevator reached its destina- 
tion and stopped. Nolan started to open the 
door, but Owen touched him on the shoulder. 

“Just a minute,” he said. Then to me: 
“Read it before we get off. We're safer 
here.” 

So it was, that, poised in the cage of an 
apartment house lift—fantastically poised 
on the threshold of the scene of our great- 
est adventure—I read the strange message 
I find transcribed among my notes: 


WEN shrugged. 


Coralie, daughter of the Kanarjians: 
Greetings. The brooch I made three 
hundred years ago charts the destiny 
of all those of our blood who are born 
under the sign of Virgo. Thou wert 
so born. The opal represents moon- 
light, and moonlight is thy soul. It is 
written that thou shouldst be under the 
empiry of a Capricorn man until the 
day when this message comes to thee. 
It will be borne by the mortal hand of a 
Scorpio man, and thou must seek him 
silently, wisely and swiftly at thy very 
door. 


The signature was incomprehensible to 
me. It covered the width of the page, and 
was in the flowing Armenian script which 
suggests nothing so much as the decorative 
flourishes of an expert penman. 

“Owen—my God! Did you fake this?” 
I gasped. 

“Not at all. I got it through automatic 
writing. The signature and all. Just after 
you left this morning. Then I summoned 
Vulpia, and—but we have no time to 
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spare for talk right now. Let’s to work!” 

Slowly, so as to cause practically no 
noise, Nolan slid open the doors of the 
elevator, and we stepped into a corridor 
that ran the length of the building from 
north to south. Immediately opposite was 
a double door. Its great panes of glass were 
draped on the inside with yellow silk. It 
did not look like a formidable barrier, but 
we knew that it led merely to an ante- 
chamber. Down the corridor were three 
other doors, of solid wood in each case. No 
windows broke the monotony of the wall. 

We prowled cautiously along, and I at 
least could not imagine how matters were 
to be brought to a head. It was one thing 
to have a cryptic communication for Coralie, 
and quite another to get to her without 
Buwalda’s knowledge. Nor did I feel sure 
that it would compel her to react favorably 
to us. The sinister influence of Buwalda 
might easily prove to be the stronger factor. 


i the meantime, there was acute danger 

of a physical counter-stroke, a sudden 
fusillade from ambush, that would wipe 
us out instantly. 

Upon reaching the first of the smaller 
doors, I followed Owen's example and 
pressed my ear against it. Not a sound 
could be heard in the apartment beyond. 
Results were similar at the second door. 
But at the third, I could distinguish the 
faint rustling of a woman's dress, the tap- 
ping of feet on a carpeted floor and the 
sound of small objects being moved around 
on a table. I received the impression that 
we were listening in on a woman’s boudoir. 

Owen straightened and looked at me. 
He raised one eyebrow sardonically, and 
spoke under his breath, with a barely per- 
ceptible motion of his lips: 

“Oh, to be a mind reader at this moment! 
It may be Coralie in that room, and it may 
not. If it is she, Buwalda may be with her 
—or a servant.” 

He placed his hand to his forehead, and 
for half a minute there was a silence which 
seemed absolutely crushing. It was broken 
by the wailing of sirens on fire engines. The 
latter were coming from several directions, 
and were evidently converging upon the 
building in which we were. 

“More help for Buwalda,’’ whispered 
Owen. ‘The firemen will soon batter their 
way into the house. And a squad of be- 
witched policemen at their heels! Hm! 
Now, listen to me. Step back with Nolan 
to the double door there, and fire a revolver 
bullet through the glass.” 

“‘Do—do you really mean it?” 

“You heard my orders. Obey!” 

In a_ sort of stupor, I returned 
softly down the corridor. Nolan came 
with me, but said nothing. He was obvi- 
ously impressed at last by the bizarre 
dangers that surrounded us. I drew my 
automatic from my pocket, leveled it at 
one of the panes backed with yellow silk, 
and pulled the trigger. The silencer 
muffled the report, but glass tinkled and 
crashed, and an irregular gap was 
opened.in the door. My eyes moved to- 
ward Owen. He was holding the message 
to Coralie in his outstretched hand, but he 
waited—waited—for a few seconds, actually, 
though it appeared much longer. 


Abruptly, he stooped to the floor and 
pushed the paper under the door. He 
rapped with his knuckles on the wood, and 
then withdrew a few paces. 

My glance wavered between my brother 
and the pane of glass my bullet had wrecked. 
Which of us would draw the fire of the 
enemy first, I wondered. But the seconds 
continued to pass, and no doom overtook 
us. 

In spite of the fact that my mind had been 
prepared for it, I was astounded by the 
next development. The door near which 
Owen was standing swung open from the 
inside, and Coralie Griffin stepped into the 
corridor. She looked about her wildly. 
With a convulsive movement, she pulled 
the door shut behind her. The letter from 
the old astrologer, her ancestor, fluttered 
in her clenched fingers. 

Owen leaped toCoralie’s side. He took her 
by the arm and guided her rapidly in our 
direction. His head was bent close to hers. 
He spoke to her, too low for me to hear. 
I would have given worlds to know what he 
said to her. A swift gesture with his hand 
told Nolan and myself that we must return 
to the elevator, and the four ofus crowded 
into it simultaneously. At the last moment, 
revolver shots spat wickedly at us from the 
apartment. But the door of the elevator 
was already closed, and the bullets flattened 
themselves against the bronze. 

“There’s a vacant flat on the next floor 
down,” said Owen. ‘‘We'll get out there.” 


IS voice was cool, almost icy, and the 
interior tension which had been hold- 
ing the muscles of his face stiff was not 
wholly smoothed away. I had never ad- 
" mired him so much as I did at that instant. 
By separating Coralie from Buwalda, he had 
performed a wonderful piece of strategy. It 
came to me in a flash, why he had had me 
fire at the front door. It had been for the 
purpose of drawing the medium to the point 
of attack, of making sure that Coralie would 
be alone when he slipped the message to 
her. A desperate gamble, but the result 
had been worth the risk. 

On the fourteenth floor, Owen produced a 
master key and let us into a huge empty 
apartment. There was a rough deal table 
standing there, however, and some kitchen 
chairs. Paperhangers had been using them. 
We laid the pots of paste and rolls of wall 
‘paper to one side, drew up the chairs to 
the table and sat down. Only then, did 
Coralie look closely at me. 

“I—I have seen you before,’’ she re- 
marked in her soft, uncertain voice. “Ah, 
yes, I remember! It was at my uncle’s 
house. You—you frightened me that day.” 

“There was some misunderstanding. I 
meant no harm,” I replied lamely. 

“You had come with Peter. You were 

Peter’s friend. Now you are with these 
strangers. It all puzzles me.” 
- “He was sent into your life by the first 
owner of the brooch,” said Owen smoothly. 
“Tust as I was sent today, when I was made 
the bearer of that letter to you from beyond 
the grave.” 

His words left me vaguely uncomfortable. 
I could not help wondering whether he be- 
lieved what he had stated. His own experi- 
ence with automatic writing might be 
genuine, but my meeting with Coralie at the 
INanarjians had been planned by ourselves. 
Was it not stretching the point to maintain 
that the old astrologer had inspired us? The 
woman, “however, accepted it as a self- 
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evident truth. Clearly it thrilled her. | 

“T see! I see!’’ she murmured. ‘And 
now I am commanded to leave Mr. Bu-| 
walda. There can be no doubt of that. It 
was written!” 

She seemed curiously indifferent at break- 
ing the bonds that held her through long 
months. A new spell was upon her. She 
gazed at Owen, fascinated. Suddenly I 
understood that it was her rédle to be a 
perpetual worshipper of the man—no 
matter who he might be—who was strong 
enough to use her passive and mysterious 
powers. 

I had anticipated the next move, yet its 
results were none the less shocking to my 
nerves. My brother drew a pencil from his 
pocket, and dropped his hands into his lap. 
I was sitting beside him and could observe 
exactly what was done. He gave Coralie an 
intent, cryptic stare, then stabbed with the 
pencil at the leg of the table. The former 
passed clear through the latter, as easily as 
a sharp dagger would pierce cheese. 

At the same moment, a series of snap- 
shot pictures reeled across my brain. The 
adventure of the séance at Baltic Street was 
duplicated, but this time the sorcerer was 
Owen. I saw tangled groups of men—police- 
men, firemen and citizens in plain clothes. 
They were running here and there, beating 
on doors, climbing stairs and galloping 
down long hallways. The scenes lacked con- 
tinuity. I could not tell where the action 
was taking place. It was as though I had 
been enabled to cut in upon random episodes 
of a large panorama. And even as I watched, 
a change came over the conduct of the 
shadowy men. They halted in their mad 
course, glanced doubtfully about them, and 
commenced to slink away. I am describing 
the events of a very few seconds of actual 
time, yet I received an impression that was 
definite and wide in its scope., 

Then abruptly, the motion picture was 
cut short. Owen had drawn his pencil 
beyond the far side of the leg of the table. 
The ending of this physical demonstration 
of throughth had also. terminated the mental 
phenomena in my brain. 








WEN leaned across the table to Coralie. 
“You hold that the success of your 
séances with Buwalda must be credited to 
the magic properties of the brooch,’’ he 
snapped. It wasan assertion he had uttered, 
not a question. 

“Yes. Oh, yes!’ she answered. ‘Mr. 
Buwalda thought so, too. He told me so.” 

A faint smile crisped my brother's lips. 
“He was a wise man,” he said. ‘Now, let 
us go.”’ 

We all arose and took a few steps towards 
the door. But of a sudden Coralie stopped 
and grabbed frantically at the shoulder of 
her blouse. Her hand flew up and down her 
chest, fumbling and patting on the silk. 

“It’s not here,” she gasped. ‘‘Oh, this is 
terrible! I left it on my dressing table.” 

“The brooch?” asked Owen, leaning 
close to her. 

“Yes. I mustn’t go without it. 
give it up. I can't.” 

“Buwalda would think it a great prize, 
wouldn’t he?” 

“But, of course! He would give his 
right arm to own it. If he has already found 
it, he will fight like a mad wolf to keep it.” 

“Which means that we must get the 
brooch, back for you—at all costs,’’ said 
Owen. I thought I detected an undertone | 
of grim irony in his voice. 


T can't 
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He folded his arms, and mused for an 
instant. Then he turned to me. 

“Peter WKanarjian has just arrived 
downstairs, Hugh. I want you to fetch 
him. We need his help. Take Nolan along 
with you. We will wait here.” 

“But the lobby is besieged,” I protested. 

“You will have no trouble on that score.” 

“And you—so close to Buwalda up here. 
Is it safe?” 

“T should think you'd understand by this 
time, Hugh, that I’ve become the most 
powerful man on earth,” he replied slowly. 
“T have nothing to fear.” 

His words sounded like a sinister boast. A 
chill congealed my heart, I did not know 
why. But I obeyed him blindly. Followed 
by Nolan, I walked from the room, entered 
the elevator and rode down to the ground 
floor. An extraordinary state of affairs 
awaited me there. The front doors of the 
building had been smashed in. The furniture 
in the lobby had been overturned. There 
were gashes made by fire axes on all the 
doors. The carpet had been trampled by 
scores of muddy feet. Yet the sole person 
visible was Peter, who leaned against a 
marble pillar, an expression of complete 
bewilderment on his face. I rushed to his 
side. 

“Coralie was not at the house on Seventy- 
Second Street,’’ was the first thing he said. 
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“IT know. She is here,’ and I told him 
briefly what we had been doing. 

“Thank God, she is safe!’’ he muttered. 
He passed his hand over his eyes. “Five 
minutes ago, Hugh, this lobby was full of 
raving lunatics. I enteredgjustéas they had 
started to swarm up the stairs. Then sud- 
denly, they turned around and walked out. 
What does it mean?” 

“Never mind talking about it now. We 


‘are needed on the fourteenth floor.” 


We hurried to the elevator, and ina few 
minutes were back at the apartment where 
I had left Owen and Coralie. The latter 
were nowhere in sight, though the door stood 
wide open. We called their names and ran 
from room to room, searching for them. It 
was soon quite clear that they were not in 
the flat. Peter and I stared wordlessly at 
each other. We sensed a tragedy. 


ie was the logical thing to suppose that the 
missing ones had moved against Buwalda, 
for the purpose of recovering the brooch. 
Abandoning the lift, we ran down the 
corridor and stole up the flight of stairs that 
led to the next floor. The scene there was 
unchanged, generally speaking. The glass 
pane I had broken with a bullet still gaped 
jaggedly. The door through which Coralie 
had come to us was closed, as we had left it. 
But on the floor in front of it I caught sight 


of a woman’s lavender handkerchief. She 
had carried that handkerchief. I had no- 
ticed it, rolled into a ball between her 
fingers, as we had sat at the bare deal table 
in the empty flat. The only explanation of 
its presence here was, that she had brought 
it back, had dropped it before she retraced 
her steps through that door. 

“Peter, they are in Buwalda’s apartment,” 
I cried. ‘‘We must follow. God knows 
what has happened to them!” 

His tired face darkened, as the blood 
surged to the surface and mottled his skin. 
He clenched his teeth, and without answer- 
ing me he drove his shoulder against the 
door. It was locked from the inside and 
did not give. 

From the direction of the main entrance, 
I thought, I heard the echo of alaugh. Then 
came the hellish racket of an automatic 
revolver discharged at short range, and 
bullets hummed about our ears. 


Can the Purcells triumph over the sorcerer, 
Buwalda, safely entrenched as the latter 
seems to be in his apartment-house jortress? 
The battle between them is now a struggle to 
the death, which must be settled before many 
more minutes have passed. Do not miss the 
outcome, as told in the next issue of GHOST 
STORIES, on the news-stands November 
23rd. 


Has Iceland Proved that Ghosts Exist? 


ium and several among the audien¢e sing to 
it. 
This is how they begin here, these witches’ 
sabbaths. The inexperienced feels as if he 
is half in a church and half in a mad-house. 

There is now semi-darkness in the hall; 
nevertheless, we see the medium plainly. 
He is sitting motionless on the chair with his 
hands clasped on his chest, as people saying 
their prayers are represented in pictures. 
After a little while he may be seen to make 
some starts, like involuntary jerks. All of 
a sudden his head and his hands fall down 
and the body seems to become limp. He sits 
in a stooping position on the chair with his 
head drooping. 


HE President ‘makes a sign to the 
musician. The candle is put out, and, 

when the tune has been played through, 
the music ceases. The medium has fallen 
into a trance and is unconscious. The hall 
is now pitch-dark and silent as the grave. 

In a few moments’ time the medium 
breathes deeply several times; especially, 
he inhales deeply so that.it is plainly audible 
all over the hall. It is as if he is gasping for 
breath. Then suddenly he says in a voice 
entirely different from his own: 

“Good evening. How are you?” 

“Good evening!” ‘How are you?” 
“How do you do?’’ These and other such 
greetings are heard in different voices from 
all directions in the empty space which is 
supposed to be unoccupied. Most of the 
voices seem to be near the medium, but some 
are a good distance off—even right out in 
the corner of the hall, or up at the ceiling. 
It is as if the empty space has suddenly be- 
come alive with people. 

“Of course, this is nothing but ventrilo- 
quism,” is what one thinks at once. 


(Continued from page 39) 


But all these voices have the character- 
istics of so many individuals, each one 
speaking in his own fashion, with his own 
pronunciation and displaying his own mode 
of thinking which always remains the same 
as long as the individual manifests himself 
at the séances. The voices as a rule an- 
nounce their names, and these are always 
the names of deceased people. If one has 
known them, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
voice and mode of thinking are generally 
similar to those of the persons when they 
were alive. In the majority of cases these 
are Icelanders, but occasionally they are 
foreigners. 

“No doubt the medium has known these 
people or heard of them, and now imitates 
them,” is what one thinks. One wonders 
at the stupid simplicity of anyone who could 
believe that there is here the question of 
anything except an ordinary mountebank 
doing his tricks in the dark. 

All of a sudden a husky, stentorian voice 
shouts something close to one’s ear. The 
ring in the voice clearly indicates that the 
words come through a trumpet. This 
comes so unexpectedly that one is startled. 
The trumpet had been previously standing 
on the table. Evidently it had been moved, 
for the voice now seems to be higher in the 
air. Somebody must be holding it. No 
doubt it is that scoundrel of a medium. 
But—hold! Now the trumpet has got to 
quite a different place where the same 
stentorian voice is shouting something 
through it. 

Well, he is on the go, that beggar, one 
thinks, taking it for granted that the 
medium is dancing about in the empty 
quarter with the trumpet. One of us now 
shouts to the watchman asking him what 
the medium is doing. He replies that the 


medium is sitting motionless on the chair, 
and that he has never left hold of his hands. 

Then it is somebody who is sitting on the 
front bench, is what one concludes. So that 
is how it is—there is some scoundrel who 
under the cloak of piety has conspired with 
the medium. Of course, it would be a 
simple sort of magic to walk a few steps up 
to the table, take the trumpet, and then go 
silently with it among the audience. Fancy 
the credulity of believing that dead persons 
would bellow like that in a tin funnel! 

.Now the medium speaks with the counter- 
feit voice which purports to be that of a 
dead man of renown and claims to control 
all the invisible army attending the seance. 
He expresses a wish that the organ should be 
played and that the audience should sing 
while the medium is brought into a deeper 
trance and more power (that is ectoplasm) 
extracted from him for the next mani- 
festations. 

Again a hymn tune is played and a verse 
sung to it, but that is not enough. Then is 
sung the lullaby, ‘“‘Bye, bye, the wending,” 
or some other song. One does not quite like 
this medley of religious and secular poetry. 
But it is like everything else in this witches’ 
den; it is all different from elsewhere. 


UDDENLY, the music-box starts play- 
ing a tune, but it is no longer where it 
was before. It sounds as if it is circling at 
a great speed near the ceiling, and _ possi- 
bly striking against it. Theceiling, however, 
is so high that nobody could reach it, and 
besides, the music-box is heavy. While 
the music-box is thus hovering about, there 
is silence in the hall. No footsteps are heard 
which could indicate a man walking about 
the floor with the music-box. These move- 
ments are, therefore, rather strange. 


“What is the medium doing?” we ask the 
watchman, 

“He is sitting motionless but trembling,” 
isthereply. ‘I am holding both his hands.” 

It now appears to us ascertain that this 
“manifestation” is caused by the same rogue 
who was going about with the trumpet. No 
doubt he is one of those sitting on the front 


bench. That fellow ought to receive his 
wage. We shall remember him at the next 
seance. 


The music-box now comes down on the 
table again with a thump. 

The “spirit’’ with the stentorian. voice 
exults in his feat to have managed to move 
the music-box, and roars with great self- 
satisfaction through the trumpet. 

The tumult now grows. The big trum- 
pet on the iron frame takes a start and then 
tumbles over. The tin funnel is thrown about 
the floor with great noise. Then begins the 
table, jogging backwards and forwards on 
the floor with much thumping, for it is no 
thistle-down. Finally, it turns upside down. 
Then one of the benches upon which the 
people are sitting is jerked and pulled out 
into the empty space. Everything that is 
loose in that part of the room is now more 
or less in motion. 

Amidst all this stir and bustle, voices are 
heard speaking; sometimes knockings are 
heard on the walls, and one can speak to 
these as well as to the voices. If you ask 
for one knock, it is given, and if you ask 
that the ceiling or some other place not easy 
of access be struck, a big blow is at once 
heard on the spot indicated. 

We take it for granted that all this is 
natural. It is evident that there must be 
some trickster-at large, causing all this 
commotion in the dark. It is, nevertheless, 
rather difficult to understand it all. This 
chap must be incredibly nimble and quick 
to cause all this tumult without anybody 
becoming aware of him. We think of vari- 
ous kinds of devices that might ease- his 
task—poles, cords, et cetera—but we feel 
that they would be anything but satis- 
factory. The man must possess most un- 
usual skill in jugglery. 

Further, there are the voices speaking, 
many of which cannot be distinguished from 
those of living people. They reply unre- 
servedly when spoken to, sometimes hu- 
morously, sometimes solemnly, just accord- 
ing to the individual inclination of each one. 
We may happen to converse with a humor- 
ist making fun of everything, or a decesased 
clergyman may raise his voice and say a 
pathetic prayer. The voices of those appear- 
ing for the first time are hardly intelligible 
but gradually become plainer as time goes 
on. 


HESE “dead” people are ‘questioned 
about anything between heaven and 
earth, but little benefit is derived from their 
answers, and it is not unusual that they 
commit themselves to actual misstatements 
about things known to persons who are 
present. They seldom have a clear recollec- 
tion of their life here. The answers received 
vary greatly, but most of them are unlike 
what one would expect from the spirits of 
eminent personages. As a matter of fact, 
what better could be expected if this is all 
nothing but ventriloquism and jugglery on 
the part of the medium and his assistant? 
But to continue our account of the seance. 
When the tumult and conversation have 
lasted for about two or three hours without 
interruption, the voice of the invisible con- 
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trol asks that a tune be played while the 
medium is aroused from his trance. The 
medium appears to be sleeping a natural 
sleep while this is being done. 

After a short interval, the voice of the 
control suddenly shouts close to the ear of 
the medium: 

“Wake up!” 

The medium groans and grunts in his 
sleep, and asks to be allowed to sleep on. 
He takes a short nap, and the voice again 
shouts: 

“Wake up!” 

But the medium only starts, groans, and 
falls asleep again. The voice shouts once 
more, and the medium jumps up in con- 
sternation. He is somewhat confused and 
asks if the members are present. When a 
light is lit, he again starts and turns his face 
away from it. Apparently, he is not fully 
awake yet; he staggers out of the hall 
hardly able to keep on his feet. 

The audience file out of the hall convers- 
ing about various things that have taken 
place during the evening. 

It is refreshing to get out into the open 
air again‘after having been so long shut up in 
this witches’ den; itis a treat to be once more 
in a natural atmosphere. Here there are no 
unaccountable voices speaking from all 
directions, no invisible hands thumping on 
the walls, and no inanimate things whirling 
about as if they were mad. 

Well, we have now lived to attend a 
spiritualistic seance. We have seen a sample 
of this new magic. Let us remember the 
impostors at the next seance and be better 
prepared to deal with them. 


HAT we witnessed during our first even- 

ing with the spiritualists was, of course, 
nothing but jugglery. There was, so to 
speak, no precaution taken, except that the 
medium was watched—that is, if the watch- 
man (Professor Nielsson) was to be trusted. 
Anyone sitting on the front bench might 
easily sneak into the empty quarter, talk, 
roar, put all things there into motion, and, 
in short, cause all this row. One rogue 
might have been responsible for all of it. 
The medium could certainly afford to pay 
such an assistant. Fraudulent dealings in 
these matters have repeatedly been detected 
in other countries. 

Still, taking everything into account, the 
assistant must have had an astounding skill 
in his art. It is doubtful if many, even with 
the best of will, could match him. 

On the front bench—who could it have 
been? We know most of those who were 
there. Who could be the impostor? To be 
fair, none of them is of doubtful character. 
Nevertheless, one of them must be guilty. 

To be sure, there might be another ex- 
planation. The assistant may not have 
been one of the audience. Possibly he en- 
tered the empty quarter through a secret 
door. Perhaps there is an entrance through 
the floor of that pulpit-like lectern, or some 
movable panels in the wall. 

It would also be easy to hide some strong 
cord in a chink, have it pulled from outside 
and made to catch the things on the floor. 
They could easily be moved and turned over 
in this way. 

Perhaps that somebody sitting near to 
the front has a long pole under the bench 
with which he pokes the things in the empty 
quarter. 

Or, if a strong electro-magnet was hidden 
somewhere and used for attracting the iron 
funnels 
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No wonder that many strange things 
happen, for almost any sort of jugglery may 
be practiced here with impunity. 

Are the members of the Society really 
blind that they do not see how easily they 
may be imposed upon? 

The best thing to do would be to inter- 
view the President of the Society and ask 
him for stronger measures to be taken at the 
next seance to guard against fraud. 

We find the President at home. He is in 
high spirits and asks us if we did not think 
some of the things strange that happened 
at the last seance. 

Not wishing to be rude, we do not men- 
tion what we found strangest of all—namely, 
how credulous the audience seemed to be 
and how insufficient were the means of pre- 
caution that were taken. We say, however, 
that it is necessary to prevent the members 
of the audience from being able to go into 
the inner quarter containing the things. 
What would he think of stretching a close- 
meshed net across the hall? 

He says that it has been proposed to do 
this, but that it has been delayed and neg- 
lected; that it is not at all a bad idea, 
though it is unnecessary, for old members 
know quite well that nobody thinks of cheat- 
ing in that way. 

“There is no doubt about these phe- 
nomena,” he says; “‘they have been proved 
over and over again abroad. And the best 
proof that there can be no question of fraud 
here, is that the phenomena give many 
indications of being genuine. Those who are 
most familiar with the subject are the ones 
best able to judge of this; and besides, there 
have often been taken such precautions that 
to suggest fraud is out of the question.” 

In the end, however, we are promised 
the net before the next seance. 

“T suppose it has been faithfully ascer- 
tained that no doors or trap-doors provide 
entrance to the empty quarter?” is a ques- 
tion put by us. ‘‘No secret contrivances in 
the loft or the cellar?” 

“There is certainly nothing of the kind. 
The house has been built under our super- 
vision. There is no cellar under it and no 
loft, for the roof is flat. The linoleum on the 
floor would soon betray any interference. 
Besides, these questions can easily be settled 
by examining the room before the next 
seance. You are at liberty to do so, and I 
should be glad if you would do it, so as to 
preclude any suspicion. For us older mem- 
bers it is unnecessary to look for this, be- 
cause we know that nothing of the sort is 
to be found. There is no question of im- 
posture here.” 


“AAREAT is thy faith,” we think as we 
say good-by to him. We have, how- 
ever, gained something. Maybe the assis- 
tant will find his way thwarted a little when 
he discovers that a net has been strung 
across the hall 
We arrive a little before the opening time 
of the next seance. When we open the door 
of the hall, we are confronted by a magnifi- 
cent net reaching from the ceiling to the 
floor. It is made of strong yarn and the 
meshes are so small that it is quite impossi- 
ble to get a hand through them. It is 
fastened on all sides with lists which are 
threaded through the meshes and screwed 
firmly to the walls, the ceiling, and the 
floor. We examine and find the lists are 
securely fastened, and the knots of the 
meshes are firm and do not slide. 
In the middle of the net at the bottom 
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there is a slit providing an entrance to the 
empty space which comprises one third of 
the hall. We creep through it to examine 
this part of the room. We examine the 
floor. It is covered with linoleum which is 
apparently sound, with closely joined edges. 
Then we look at the walls. They are or- 
dinary, unpainted panels. No suspicious 
joinings, or movable parts are detected. 
Each panel is nailed down in the ordinary 
manner. 

In one corner there is a cupboard in the 
wall containing a motley of small things. 
We examine it, lock the door, and seal it. 

Finally, there is the ceiling. “It is of 
panels like the walls and nailed in the usual 
way. We examine the lectern, the chairs, 
the table, and the few other things that are in 
the place. Every movable article is care- 
fully searched for secret contrivances, but 
nothing of a suspicious nature is found. 
And no hidden cords are to be found. 

We now take the table and other movable 
articles which were so close to the medium 
that he might have reached them with his 
hands or feet. These we move eight to ten 
feet away. In the center we leave only the 
two chairs on which the medium and the 
watchman are to sit. 


HE members now begin to arrive, and 

we take our seats on the front bench 
outside of the net. The medium and the 
watchman go in and seat themselves on 
the chairs. The slit in the net is carefully 
threaded together with a string, the ends of 
which are then sealed. I put the seal in 
my pocket. 

The seance now begins in the same man- 
ner as before. A hymn tune is played, and 
the audience sing the hymn. We sit silently 
on the bench, but we cannot help thinking 
that things will be quieter than they were at 
the last seance. All access to the inner 
quarter is now barred, though, of course, it 
is still possible to poke through the net with 
a stick, and, perhaps, in that way push the 
things about. But, as already stated, there 
did not appear to be anything of a suspicious 
nature in that part of the room. 

The longer we muse on the possibilities 
of anyone practicing fraud, the remoter they 
seem, if the watchman may be depended 
upon. Happily we chance to know him per- 
sonally, and are convinced that he will not 
knowingly do anything dishonorable—if 
anybody can be trusted at all. True, we 
did not undress the medium and examine 
his clothes. Some auxiliary contrivances 
might be secreted there—but, anyhow, his 
hands are to be held. 

No, the things won’t stir tonight; that isa 
certain thing. If they are pushed with a 
stick from the outer quarter, it ought to be 
easily detected. They won’t shift them far 
tonight—these invisible chaps. 

We wake up from these musings when 
the control greets us as previously: 

“Good evening. How are you?” 

We return the greeting cheerfully. We 
have a clear conscience, knowing that we 
have tried to guard against fraud of the 
simplest character. He speaks of the inno- 
vation of having the net put up, but he 
says he does not know whether it will im- 
pede the manifestation or not. It is best to 
see how it goes. : : 

‘‘Well, he does not like it,’’ is the thought 
that strikes us. He is not so sure of being 
able to play football with everything, now 
that the things are out of reach of the 
medium. 
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The same voices greet us and talk as be- 
fore. Some of them may, however, be new. 
Among other things they speak of this new- 
fangled arrangement of the net. The 
“spirit’’ with the stentorian voice does not 
despair of his ability to- move things in 
spite of this. Inwardly, we fancy that it will 
be on the Greek calends when he redeems 
that promise. 

A fresh tune is now played and the 
audience sing while the medium is falling 
into‘a deeper trance. We become all ears 
to listen if anyone should move on the front 
bench. Who knows if someone may not 
smuggle a stick through the net for the 
medium to move the things with? But we 
hear nothing. 

Suddenly we are startled by hearing the 
music-box play a tune and circle around in 
the air at a great speed. 

We at once ask the watchman what the 
medium is doing. He says that the medium 
is sitting motionless in the chair and that 
he is holding both his hands. 

If the watchman were not a man of un- 
questionable integrity, we should have no 
hesitation in calling him a liar. It is im- 
possible for us to believe that he is wittingly 
telling an untruth, but we cannot help the 
fancy: is he right in his mind? 

There must be somebody at large in the 
inner quarter for the music-box to move like 
that. 

It now falls on the table with a great 
thump. The old familiar voice roars through 
the trumpet that he has not been at a loss 
to move the music-box though it was further 
away from the medium than usual. He is 
proud of the feat and asks us what we think 
of his performance. 

“The damned fellow!’ we think. But we 
say nothing. 

There now begins the same game as at 
the previous seance: every movable thing 
goes mad and tumbles about. It is anything 
but quieter than it was on the former oc- 
casion. 

We ask the watchman repeatedly if the 
medium is really sitting still on the chair, 
and always get the same reply. We strike 
a match once or twice, but only see the 
medium sitting in the same position as 
stated by the watchman. 

At last the seance comes to a close in the 
same manner as before. As soon as the lamp 
has been lit, we examine the seals. They 
have not been touched. We go into the 
inner quarter to search for anything that 
might indicate the cause of the row. Un- 
fortunately we find nothing—not a whit. 

The President is not without an air of im- 
portance when he asks us what we think of 
the phenomena. It evidently amuses him 
how meager are the answers we give. 


ETURNING home after the seance, we 
find that we are not in the best of 
spirits. Our mind seems to be in a state of 
confusion. We cannot think of anything 
but these wonders, and we repeatedly ask 
ourselves how it may have been possible to 
practice fraudulence. As a matter of fact 
we recognize various possibilities, but they 
are all highly improbable—a desperate case 
to accept them. 

We now understand better the unshak- 
able faith of the members of the Society. No 
wonder that they find these things strange. 

To be frank—for the first time we ex- 
perience a doubt. The conviction that all 
this is nothing but fraud is not the same as 
before. 


Is it possible that the members are right? 
Are these phenomena due to something 
supernatural—to ghosts? Are the wonder- 
stories of out popular traditions historical 
facts? And those of the religions? Do men 
really live after death, and reappear to 
throw things about, rattle with music- 
boxes, and roar into tin funnels? 

Unquestionably any madhouse is a heaven 
compared with this Ghost Club and their 
seances. Remarkable that this does not 
drive people mad. 

Nevertheless—wherein does the fraudu- 
lence lie? 

With these thoughts in our minds we 
fall asleep; and it is marvelous that we do 
not dream of ghosts and other wonders the 
whole night. 

The following morning we wake up re- 
freshed after the night’s sleep. We remem- 
ber vividly all the occurrences of the pre- 
vious evening, and all the doubt and con- 
fusion which we felt in the darkness and 
strained atmosphere of the seance, have 
vanished. 

It must be fraudulence. Only, the im- 
postor is cleverer than we thought. Whoon 
earth can vouch for every individual in a 
large hall crowded with people? As a 
matter of course the medium will have to 
be undressed. It is also necessary to scru- 
tinize the watchman. No—don’t let us be 
deceived by this jugglery. We must in- 
vestigate again, and this time more thor- 
oughly. If we continue to learn from every 
seance, and gradually tighten the vigilance, 
we are bound to expose the imposter at last 
—and by Jove, we will give him his due! 

It is plain that it would be better to have 
only two or three persons present. It is 
easier to follow the movement of so few. 
The entire hall ought to be ransacked before 
the seance, and there ought to be no music, 
for with silence it could easily be heard if 
anyone moved about, a trap-door opened, 
or anything of the kind happened. 

My friend and I go to the President. He 
must be induced to allow a seance of a few 
people only. He seems to resent our con- 
tinued scepticism. 

“You yourselves have seen the furniture 
hurled about by unseen forces,’’ the Presi- 
dent said. ‘‘Can you doubt it?” 

He considers a private seance an un- 
necessary bother, but all the same he agrees 
that observation would be easier and surer 
among a few. He promises us a seance, but 
on the express condition that it be thor- 
roughly utilized, and that everything be 
examined beforehand so as to obviate doubt- 
ful questioning afterwards. We gladly 
promise to do this faithfully. 

We await this seance somewhat im- 
patiently. This time it ought to be fairly 
easy to make it difficult for the medium’s 
assistant to roam about at large. 

No effort is now spared in examining 
everything as minutely as possible. The 
hall is searched from floor to ceiling and also 
every article that is in it. Nothing seems 
too trivial to be suspected that it may in 
some way serve the purpose of the impostors. 

This is no joke, either. .It is a life-and- 
death struggle for sound reason and one’s 
own conviction against the most execrable 
form of supersitition and idiocy. No, cer- 
tainly nothing must be allowed to escape. 

We undress the medium and examine his 
clothes. The watchman invites us to ex- 
amine him. The door is locked and sealed 
and also the cupboard in the wall. The slit 
in the net is not fastened this time. We are 


sitting close in front of it, and can watch 
it. There are only five of us present now: 
the medium and his watchman on the 
chairs inside the net, and we, the two un- 
believers, with the President between us on 
the front bench. 

It is rather a lonely position—five solitary 
persons in a large room. There is neither 
music nor singing now. Will the medium 
fall into a trance without this? 

Everything goes smoothly. He becomes 
unconscious in the usual manner. The light 
is extinguished. The watchman says he is 
holding both hands of the medium. 

The control of the invisible greets us. He 
asks us to be prepared for unusual dis- 
turbances, for there are present some new 
and uninvited guests. As it is doubtful how 
friendly their inclinations are, he advises 
the watchman to be careful never to leave 
hold of the medium, whatever may happen. 

We hear at once two new voices speaking 
from different corners in the space inside the 
net. Their language is not exactly what one 
would call exemplary. Presently things 
begin to move about, and this time a great 
deal more violently than before, some of 
them creaking as if on the point of breaking. 

The watchman says that the medium is 
sitting motionless and that he is holding 
both his hands. On striking a match, we 
find that this is true. 

The chair under the medium is now 
roughly snatched away and thrown out into 
the corner. It sounds as if it were broken. 
The watchman rises to support the medium, 
who is very weak. His chair is immediately 
thrown away, neither of them having any- 
thing to sit on now. The watchman asks 
for the chairs to be brought back to him so 
that he need not leave hold of the medium. 

I offer to go in and fetch the chairs, and 
a match is lit while I slip through the net. 
I can see the two men standing in the 
center, and every article inside the net. 
The chair is lying out in a corner. I make 
for it, and in spite of the dark I find it at 
once. The very moment that I turn round 
to take the chair I am struck a heavy blow 
in the back, as it were with a closed fist. 
Yet a few seconds previously there was 
nothing to be seen in that corner. I forth- 
with take the chair to the men and find 
them standing exactly as before. 

“Did you move?” I ask the watchman. 

“Not an inch,” was his reply. 

I fetch the other chair without any 
hindrance. I then return through the slit 
in the net, not without a feeling that the 
march of events is now overwhelming my 
expectations. 


OME moments later the watchman 
shouts, saying that things are getting 
serious, for the medium is now drawn up 
into the air with his feet turned towards the 
ceiling and his head downwards; and that 
he is pulling at both the medium’s shoulders. 
We hear a good deal of struggling going on, 
the combatants shifting backwards and 
forwards across the floor. The watchman 
says that the medium is pulled with such 
force that he is put to the limit of his strength 
to keep hold of him. 

After a while the pull is slackened, the 
medium sinks slowly down, and the watch- 
man manages to put him on the chair. All 
is now calm. We hear the voices whisper- 
ing something about having to ‘“‘fetch 
power.’’ Sometimes they appeal to the 
control, demanding of him, by fair means or 
foul, “‘power’’ from the medium. He flatly 
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and curtly refuses their request, asks them 
to be quiet, and says that he can let them 
have no power whatever. 

Everything is so quiet that it seems as 
though these fellows have gone. We over- 
whelm the watchman with questions, but he 
offers no explanation. The medium is in 
a deep trance, he says. 

Suddenly the commotion starts afresh 
and the voices speak again. The chairs 
under the medium and the watchman are 
time after time snatched away and finally 
broken to pieces. The medium is pulled up 
into the air with so much force that the 
watchman, as he says, is repeatedly almost 
lifted off the ground. All this isaccompanied 
by so much scuffling and struggling that, 
apparently, it is going to be unavoidable to 
go to the aid of the watchman, who is 
exerting himself not to let the medium go— 
up into the air! 

The scuffle is now carried towards the 
lectern. Suddenly the watchman shouts 
that things have taken a dangerous turn, 
for the legs of the medium have been quickly 
pulled down into the lectern while the small 
of his back is resting on the edge. He fears 
that the medium will not be able to stand 
this and that it will result in disaster, for 
while he is pulling at his shoulders with all 
his strength, ‘‘the others” are pulling at his 
legs. 

We are about to go inside to give assis- 
tance when we hear some still rougher 
scuffling, and the watchman says that every- 
thing is again all right. He has, he explains, 
put one foot against the lectern and in that 
way has been able to pull the medium out 
and get him on the floor. 

The tumult now ceases. These fellows 
seem to have exhausted their strength. We 
hear them again threatening and entreating 
for ‘‘power,’’ and finally they agree to go 
and fetch ‘‘power.” 

“From where do they fetch that power?” 
we ask the control. 

“Goodness knows,” he replies. ‘Perhaps 
from somewhere in the town, perhaps else- 
where. At any rate they do not get it from 
here. People of this stamp are not ad- 
mitted as long as we can prevent it.”’ 

The watchman is standing in the center 
of the floor with the medium, who can hardly 
stand on his legs. He is at a loss for some- 
thing to sit on, for everything serviceable 
has been broken. 

“It is no use fetching chairs,” says the 
watchman when we offer to do so. ‘‘They 
will be broken at once. I think I shall try 
to take him to the lectern step and let him 
sit there.” 

After a brief pause, he speaks again: 
“T have got him there now, and with his 
knees squeezed tightly between my own and 
his arms pinioned by mine, which are tightly 
clasped around his waist, I think there will 


” 


be some difficulty in pulling him far away.” | 


We strike a light and see that the watch- 
man is firmly holding the medium in the 
fashion described. If the medium is tightly 
held in that position on the narrow lectern 
step, we fancy it will not be an easy matter 
to lift him. 


HE invisible fellows now trot over the 

floor again, whispering together. Pre- 
sumably, they have now brought with them 
the ‘‘power”’ they went to fetch, and so we 
may expect something to happen on a big 
scale. We wonder what kind of diabolical 
“power” they bring. All this fetching of 
“‘power”’ seems grossly ludicrous and silly— 
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or, rather, contrary to everything that is 
known about natural forms of power and 
their transportation. 

We are roughly and abruptly awakened 
from these musings. 

The lectern is suddenly given such a 
pull that it sounds as if everything was 
breaking. 

All at once there is a terrific crash and in 
the same instant a heavy thump. Some- 
thing very weighty falls on the floor. Be- 
fore we have time to realize what can have 
been broken, we hear the voice of the watch- 
man shouting. He is on the floor inside the 
net close to our feet! 

“Well, what is happening now?” he cries. 
“T really believe the lectern was torn up. 
I am amazed. We were both thrown up 
into the air and then on the floor. The lec- 
tern step simply tossed both of us up. How 
could this happen?” 

I can feel something bulging through the 
net, near the bottom, and find that it is the 
corner of the lectern. I take hold of it 
and challenge the spook to pull it away if he 
dares. ; 

“Eat hell,” is that polite gentleman’s 
reply, but, nevertheless, he pulls at the 
wreck with considerable force and manages 
to drag it a little along the floor. 

The watchman finds this reply so stupid 
that he cannot help commenting on it. 

I cannot refrain from retorting in some un- 
complimentary term. By way of reply I 
get some broken glass and other rubbish 
that was lying on the floor, thrown into my 
face. This was thrown from the empty 
quarter and from a different direction en- 
tirely to that of the medium and the watch- 
Saag who were lying on the floor close to my 
eet. 

Who in the world was it that threw these 
things? 

When the medium was thrown on the 
floor, the controf said very quietly that he 
had been hurt a little. The medium himself 
gave no sign of pain although it was after- 
wards found that a nail had entered deep 
into his flesh. 

After all this tumult there is a quiet 
{nterval. The watchman remains lying on 
the floor with the medium, for he thinks it 
is the safest place since not even the lectern 
could be depended upon. There is a large 
table on the floor near them; we tell him to 
get hold of it lest it be thrown on them if 
it is knocked about. 


HE watchman fumbles about until he 

finds one of the table legs. He takes hold 
of it with one hand while the other arm is 
round the medium, holding him tightly. 

Suddenly he shouts, “Now the table 
has gone!” 

In the same instant the table falls top 
downwards on the floor close by with a 
great thump. The watchman says that it 
was lifted with such suddenness that he lost 
his hold. 

“It was fortunate that neither of you got 
it on your head.” 

After this the tumult begins to slow down 
until it ceases altogether at last. Most of 
the time the invisible chaps are, however, 
heard whispering. It is clear that they are 

' dissatisfied because they are not allowed to 
get “power” from the medium. 

Finally, after a long seance, the medium 
is awakened in the same manner as before. 
he light is then lit—and what a sight in- 
side the net! The broken wreck of the 
lectern is lying on the floor, and where it had 
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previously been, the wall is bare. Strewn 
all over the floor are, among other things, 
pieces of broken chairs, a broken water- 
bottle and glass, which had been on a shelf 
above the lectern. The watchman is tired, 
and bathed in perspiration after the 
struggle. The medium is very weak. 

We suggest that everything be photo- 
graphed in its present condition and so leave 
everything untouched. But we take the 
opportunity of examining the lectern and the 
floor underneath it, for these seemed the like- 
liest places for concealment of secret de- 
vices. Unfortunately we gain nothing by 
this, except the certainty that nothing was, 
nor could have been, hidden there. We 
also examine the nailing which seems to 
have been quite secure. 

On our way home we again think of these 
wonders: Strange to say, we are not so full 
of wonderment as after the previous seance. 
When one for the first time sees inanimate 
things move in an inexplicable fashion, he 
becomes thunderstruck. The next time he is 
prepared for ‘‘the devils to enter the swine,” 
and so the surprise is lessened. 

But wherein did the fraud lie this time, is 
the question constantly recurring to our 
minds. We rehearse the phenomena in 
every detail, and recognize that there is no 
possibility of explaining the lifting of the 
medium by supposed cords from the ceiling. 
On the whole, no part of the phenomena can 
be explained except in one way—the watch- 
man and the medium must conspire in the 
fraud. It isalso conceivable that the watch- 
man has some. sort of insanity which only 
manifests itself at these witches’ sabbaths. 
At other times and under all other circum- 
stances he is certainly a sane and intelligent 
man. One or the other of these explana- 
tions must be the correct one. 

We try to convince ourselves that this is 
how it is, how it must be—but, all the same, 
we feel that to believe it is at present im- 
possible to us. To doubt the sanity or in- 
tegrity of the watchman is difficult for any- 
body who for years and years has known 
him and daily conversed with him. 

Well, anyway, all that happened might 
have been caused by these two men, who 
most of the time were in the inner quarters 
under cover of darkness. 

Of the two possible explanations—spirits 
or fraud—there ought to be no hesitation in 
choosing the one that the men, and not 
evil spirits, were responsible for the strange 
happenings. 

In view of the circumstances we find this 
solution of the problem plausible, and even 
the only one that could come into con- 
sideration. 

But—who threw the broken glass? 

Who struck me in the back? 

We can see no natural possibility that the 
watchman or the medium could, by any 
means, have done this. 

If these two things could not have been 
done by them, was there any more reason to 
believe that the other phenomena were? 


Cyr and over again we consider what 
explanation there may be. At times 
we cannot help favoring the conclusion that 
neither the watchman nor the medium has 
been imposing upon us, and that things have 
happened as they appeared to do, inex- 
plicable though they seem to us. In spite of 
all, the evidence for their genuineness is 
anything but insignificant. 

But—who on earth can believe in such 
extraordinary and irresponsible forces? It 


‘himself by any tricks. 


seems to us that we should never be able to 
do so even if we might see—and feel—all the 
phenomena in broad daylight. 

We discover that daily experience and the 
teachings of science have developed into a 
kind of a faith in our minds. And this re- 
ligion rejects wonders and miracles. 

No doubt we had better sweep away all 
these troublesome fancies. Maybe we shall 
see the whole matter in a fresh light to- 
morrow. Small wonder that one gets a 
little confused and hazy, sitting in this magic 
den until midnight among a swarm of 
ghosts and in Egyptian darkness. 

What is to be done after the last seance 
with all its bewildering ghost business? It is 
no use denying our failure—we have so far 
merely lashed the waves in trying to lay 
traps for the impostors of the Ghost Club. 
There are in this case only two alternatives: 
either there is no jugglery in the matter, or 
it is carried out with wonderful skill, which 
would be better employed for a nobler pur- 
pose. 

We are placed in a difficult situation. On 
the one hand we cannot believe that these 
clownish tricks are connected with deceased 
persons. Indeed, the whole thing is con- 
trary to all agreeable ideas of life after death. 
On the other hand, we see no feasible possi- 
bility of explaining the phenomena in a- 
natural way. Certainly it would be easy for 
the medium to use fraudulent means in a 
small way—ventriloquism, moving of things 
close at hand, et cetera—but the bulk of the 
phenomena are of such a nature that the 
medium has no possibility of causing them 
We are, therefore, 
not much nearer a solution of the problem 
even if we find that some of the phenomena 
are fraud, conscious or unconscious, if most 
of them are in some way miraculous or in- 
explicable. 

After the experience we have had, we do 
not entertain much hope of detecting fraud 
on the part of the medium, or being able to 
explain the phenomena. One has to tell the 
truth irrespective of likes or dislikes. Never- 
theless, we must make further exertions. 
Perhaps we may have some unexpected 
luck if we continue to keep our eyes open. 

True, we have examined the hall thor- 
oughly and are convinced that it contains no 
secret door or contrivances. The most 
promising innovation, therefore, seems to 
be to try to get the medium for a seance at 
my own house. 


DO so. It is unnecessary to describe the 

seances. They only served to increase 
my bewilderment. The medium’s secret 
remained undetected. 

I shall not attempt any further enumera- 
tion. It would make my account too long. 
But, finally, I want to mention that in 
spite of all observations I never discovered 
any dishonesty on the part of the watch- 
man, who as a rule, was in charge of the 
medium and to whom I have repeatedly re- 
ferred above. On the contrary, as far as I 
was able to judge, his obsefvations were very 
keen and accurate. On a single occasion, 
only, I found a slight and excusable misun- 
derstanding due to the darkness of the room. 
This man has had better opportunities than 
any other to observe the phenomena. To 
be constantly deceived he would have had 
to be more than blind. His verdict on the 
phenomena is that there can be no doubt 
whatever of their actuality; and he is a 
trustworthy man, highly respected by every- 
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ystery, secretiveness, pas- 

sion! Such are the hall- 

marks of Scorpio, for its 

children are either the best 

or the worst of the human 
family. Never can the Scorpion be 
neutral or moderate. Always he goes 
from one extreme to the other. 

The bloom and the glory of Summer 
are gone. The brooding grey-green of its 
trees in their full leafage and the misty 
blue of its distant hills have been fol- 
lowed by the riot of color that the 
gentle Venus spreads over the earth in 
the Fall of each year, and now, as the 
Sun ‘enters Scorpio and the Hunter’s 
Moon hangs low, the colors fade to the 
sere and yellow of decay. But death is 
the gateway to life, and the Scorpion 
with its sting becomes the Eagle which 
soars to the heights of regeneration. 

The children of Scorpio come into the 
world between October 23rd and Novem- 
ber 21st. They have strong passions and 
must fight fierce battles, especially with 


themselves. But they are the great 
explorers, not only of new lands but also 
of the secrets of nature and of science. 
They are capable of heroic deeds and of 
the highest wisdom, or they may sink to 
the lowest depths of depravity and 
crime. They choose deliberately the 
path they will follow and by sheer force 
of character overcome trials and temp- 
tations which would conquer those who 
sometimes criticize them. 

Those dark, compelling, and mysteri- 
ous eyes of Scorpio! They look into 
your very soul and appear to read your 
secret thoughts. Yet, if the truth must 
be told, the children of Scorpio are 


rather uninterested in people, as such. - 


It is only to the chosen few that they 
give their confidence. Their loves and 
hates are fierce and passionate. They 
Jove with an intensity that is often 
devastating, and their pridefand jealousy 
frequently lead them into deep waters 
and are the cause of much suffering to 
themselves and to others. They are 


implacable in their hatreds and will 
wait for years to get their revenge. 

Given sufficient incentive, they work 
with the same intensity as they love. 
Lacking incentive, they drift carelessly 
through life and fail to make use of the 
powers they undoubtedly possess. 

Throughout 1925 and 1926, the planet 
Saturn was slowly passing through the 
sign of Scorpio and at some time during 
this period, all those born under this 
vibration must have felt his restricting 
influence, either through finances or 
health. However, he has now finished 
his work as far as the Scorpions are 
concerned and will not bother them 
again in the same way for another 28 
years. 

Neptune also has been sending them 
unfriendly vibrations at various times 
since 1914 but is now only interested in 
those whose birthday comes between the 


20th and 23rd of November. This 
mysterious planet mixes up_ things 
terribly. He causes more misunder- 
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standings than any other planet, and to 
one of your intensé nature, if you area 
Scorpion, he may bring suffering as well 
as unpleasantness. Neptune magnifies 
and distorts. He strikes at you through 
your pride and especially through your 
jealousy. Under his influence you may 
imagine that your sweetheart is inter- 
ested in someone else, that your wife 
or husband is untrue to you, that your 
friends are saying things behind your 
back, and that nobody cares for you. 

And, unless you take yourself seriously 
in hand, you will brood and worry about 
these things until what was probably 
only a misunderstanding becomes a 
reality, and you find yourself really 
separated from the one person you wish 
to be with. All this, Neptune does—and 
more. He confuses your judgment in 
business matters and entangles you in 
visionary and impractical schemes. Keep 
away, therefore, from the man who prom- 
ises to make a fortune for you over- 
night. 

Do not touch the investment that 
seems to offer an unreasonably high 
rate of interest—at least, until the end 
of this year. 

During September and part of October 
Jupiter has been sending you his most 
helpful rays, and you should now be in 
favor with those in authority. Jupiter 
brings good fortune, success, and finan- 
cial gain through business dealings on 
rather a large scale or through the help 
ot persons in a better position than 
yourself, 

He gives you success through your 
father, through the church, and through 
law. He improves your health and 
protects you from other adverse in- 
fluences. 





“But—but ” Mrs. Parker was unable 
to go on and tears came to her eyes. 

A few days later, notwithstanding the 
baby’s illness, we moved to our new home. 
My memory is so pregnant with the grief 
that followed as to make it painful even 
now to dwell on it. It began with mother's 
announcement to father after our first night 
in the new home. 

“TI dreamed about the baby last night,” 


she said, ‘‘and it was horrible. Are you 
sure he’s all right?” . 
se ERTAINLY,” said father. “Now, 


don’t let your nerves get the best 
of you here, my dear. We're out of that 
atmosphere now, so let’s be happy.” 

But mother’s fears increased during the 
day, and to please her, father called in a 
physician of note to consult with him. 

“The baby is doing splendidly,” was their 
joint verdict. “But you,” the visiting 
physician said to mother, ‘‘must have abso- 
lute rest of mind and body.” 

She evidenced her relief and that night 
fell into a deep slumber. The baby was in 
the room with her and father. Shortly 
before daybreak father was roused by a 
light glowing on the bedroom wall. He sat 
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At the present time, Jupiter is par- 
ticularly interested in those born be- 
tween the 15th and 20th of November, 
but he has not altogether lost interest 
in those born a few days later. He is 
very favorably inclined towards the 
Piscarians whose birthday comes about 
the third week of March and the Can- 
cerians born about the 2oth of July. 

Each year, as one’s birthday comes 
round, one’s enthusiasm is renewed by 
the powerful vibrations of the Sun, which 
then passes over, the place it occupied 
at birth. Your birthday is therefore 
a time for mental house-cleaning, when 
all destructive and worrying thoughts 
should be swept away and green-eyed 
jealousy should be deliberately trampled 
under foot. 

All Scorpions should now gather to- 
gether the wonderful strength and power 
of their sign in a determined effort to 
make the most of life. 


rT SNE STUOUS Mars is now passing 
through Scorpio, one of the signs that 
are thought to come under his rulership. 
This fiery vibration will increase your 
initiative, burn away many of the ob- 
stacles that lie in the way of your 
success, and give you all the energy you 
need. That is, if you will keep your 
mind steadily fixed upon the goal you 
wish to make. 

On the other hand, if you give way 
to anger and thoughts of revenge, Mars 
will stir up antagonism against you 
and may bring accident and disaster 
to your door. 

The most fortunate days during 
November are the 16th, 17th, the morn- 
ing of the 22nd, 28th, and the early 
morning of the 29th. The 8th, 15th, and 


24th are not so fortunate and, therefore, 
are not good days upon which to com- 
mence important undertakings. 

For active work of a constructive kind 
or for exploration, the 3rd, 4th, roth, 
12th, 17th, 20th, 25th, 28th, and 29th 
are favorable days. If you wish to make 
love, buy pretty clothes, or decorate 
your home, choose the 6th, 9th, 14th, 
17th, 19th, 20th, 25th, or 30th; or, if 
you are seeking a position or a favor 
from anyone, let it be on the 3rd, 4th, 
12th, 16th, 18th, 22nd, 26th, 29th, or 
30th and not on the 2nd, 15th, or 23rd. 
16th and 22nd are especially favor- 
able. 

To those born about the 22nd of 
December or the 20th of April, Neptune 
promises romance and pleasant hap- 
penings that will long be remembered. 

To the Leonians born August 23rd, 
the Taureans born May alist, and the 
Aquarians who came into the world 
about the 19th of February, Neptune is 
on terms of secret enmity. They will 
suffer just as much as the Scorpions, 
but their reaction will vary with their 
characters. The Leonians will suffer 
periods of extreme depression but will 
never quite lose courage; the Taureans 
will suffer through their feelings and may 
temporarily lose interest in life to such 
an extent as to make themselves sick; 
the Aquarians will say little, but will 
think and worry a great deal. 

And when the experiences which Nep- 
tune brings have passed, Leo will greet 
the Sun once more with a_ smile 
which may hide a secret heartache. 
Taurus may forgive but will never 
forget, and Aquarius will make allow- 
ances and will continue his search for 
truth. 


Vengeance House 


(Continued from page 29) 


up in bed and saw that the light hovered 
directly over the baby’s bed. It apparently 
came from nowhere. In his terror, however, 
the paternal instinct was first and his eyes 
went to the baby. He recognized the un- 
natural pallor on the child’s face, showing 
in the dim light. 

Forgetting the mysterious light, father 
leaped from his bed and hurried to the baby. 
His movement awakened mother and she 
stifled a scream as she saw the light. 
But she, too, disregarded all else for her 
child. The little one’s pulse was irregular 
and he suddenly awakened with a sharp 
cry that ended in a convulsive shudder. 

“Oh, God, "cried mother “‘please let him 
smile once more.” 

And, as though in answer to her prayer, 
my little brother opened his eyes and 
smiled wanly. Suddenly the light began 
to move nearer to the child, and he saw 
it. An expression of terror came into his 
eves, but remained only for a moment. 
The smile returned, and with that innocent 
peace lingering upon his face, the baby 
died. And, as his body relaxed in father’s 
arms, the light on the wall disappeared, 
leaving the room in darkness. The silence 
was broken only by the hushed sobbing of 


my mother mourning her cruel loss. 
The doctors, with my father in accord, 
concluded that the baby died from a 
sudden hemorrhage and contraction of the 
larynx. His death served, however, partly 
to clear the mystery that had come upon 
us, though God only knows how our hearts 
ached beneath the burden of our loss. 


- was many months later that mother took 
us children on a late summer afternoon 
to visit old scenes and neighbors near the 
house of mystery. In all that time there 
had been no further visitation of trouble, 
no hint of anything to indicate that we had 
been chosen as the victims of some vengeful 
fate. 

Twilight half concealed part of our old 
house from view as we passed on the way 
to the Parker home for a brief visit. Mrs. 
Parker greeted us cordially and gathered 
a great bouquet of flowers from her charm- 
ing garden to present to us. 

But in the house, her manner changed. 
She became suddenly depressed and hesi- 
tant. A dozen times she seemed to be on 
the verge of speaking. but closed her lips 
and was silent. Suddenly she leaned towards 
mother and tears filled her eyes. 


“You think of me as a friend,’’ she said. 
“And I think of you in that way, too. But 
I have not been your friend. I—TI can’t 
keep back my secret any longer.” 

She turned her face away, but sat on the 
arm of mother’s chair and put her arm 
about mother’s shoulders. 

“Tt is a long story I have to tell—you 
must hear all of it,’’ she began, firmly. 

Mother bowed her head in ready consent 
and waited. 

“‘When I saw you moving into the house 
next door, I wanted to warn you of the 
danger I feared. But my husband would 
not permit it. He thought it best for us 
to keep silent and I obeyed him. I have 
suffered for it—untold torture. And others 
have suffered because of my weakness.” 

Her voice faltered. She struggled for 
control. 

“God forgive me!’’ Mrs. Parker cried. 
“If I had told you, your little baby would 
still be alive——’’ Suddenly sobs convulsed 
her. 

“T know that you can’t understand all this 
yet,’ she continued, after a few moments, 
“but you will. You see, we own this 
property. We have tried to shield the 
reputation of the house next door in order 
to keep the prices up in the neighborhood. 
We wanted to sell. If it became known— 
well, you can see what would have happened. 

“Since the owner of that house went 
away,” she pointed across the lawn to the 
shadowy old mansion beneath the trees, 
“every tenant has been frightened as you 
were. : 

“Five families have occupied the place in 
succession. Each one has had—death. Al- 
ways a few days after the disturbance in 
the basement. If there is but one child 
in the family, it dies. If there are more, 
the youngest dies.” 

Mrs. Parker looked away and for a time 
was lost in thought. 

“T think the place has been cursed,” she 
resumed, looking straight into mother’s 
eyes, “because of ’a terrible crime com- 
mitted there. And the longer I live, the 
more certain I am that vengeance is the 
cause. 

“That motioned again 


house,’ she 
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towards our former home, ‘‘was designed 
by a physician who had it built for his 
home, sanitarium, and office. He had an 
exceedingly fine wife and a lovely child, 
to both of whom he was devoted. For a 
while they seemed to be quite happy. They 
had plenty of money. 

“They lived lavishly, though, and the son 
developed symptoms of tuberculosis. His 
condition grew steadily worse. A consulta- 
tion of physicians recommended that a 
change of climate might prolong the child’s 
life. 

“Then there began a period of trouble. 
Worry over his son apparently decreased the 
doctor’s efficiency, for his practice became 
almost negligible. Several of his patients 
died. After that, he had almost no practice 
at all. About that time, we began to hear 
that he was financially ruined—couldn’t 
pay his debts. 

“He certainly showed it. Then he began 
to avoid bill collectors, and they would come 
around to our house and to others in the 
neighborhood to inquire about him. 

“Then one afternoon, from my window, 
I saw the doctor enter his house hurriedly. 
He seemed terribly nervous and his face 
was drawn as though he were in pain.’ 

Mrs. Parker paused and her fingers inter- 
twined in nervous tension. 

“A few minutes later,”’ she went on, “my 
doorbell rang and I answered. The caller 
was a gentleman—TI recognized that in- 
stantly. He handed me a card which told 
me that he was a tailor whose name I had 
heard—he was of excellent reputation. 


E asked if I knew whether the doctor 

was at home. When I hesitated, he 
explained that he had been there, but could 
get noanswer. He told me frankly that the 
doctor owed him money and that he 
needed it instantly to complete an urgent 
business deal. I told him that I had seen 
the doctor enter his house but a few mo- 
ments earlier. 

“He thanked me, and I watched him as 
he entered the house next door. My chair 
was near the window there. An hour 
passed, and the tailor had not come out. 
I was curious—naturally. So I watched 
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longer—all afternoon in fact. And still no 
one left the house. 

“I told my husband about it, and he 
laughed. I had a strange feeling about it 
all—a premonition, if you want to call it 
that, but my husband just laughed. That 
night and until an early hour in the morning, 
there was a light in the room in which you 
slept—I could see it beneath the drawn 
curtain. 

“The next day the doctor’s family went 
away. He remained behind to close the 
house and dispose of the household goods. 
Then he, too, went away and the house was 
closed up. Two days later we read in the 
newspapers that the tailor had been re- 
ported to the police as missing. He had 
left home carrying a large sum of money, 
saying that he had a collection to make and 
then intended to put the cash into a real 
estate investment. 

“You can imagine my feelings. The 
papers were full of it. My husband felt 
that we had no business to get into it unless 
we knew a crime had been committed. I 
argued with him and pleaded, but he was 
firm—do you understand my position?” 

Mrs. Parker leaned forward anxiously and 
placed her hand on my mother’s arm. 
Mother nodded quietly. 

“T am trying to tell you the whole story 
so you will understand everything,” said 
Mrs. Parker continuing her account. 

“Well, the mystery died out in the news- 
papers. The police never found a clue. 
Rewards were offered for the tailor’s body, 
or for information about him. But it was 
no use. Ile had disappeared completely.” 

Again the woman paused to pick up the 
thread of her narrative. She was under a 
visible strain, but had herself well in control. 

“New tenants moved in pretty soon. 
Almost immediately they began to be dis- 
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turbed by queer noises in the basement and 
in the room you had. One young couple 
lived there—the mother ran into the room 
for her baby and found it dead. The 
doctors said it was strangulation, and she 
was suspected of doing it—think of it! 
And all the time I knew. 

“It seemed that with every disturbance 
there was the sound of footfalls in the base- 
ment. And if there wasa fire in the furnace, 
it was sure to be heaped up with more coal. 
I tell you now, and I have always believed, 
that the doctor killed the tailor and partially 
burned his body in the furnace. 

“And I believe that he buried the re- 
mains beneath the cement floor in the 
cellar and—the tailor's ghost haunts the 
house. I'm sure of it en 

Mrs. Parker’s voice broke and she was 
trembling. 

“That's all,’”’ she sobbed. 
tell you. It’s God’s truth. 
to tell you—and the others. 
tell the police in the first place, but 

Mother tried to comfort her, but was 
shaken herself by the knowledge that had 
come to her. As soon as she could, mother 
gathered us children together and left, 
after trying to quiet Mrs. Parker. 

“Tt’s over with now,’ she said. 
try. to forget it.” 

But at home that evening, mother told 
my father about the strange afternoon in 
minute detail. 

‘We'll have to find out about that place 
in the basement,” he said. “I’ll get in 
touch with Parker tomorrow.” 





“T had to 
I’ve wanted 
I wanted to 


” 





“Just 


ATHER was half inclined to take Mrs. 
Parker’s story as the hysterical ramifica- 
tions of a mind that had been too greatly 
strained. And yet, he admitted there must 
be some explanation. But, on the following 


days, he had other duties and neglected the 
matter. Then, on an evening in late 
autumn, the mysterious old mansion sud- 
denly burst into flame and the firemen saved 
a portion of it only after the most difficult 
sort of a battle. 

After that, father more or less gave up 
the idea of searching for the mysterious 
grave, 2 

Then mother met Mrs, Parker. 

“The house had been vacant a long time 
when the fire started,’’ said Mrs. Parker 
as the conversation inevitably turned to 
the subject. ‘‘We heard the disturbance in 
the basement that night. And about dusk 
we thought we saw a cat jump from the 
pipe at the side of the house. It was only 
a few minutes later that we saw smoke and 
then flame bursting from the cellar windows. 

“My husband called the fire department. 
They managed to save part of the house, 
but the flames swept up from the cellar 
through that old shaft and cleaned out the 
garret. The secret passageway was de- 
stroyed and part of the basement. But 
strangest of all, the fire burned through the 
flooring to the room you used to have and 
ruined it completely. The firemen said 
it was natural for the flames to follow the 
draught up the old shaft.”’ 

“Has the place been rebuilt?’ asked 
mother. 

“Oh, yes. You wouldn’t know it now,” 
replied Mrs. Parker. “It’s been altered 
completely, and so far there hasn’t been a 
single disturbance.” Perhaps the ghost has 
taken his vengeance—do you think?” 

My mother slowly shook her head. 

“I’m sure I can’t tell, Mrs. Parker. I 
only know that there has been tragedy 
enough in that house—tragedy enough.” 

And her eyes filled with tears as she 
thought of her baby. 


Signed by a Ghost 


more moderately. “I don’t 
I know this 
innocent of 


admonished 
want to be caught here! 
much —Warren Aylmer was 
that job.” 

“How do you know that?” I queried, 
although I had been certain all along that 
Warren’s protestations of innocence were 
genuine. That he simply could not have 
committed such a crime, I knew intuitively. 

“T know because —because—”’ Deane hesi- 
tated. “Well, there’s no use beating around 
the bush. I killed Peter Hawkes!’’ 

“You killed him!” I was astounded by 
this sudden confession. ‘‘But—but why 
have you come here to confess this to me?” 
Iasked. Deane twisted uncomfortably up- 
on his chair. Then he looked straight at 
me. 

“Tt’s like this,’’ he explained: ‘‘ever since 
I shot Hawkes—not that I regret it; not a 
bit of it, the dirty devil!—I’ve felt worried 
about it. I didn’t feel so bad until Aylmer 
swung for what I did; but when they strung 
him up, L couldn't forget about it. I kept 
thinking of it, no matter how hard I tried 
to forget. It has tortured me—nearly 
driven me insane—and I can’t stand it any 
longer. I decided that I would have to 
confess—to someone. It’s conscience, I 
guess; although I don’t know why it should 
worry me so for killing that cur! He 
double-crossed me two years ago and then 
disappeared—but I swore I'd get him sooner 


(Continued from page 45) 


or later, and I did. I’ve laid awake nights, 


thinking, thinking, thinking! My God, 
it’s been terrible!” 
He groaned, as though he was filled 


with anguish at the recollection. 
. HY didn’t you go to the police and 

confess?”’ I suggested, a little gently, 
for I felt a bare degree of compassion for 
the man’s evident agony of mind—even 
though I could not overlook the fact that 
he was the self-avowed slayer of a human 
being, and that his silence had caused my 
best friend to be led to the gallows. 
*~Deane shook his head. ‘I couldn't,” 
he said. ‘I didn’t have enough nerve to 
give myself up. But I had to tell somebody, 
so I’ve come to you. Here—’’ he tugged 
at the interior of his coat and produced a 
folded sheet of paper from his breast- 
pocket—‘“‘is my written confession—signed. 
Give it to the police and clear the name of 
your dead friend.” 

I took the proffered document. 

“Read it,” said Deane, as he helped 
himself to one of my cigarettes from the 
table. 

I read it, and found it to be, as he had 
stated, a signed confession to the murder 
of the late Peter Hawkes. 

“Now that you have given me this, what 
do you intend to do?” I interrogated. 

“T’m going to beat it,” vouchsafed Deane, 


briefly. “Don’t try to follow me. I don’t 
intend to be taken alive.” 

And, with this reply, he was as good as 
his word—getting to his feet and continu- 
ing to cover me with his weapon as he 
backed out of the living-room. Then I 
heard him running, as swiftly as his bulk 
would permit, along the outer corridor. 
A moment later the front door slammed— 
and he was gone. 

I did not attempt to follow him. I knew 
that to do so would have been foolhardy 
and futile. When I was alone again, I de- 
cided that I needed the solace and stimulus 
of tobacco, so I secured my pipe and some 
tobacco from the table and sat down to 
smoke and think over the queer visit of 
Woward Deane, the murderer. 

For about half an hour, I suppose, my 
brain was active with mingled thoughts of 
the dramatic visit and confession of the 
murderer, the unhappy fate of my late 
chum, and what might be the outcome of 
my taking the written confession of Howard 
Deane to the police station on the morrow. 
And I had not forgotten the weird incidents 
of the lights, the clammy thing brushing 
against my cheek, and the feeling of horror 
and the awareness of something super- 
natural which had pérvaded my entire 
being. 

Abruptly, my 
were put to flight; 


speculations 
was alarmed 


mental 
for I 


suddenly by the sound of a dismal, hollow 
moan, which came from the passage with- 
out. My scalp tingled, and I could feel 
the blood receding from my face. 

The sounds seemed to be approaching 
gradually nearer to the closed door of the 
living-room. Fascinated, yet horrified, I 
kept my eyes focused upon the door. 

I knew that it was going to open presently! 
And it did! 

What I then beheld in the doorway 
caused a cry of horror to well up and die 
within my parched throat. The incident 
of the light, the clammy touch in the dark, 
and the subsequent visit of Howard Deane, 
all had tended to make me highly-strung; 
but now this—this frightful apparition— 
was almost more than I could bear. I 
covered my eyes with my arm; but im- 
mediately I did so, I felt compelled by some 
psychic power to look again. 

Then I recognized its features. It was 
the ghost of my friend—Warren Aylmer! 
He wore the garb of a condemned man, 
and there was a noose about his neck! The 
rope had left its bloody mark on one side 
of his throat. 

I was too terrified to speak. Semi- 
exhausted, I sank down further into my 
armchair. I watched, paralyzed, while the 
Thing came steadily toward me. 

The dreadful shade of Warren Aylmer 
halted barely three paces from me, and stood 
regarding me with a frightful, solemn gaze. 
I felt that I wanted to shriek, and to rise 
and run from the odious phantom which 
confronted me. But I could do neither— 
my throat seemed to have become con- 
tracted so that my voice was merely a 
hoarse, gurgling whisper, and I was as in- 
capable of moving my legs as if my feet 
had been impaled or glued to the floor. 

Peculiar noises were ringing in my head, 
and I felt weak and dizzy. Then, like a 
ship's siren moaning through a dense fog, 
the sepulchral tones of the specter fell upon 
my ears. 

“You have nothing to fear, Will,” it said, 
slowly. “I have not come here to harm 
you. Why do you fear me so?” 

I licked my dry lips and gritted my teeth 
as I tried to shake off my terror, and reply. 
After what seemed to me an age, I managed 
to blurt out, in a voice entirely foreign to 
my own, a disconnected reply. 

“I—I can’t help-—-feeling scared,’”’ 1 
gasped, and my voice became a little 
stronger as I exerted a greater effort of con- 
trol. ‘‘I—know you—will not harm me; 
but you look so—so ghastly, Warren!” 

The specter emitted a hollow laugh; but 
it seemed to die when only half uttered, 
and change to a dismal wail, which was 
followed by an agonized groan. I shud- 
dered violently at the awful contrast. It 
was terrible. 

“For heaven's sake, Warren, don’t groan 
like that!’ I cried. “I can’t stand it! 
You will drive me insane!” 

The spirit lifted its arms upward and 
then dropped them again, accompanying 
the action by a slight drooping of its head, 
as if in despair. 

“IT cannot help myself,’ said the ghost. 
“Until I have punished the man whose 
silence caused my death, I must continue 
to suffer untold agonies, and my spirit will 
never rest. You must try to bear with me 
patiently and overlook my _ involuntary 
groans. ‘This is the last time you will see me 
upon this earth.” 

Then, with frequent interpolations of 
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horrible groans, the apparition con- 
tinued, and I braced myself and bit my 


lips until I drew blood while I listened. 


while the assassin escaped unpunished,” 
said the spirit. ‘But I have learned, since 
death, the identity of the murderer—and I 
followed him tonight, invisibly, to your 
house. He cannot escape my wrath. I 
shall settle accounts with him before I 
leave this house—forever.”” 

“IT know that you were innocent, War- 
ren,” I interrupted. ‘And it is not long 
since the real murderer was here. But 
I’m afraid you are too late to settle with 
him here. He has gone, and I don’t expect 
he will ever return; for, after holding me 
at bay with a revolver, he gave me a written 
confession to the murder, and then made 
his escape. Here is the confession—" and 
I took the piece of paper from the table, 
unfolded it, and held it out before the 
wraith for its inspection. 

The specter chuckled grimly. Without 
another sound, it extended one of its pale 
arms and snatched the paper from my hand. 
Then, suddenly drawing the noose tighter 
about its own neck, the ghost passed a 
finger across its throat, thereupon wiping 
off two drops of blood, which it flecked 
with a quick motion onto the document— 
immediately below the signature, as if in 
endorsement. The phantom reversed the 
paper, held it out for a moment so that I 
could see. it, and then replaced in it silence 
upon the table. 

“You need have no fear that the murderer 
will escape,’’ asserted the specter. “I know, 
for all knowledge is accessible to the dead.” 


“And have you appeared to me to enlist | 


my aid?’’ I gasped. 

The specter shook its head. 

“No,” it replied. “I need no earthly 
assistance. I came merely to let you know 
that justice is about to be done, and to fore- 
warn you in case you unwittingly interfered 
with my object and so came to grief. You 
are my friend, and I would not have you 
suffer at my hands But, in order to 
avoid the possibility of this happening by 
accident, it was necessary for me to appear 
to you and give you warning, before leav- 
ing you forever. I must leave very soon.” 


“PPHEN there is nothing I can do?” I 

asked, a trifle relieved by the assurance 
that the ghost of my friend was soon to 
depart. 

“Nothing—save to obey my injunctions 
carefully,” answered the specter. “You 
must retire to your bedroom immediately— 
and do not leave it, on any account, during 
the rest of the night.” 

Although rather puzzled, I readily agreed 
to comply with the wishes of my departed 
friend, for I felt that 1 wanted—-more than 
anything else at that moment—to be alone. 

“Then I suppose it is to be farewell, 
Warren?” I said. 

“Yes; good-by, Will,”’ replied the ghost. 
‘May we meet again upon the other shore, 
from which there is no complete returning. 
Go, now—and do not forget what I have 
said.”” 

These were the last words which I ever 
heard the specter utter, and, as I| rose 
unsteadily to my feet, it stood aside to 
let me pass, and I staggered and reeled, 
rather than walked, from the room. 

Badly shaken, I climbed the stairs to my 
room. I got into my bed without troubling 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


I was innocent of the murder of Peter | 
Hawkes; but, as you know, I was hanged, 
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to remove my clothes, and attempted to 
sleep; but I could not succeed in losing 
consciousness. I was in a nervous agony 
and I did not know what monstrous thing 
to expect next. 

About ten minutes, I imagine, after I 
had climbed into bed and let myself sink 
exhausted upon the mattress, I heard a 
dreadful wail, and then a blood-curdling 
shriek, which seemed to come from im- 
mediately outside my door. This was 
closely followed by a heavy thud; then 
everything was as silent again as the tomb. 

I sprang out of bed and turned on the 
lights. My first mad impulse was to dash 
wildly from the room; but I became ter- 
rified at the thought of what I might en- 
counter outside my door. Next, I thought 
of jumping through the window, but for- 
tunately refrained from executing this rash 
intention; for, had I carried out my resolve, 
I must surely have injured myself seriously 
—perhaps killed myself—upon the spikes 
of the iron fence below. Finally, I de- 
cided to lock the door and remain on the 
alert until daytight. 

It was a nerve-wracking ordeal waiting 
for the slowly-dragging minutes and the 
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seemingly never-ending hours to pass. I 
smoked cigarette after cigarette, until the 
air became heavily-laden with the fumes. 

Streams of icy perspiration were trick- 
ling across my forehead and down my face, 
and my hands shook unsteadily, while my 
knees felt numbed and weak, when the 
dawn broke at last and the first rays of 
external light crept into my room. 

I rose, shakily, from where I had been 
sitting upon the side of the bed, and stum- 
bled to the door; but I was so weakened 
that I staggered against it and fell to the 
floor in a heap. Then I must have lost 
consciousness. 

When, finally, I regained my senses, sun- 
light was streaming through my window, 
I felt stronger, and, summoning to my aid 
all the moral courage I could muster, I 
scrambled to my feet, turned the key in the 
lock, and opened the door. 

There, on the very threshold, lay—the 
body of Howard Deane, the murderer. 
His eyes were bulging horribly from their 
sockets, and his mouth was half open in a 
terrible grimace of fear and terror. His 
hand clutched a small roll of bank-notes. 
He was dead—all too evidently dead. 


I telephoned for the police, and when they 
came in response to my message, they asked 
me how I accounted for the presence of 
Deane in my home. I told them all that I 
knew of the whole diabolical affair—but 
whether Deane had returned to my house 
to recover something—the roll of bills, 
perhaps—that he had dropped in his flight, 
or whether he came back to ransack the 
place at leisure, or whether my dead friend 
sought him out and transported him 
bodily to the corridor near my room, I 
did not know. 

When I had told them everything—in- 
cluding my belief that the ghost had 
caused Deane’s death by intense fright—- 
they ridiculed the story. 

They said that death had resulted most 
likely from a fatal seizure of apoplexy that 
had occurred while the man was robbing 
my house. 

I wish I could accept their view. But I 
can still visualize too plainly Deane'’s fearful 
corpse with its distended eyes and distorted 
features. And I know of no possible human 
explanation for that blood-spattered con- 
fession, which is now in the possession of 
the police. 
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the lobby of the Hotel Trevaylor at a 
quarter of eight that evening. 

Elsie rang me up soon after I got back to 
my little apartment, to remind me that 
I had promised to take her to the theater 
that evening. It was, however, always 
understood that such engagements were 
liable to cancelation if the Doctor had need 
of my services. 

“But what is this engagement?”’ she asked 
over the wire; and the fear in her voice 
was manifest. 

“Nothing but a banquet of professional 
magicians at the Hotel Trevaylor,” I 
answered. 

“And you must go?” 

“The Doctor wants me to.’’ And I 
added that I was leaving for the South 
with him within a few hours. “I'll try to 
see you before we start, Elsie,’ I said. 
“TI don’t know how long we shall be away, 
but i 

I heard a stifled sob at the other end of 
the line. ‘‘Arthur!’’ came Elsie’s pleading 
voice. 

“Dear, what is it?" I asked. 

I can’t turn the Doctor down.” 

“I’m afraid, somehow. I must see you. 





“You know 


Can't I come to this entertainment?” 
ae HY, it’s not an entertainment; it’s 

a banquet,”’ I answered. ‘You see, 
Elsie——”’ 


“If I can’t come to the banquet, I’m 
coming to the Ilotel Trevaylor, at any rate, 
to see you,”’ came Elsie’s voice. “What 
time will you be there?” 

I told her. “But I shall only be able 
to see you for a few minutes, and I can't 
go home with you,” I said. 

“T don’t care, Arthur. I want to see 
you. I must see you. I've had such a 
terrible feeling all day, as if something 
was going to happen to—to both of us.” 

“You mustn't give way to su@h feelings,” 
I told her. ‘‘There’s nothing wrong.” 

“Well, I hope not, but, anyway, I'm 
coming.”” And I knew that it was useless 


(Continued from page 11) 


to try to make her change her mind. 

I passed the remainder of the day in a 
condition of perplexity. Could it be true 
that Martinus and the evil forces he had 
fought so long were really coming to the 
decisive battle? Or was Martinus—well, 
was he altogether sane? Did not such 
work as we had _ undertaken, naturally 
unbalance one to some extent, at least, in 
judgment? 

The first person I saw when I reached 
the lobby of the hotel was Martinus in 
conversation with Elsie Morton. They had 
met before, and, of course, had recognized 
each other. The Doctor's expression was 
full of warning. 

“I have asked Miss Morton to come in 
as my guest, Branscombe,” he said. ‘There 
will be three or four other ladies present. 
Miss Roth, of Cleveland, is one of the 
cleverest magicians in the country, you 
know. I hope you will enjoy the evening, 
Miss Morton,” he added. 

But, as we checked our hats and coats, 
the Doctor turned to me. ‘Branscombe, 
if you knew how this complicates matters!" 
he exclaimed, almost angrily. ‘However, 
there’s nothing can be done about it now.” 

A handsome, large room had been re- 
served for the dinner. ‘There were small 
tables scattered about, and at one end of 
the room was a small stage, with looped- 
back curtains of black velvet. On it was 
a cabinet and table, and one or two pieces 
of paraphernalia. 


ATHERED about the room were a 
number of gentlemen in evening 
clothes, who might have been prosperous 
business or professional men, but were 
actually some of the most renowned ma- 
gicians in the country. Among them were 
three or four ladies. And in the centre of 
this assembled group was standing a dark, 
handsome man of about forty-five, wear- 
ing a string of orders across the front of 
his evening coat, which fitted to perfection. 
At the sight of Martinus, he turned and 


came toward us eagerly, with outstretched 
hand. 

“My dear Doctor!” 

“My dear Chevalier!” 

“After ten years! It must be ten years 
since we saw you last, Doctor.” 

“About ten,” replied the Doctor in- 
differently. 

“Those were great days, Martinus.” 

“I agree with you most cordially, 
Chevalier.” 

“The good days do not return. But 
greater ones may be in store for us.” 

“Who knows?” responded Martinus, 
with a smile and a bow. ‘Permit me to 
present you to Miss Morton, and to my 
friend and confrére, Mr. Arthur Brans- 
combe, who is associated with me in all 
my enterprises.’’ The Doctor emphasized 
that word “all.” 

As the Chevalier Morandi bowed over 
Elsie’s hand, looking into her face the while, 
I saw a singular expression come into her 
eyes. At first, it seemed as if some name- 
less fear, under whose shadow she had 
lived, had suddenly appeared in all its 
threatened aspect. I saw her grow livid: 
her pupils dilated; a slight tremor ran 
through her body. 

And I was afraid, horribly afraid. 1 
knew that Elsie had become implicated 
in the web that was being spun. For good 
or for evil, I had brought her into the affair. 
There was something inscrutable in the 
Chevalier’s look as for an instant he turned 
his eyes on mine. And I had been wonder- 
ing how this smiling, pleasant-faced man 
could be the leader of the diabolical crew 
that was planning to enslave humanity. 
Well, I doubted no longer. 

Then the Chevalier had turned from 
Llsie and had taken my hand in his, and 
I felt the pressure of a great weight upon 
it. I became icy cold. My arm grew 
numb. The banquet room grew misty, 
as if I were seeing it reflected in a mirror 
upon which a mist was gathering. 

My brain was reeling. For a moment 


or two I did not know where I was. 

Then, out of some cavernous place, I 
seemed to hear Elsie crying to me. I saw 
her, to my horror, in the grip of a huge 
snake, a boa, that was slowly crushing the 
life out of her. All about me were the 
leering faces of fiends. She was lost to 
me forever. 

No! As I exerted my puny force against 
the great bulk of the reptile, something 
snatched me by the shoulders, and bore 
me up, holding Elsie, toward the blessed 
light of day. And I came back to myself 
to find the Chevalier still gripping my hand 
and the Doctor’s arm flung carelessly about 
my shoulders. The mist had vanished. 
But the Chevalier was no longer smiling. 

“Yes, Branscombe is associated with me 
in all my work,’’ Martinus repeated, and 
I knew that it was the deliberate acceptance 
of the Chevalier’s challenge. 

“Ah, he is a very fortunate man—doubly 
fortunate, if I may say so.” The Cheva- 
lier’s smile returned to his lips, and he looked 
at Elsie again, as if he already knew of our 
relationship. 

“Arthur, who—who is that man?”’ 
whispered with livid lips. 

I don’t know what I answered. 


Elsie 


l SCOFFED no longer now. Irealized that 
it had been the merest child’s play to the 
Chevalier to cast that hypnotic spell upon 
me. I understood that Martinus had in- 
tervened to bring me back to consciousness. 
And the little incident had been a trivial 
test—I had almost written ‘‘jest’’—as when 
two strong men catch each other about 
the body and playfully attempt to throw 
each other. 

At this moment a general move was made 
toward the banquet tables. And again 
it might have been a banquet of the Rotary 
Club or the Kiwanis, except for an oc- 
casional pleasantry, as when one of the 
guests carelessly juggled a round half 
dozen potatoes in the air, over his plate, 
and brought them back out of the waiter’s 
pockets, or when another materialized a 
bottle of what certainly tasted like genuine 
Chartreuse out of a large silver dish con- 
taining roses. 

The Doctor, Elsie, and I sat rather 
silently at our table, and listened to the 
chatter of the guests near by. There was 
hardly any professional talk. 

Elsie, I noticed, only tasted her food. 
Once or twice she looked up at me, and I 
could see that she had sustained a nervous 
shock throtigh the encounter with the 
Chevalier. 

Had he tried any of his hypnotic tricks 
on her? Fearing to arouse the Doctor’s 
displeasure, I did not try to question her. 

After the dinner was over, some of the 
leaders of the profession were called upon 
to describe their latest marvels. 

It would have been amusing under other 
circumstances, hearing these tricks de- 
scribed with almost infantile candor, yet 
knowing, as we all did, that the inventor 
was keeping back just the modicum of 
information that supplied the key. 

“Come, Chevalier, show us something 
new from Europe,” the gathering urged 
Morandi. _- 

The Chevalier looked almost coy. ‘‘Real- 
ly, gentlemen, I am sure we have nothing 
that is not known to everybody here,” he 
protested. 

‘‘Nonsense, Chevalier! 
of your materializations,”’ 


Show us some 
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“Ah! Morandi smiled with satisfaction. 
“But I must tell you gentlemen that since 
my last visit to your country I have be- 
come a convert to spiritualism. My ma- 
terializations are phantoms of the dead - 

Shouts of laughter greeted this statement. 

“Yes, gentlemen, materializations of 
genuine ectoplasm, produced through the 
agency of my familiar "The Chev- 
alier whistled. 

Amid renewed shouts of laughter there 
appeared on the stage the most repulsive 
dwarf that I had ever seen. He was about 
five feet high, his skin a deep chocolate, 
his hair straight, not frizzed, and he was 
grotesquely clad in a sort of red and yellow 
striped dressing-gown that reached to his 
heels. 

A member of some primitive race of the 
Amazon Valley, I guessed the creature to 
be, but a reversion to the ape-man; for 
the eyes leered under penthouse ridges, the 
lips slobbered, and, as the creature shuf- 
fled toward his master, I saw the outlines 
of the pot-belly under the robe. 

The applause was deafening. 

““Gentlemen,”’ said the Chevalier, mount- 
ing the dais, ‘‘permit me to present to you 
my familiar spirit, Mumbo, one of those 
elementals in human form without which 
no magician’s outfit is complete.” 

“Want the lights down, Chevalier?” 
roared a jolly magician from Buffalo. 

“Leave just a glimmer, please,’ replied 
Morandi. ‘The ectoplasm is unfortunately 
of a very retiring disposition, and white 
light shocks its sensitive nature 

They roared again. ‘The lights were 
switched off. Now I could just see the 
outlines of the Chevalier within the cabinet. 
The dwarf was not in sight—where he bad 
gone, I did not know. 

Then something like a swirl of white 
mist began to move across the darkened 
stage. It condensed as it drifted, until 
it came to rest. 

Before the cabinet we saw the misty 
figure of a pirate forming. In one hand 
was a cutlass, and in the other was a fan- 
tastic round bundle—like a human head. 
As we looked, the figure became more 
distinct, and finally it stood before us as 
substantially as if the thing were flesh 
and blood. 

I heard the whispers of the spectators. 
They were forming their theories as to 
how the thing was done. There was not 
one of those magicians who dreamed that 
he was witnessing an exhibition of super- 
natural forces. 

Suddenly the figure of the pirate again 
grew misty, but the thing that he held in 
his left hand began to come into clearer 
view. 

All at once, with inconceivable swiftness, 
the thing materialized, and we saw before 
us the gnarled and knotted hand holding 
up a freshly-severed human head. 

But the features were my own! 
head was an exact replica of mine! 

Cries of astonishment, but mingled with 
others of protest, went up from the audience. 
There was probably no magician there who 
recognized the face as mine. No; the 
Chevalier’s little jest was a direct challenge 
meant for Martinus and myself alone. I 
sat there, amazed by the miracle, conscious 
of a feeling almost of dismay. I hoped 
that Elsie had not recognized that head. 
I dared not turn to look at her. 

But she had recognized it—how could 
she have helped doing so? Suddenly, 
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with a piercing shriek that rang through 
the banquet room, she dropped uncon- 
scious from her chair. I managed to 
catch her just in time. 

“Turn up the lights!’ somebody shouted. 

I gathered her in my arms and carried 
her from the room. 

Elsie was all right in a few minutes. 
Martinus got us away, for I was half 
crazy with anger, and wanted to go back 
and have it out with Morandi. He waited 
in the taxi while I accompained Elsie up- 
stairs to the apartment that she shared 
with a friend. 

“That fellow ought to be caned,” I 
told her, ‘and I’m inclined to go back and 
do it.” 

But Elsie, facing me in the living-room, 
had such an extraordinary look on her 
face that I stopped short. 


“7 DON’T see why, Arthur,” she replied. 
“It was a very clever piece of conjuring. 
Besides, it was my own fault for insisting 
on going there, wasn’t it? Are you still 
contemplating that trip South?” 

“T expect to leave at any moment, 
Elsie,” I answered. “‘But don’t be wor- 
ried ie 

“T wasn’t worrying,’ she answered. 
“Only, Arthur, the time really has come for 
a show-down between us. If you ac- 
company Doctor Martinus on that journey, 
you must not expect to see me again.” 

“Why, Elsie, you don’t mean that!” 
I cried, aghast. 

“TI mean just that,’’ she answered, in a 
hard voice that I had never heard from 
her lips before. ‘‘Which of us is it to be, 
Arthur?” 

There was really 





something extraor- 
dinary about her manner. I watched her 
closely under the light. Her pupils were 
enormously dilated. I thought she was 
still suffering from the shock. 

And then I remembered what Martinus 
had said to me: ‘‘They will strike quickly, 
and strike hard.” And I was sure that 
in some way the Chevalier, who had 
created that illusion on the stage, was 
already at work. 

“Elsie, are you sure you know what-~ — 

“What I am saying? Yes, I know, and 
I mean it, Arthur.” 

“How can you ask me to leave the 
Doctor at a moment’s notice like this? It’s 
not reasonable, Elsie.” 

“And you're not reasonable,” she cried, 
with a sudden outburst of cold fury. ‘You 
are jealous of the Chevalier, whom I’d 
never seen in my life before. Yes, you 
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know you are, and I hope you'll have 
reason to be. I tell you I’m through with 
you!” 

“Elsie! I was thoroughly scared. I 
could see she was not herself. But it 
was impossible to argue with her. She 
kept ordering me to go, her voice rising 
louder and louder. 

I went out at last, helpless, beaten. I 
met Elsie’s friend, Miss Serjeant, at the 
door. I told her Elsie had: had a fright 
at the dinner, and seemed abnormal. I 
told her I would wire her my address, and 
she promised to wire back. And with 
that I had to content myself. 


“VES, Branscombe, it is even worse than 

I supposed,’’ said the Doctor, when I 
returned to him. “I want you to pack at 
once, and meet me at the Jersey City 
ferry. We shall just be able to make the 
night train for Nashville, I hope. I’ve 
given the driver your address.” 

I had already decided to say nothing to 
him about Elsie. 

“From now on it is war to the knife 
between us,’’ the Doctor continued. ‘‘Mo- 
randi was one of the half dozen persons 
who escaped the eruption of Mount Pelee 
at Martinique, when the town of St.Pierre 
was wiped out. You know that its de- 
struction is regarded as a judgment of 
heaven?”’ 

“T believe I've heard 

“T’m sure you've heard. St. Pierre was 
the headquarters of devil-worship in the 
New World. Some of the accursed rites 
that were practised there came down 
directly from the Atlanteans, who, as you 
know, were destroyed by the submersion 
of their continent, because they had ac- 
quired knowledge of natural forces such 
as we hardly dream of, and used these 
powers infamously.” 

The taxi sped on through the prosaic 
streets, and I still could hardly believe 
that the little man at my side was literally 
fighting for the world against the powers 
of evil. 

“The Chevalier must have been a boy 
when St. Pierre was destroyed,” I suggested. 

“IT have known him for thirty years, 
and he has always looked as he does now,” 
Martinus answered. ‘‘They say he is im- 
measurably old. Be that as it may, I 
know_now that he means to establish his 
centre among the negroes of the South, 
where the voodoo cult makes the atmosphere 
sympathetic. And where better than in the 
Dacres place, which is doubly consecrated 
to evil by the voodoo outbreak and by the 
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evil aura that the old pirates left behind? 

“Ves, he is after the treasure, Brans- 
combe, and that little drama of tonight 
was a direct challenge to you and me.” 

I packed hastily, and met the Doctor 
at the ferry. Our conversation upon the 
train was about anything rather than the 
matter at issue; and yet, as we sped south- 
ward through the night, I felt more and 
more strongly the desperate nature of the 
fight on which we had entered. 

“Do you expect to see Morandi at out 
destination?’’ was about the only question 
I put to the Doctor upon the subject. 

“On that point he has not seen fit to in- 
form me,’’ answered Martinus grimly. 
“But you can be sure that the Devil and 
his works are not likely to be far apart 
from each other.” 

When we arrived at Nashville after a 
rather hard trip, the Doctor refused to 
wait the seven hours before our next train 
came in. Instead, he went out and bought 
a motor-car. We flew over the roads in 
complete disregard of speed laws and 
traffic regulations. I gathered that the 
Doctor considered each moment saved As 
vital. Leaving Nashville at eight in the 
morning, we averaged nearly forty miles 
throughout the day, a pretty high rate of 
speed when one takes into consideration 
the condition of the roads we traversed. 

By ten o'clock that night we had reached 
the swamp district along the coast. Two 
or three hours more should bring us to our 
destination, but we had no certain know- 
ledge of the route, and, rather than go far 
out of our way on some lonely trail, Mart- 
inus reluctantly suggested that we camp 
for the night. Besides, it would be better 
to arrive early in the day. 

We made a meal of the provisions we 
had brought with us, and slept uneasily 
in the car until the first streaks of dawn 
were in the sky. Then we resumed our 
journey, struck the road, and, about ten 
o'clock, found ourselves near our destination. 

It was the most desolate country con- 
ceivable. We were traversing a mule road 
not far from the Gulf. We could feel the 
breath of the sea upon our faces. But 
land and water were so intermingled that 
there was difficulty in telling where one left 
off and the other began. 

On all sides of us extended the forest of 
scrub oak, with knotted mangroves fring- 
ing the creeks, over which we passed by 
the craziest of bridges. Not a bird sang 
in that jungle; it was as if the curse of the 
evil deeds of Freeman and his pirate gang 
still hung over the land. One might 





paired. Not a bad idea either. 
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picture unmentionable horrors occurring 
in the gloom of the brush, which might 
have been a jungle in the heart of Africa. 

It seemed an endless journey before we 
emerged suddenly out of the swamps and 
jungle into the little settlement of Oak 
Valley. The swamps extended all about 
us still, but the ground was firmer, and 
close at hand I saw the Gulf, with a trim 
vacht lying at anchor close to the shore 
line. 


T was an unprogressive community, as 

a single glance sufficed to show. There 
was a public school, and another building, 
presumably the town hall, but Oak Valley 
consisted for the most part of a single 
straggling street, with a few houses of 
refinement set down rather promiscuously 
among the negro shacks. 

The whole place seemed to brood be- 
neath the shadow of the wilderness that 
hemmed it in. The few white men whom 
we saw stared at us indifferently from their 
doors. A negro, driving a mule along the 
street, glanced at us curiously. Martinus 
stopped the car and hailed him. 

He was an old man, with snow-white 
hair and a figure bowed with toil. He 
pulled in his mule with a loud ‘whoa!’ 
and turned to us. 

“Where's the Dacres place?’”’ the Doctor 
asked him. 

I saw the whites glisten around the 
rolling eyes. “The Dacres place? You 
folks ain’t shorely gwine to the Dacres 
place?” 

“Why not, my friend?” 

“Why not? ‘Cause they got the ha’nts 
there, that’s why. Nobody around hyar 
don’t go to the Dacres place.” 

“And who is it haunts the Dacres place?” 
inquired the Doctor. 

“Who is it? I'll tell ye,’ screeched 
the old man. “It’s ole Mas’ Eli, come 
back from the land of sperrits, and ole 
Tom Freeman, the pirite. And I'll tell 
ye something more. There’s dead men 
walking there, dead folks, what’s been 
burried long ago, and come out of their 
graves!” 

“Don't take too much stock in these 
negro superstitions, my dear Doctor!” 
The unexpected voice came from only a 
few feet away. 

I started in dismay. Unseen by us the 
Chevalier Morandi had stepped out of a 
store,where he had apparently been giving 
orders for provisions. He was _ sprucely 
dressed in yachting clothes and cap. He 
now stepped to the side of the car, bowing 
to me, and offering his hand to the Doctor, 
who took it. ‘They are a superstitious 
lot, these Africans. You and I, my dear 
Doctor, know that there is nothing not 
to be explained by physical causation. 
It is indeed a pleasant surprise to meet 
you and—er—Mr. Branscombe again so 
soon. You made a quick journey.” 


Chevalier,’”’ 


“T quicker than yours, 
with equal 


responded Martinus 
blandness. 

“Ah, well, I am accustomed to rapid 
flights,”’ replied Morandi, laughing. ‘You 
took the Memphis route?”’ I was sure he 
had known. “I came through Louisville. 
My yacht has been lying off the coast for 
several weeks, and I was rather contemplat- 
ing a visit to my place in Martinique. 
But now that you are to be guests of the 
Dacres—charming people, they say, though 
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I have not had the pleasure of meeting 
them—I shall certainly spend a little time 
here, in the hope of having you as guests 
aboard my yacht some time.” 

“That will be delightful,” Martinus said. 

“All leisure is delightful, and all work 
is abomniable,”’ said the Chevalier. ‘Take 
my advice, and don’t overdo it while 
you’re here—nor your energetic aide, Mr. 
Branscombe, either. The ghost of the 
Dacres place will never be laid, Martinus.” 

“T see you have added the role of prophet 
to your other distinctions, Chevalier.” 

“Prophet, priest, and prestidigitateur.” 
Morandi smiled. ‘‘No, my dear Doctor, 
seriously, I advise you not to attempt to 
lay that ghost—by yourself. You should 
call me in as expert diagnostician, and, if 
the ethics of our profession permit, let us 
split the fees—ha,ha!’”’ 

“I am afraid we belong to different 
schools, Chevalier.’ 

““ Well, I suppose so,’’ Morandi said, 
with a sigh. “Still, I have always felt 
that two such technicians as you and I 
ought to have combined, and made the 
world our oyster. I shall look forward 
to the pleasure of our next meeting, gentle- 
men.”’ 

“That was a brazen challenge,” I said, 
as we resumed our journey. 

“IT have never quite convinced Morandi 
that I am not amenable to such proposi- 
tions,’’ answered the Doctor. ‘However, 
his presence here shows that he regards us 
as dangerous obstacles to his plans. He 
must have chartered special trains to an- 
ticipate us. In one way it is a good thing, 
however. It convinces me that there will 
be no delay in putting things to the test. 
A pleasant reputation the Dacres place 
seems to have locally,” he added, as we 
bumped along the root-grown trail. ‘‘The 
Chevalier is fortunate in his locale,.”’ 

There followed another stretch of seem- 
ingly endless jungle, and then another 
turn of the trail disclosed what was evidently 
our destination. There was a creek, with 
a slimy, sluggish stream running into it, 
its banks a tangle of mangroves. Almost 
to within three hundred yards of the house, 
which was situated on a little hummock, 
the ground was a swamp, and the trail 
ran over it on a causeway with a founda- 
tion of ancient cypress logs that were com- 
ing to the surface everywhere. The last 
quarter mile was the hardest traveling we 
had experienced. 

There was a clearing of perhaps a hundred 
acres, or possibly a little more, behind 
the house, comparatively dry land, but 
on all sides the jungle growth was rushing 
in upon it in order to complete the work of 
ruin. As for the house itself, the central 
part looked very old; taken together, with 
its two wings, it was a rambling, picturesque 
old place, thickly covered with creepers; 
but, standing there alone, it impressed 
me with a sense of something uncanny. 

We stopped in front of the house and 
walked to the door. As we reached it, 
Virginia Dacres appeared. There was a 
strange, set expression on her face. 


we OCTOR Martinus,” she said, in slow, 

even tones, as if she was repeating a 
lesson, “I think a mistake has been made. 
My visit to New York was a shopping trip, 
and not really for the purpose of consulting 
you. That was an afterthought. I think 
I was overwrought, and needed a change. 
There is nothing here that calls for your 
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investigation. I shall pay you for your 
trouble, of course, but there is really 
nothing for you to do. So, after lunch I 
shall show you the way to the station.” 

The girl’s words shocked me into silence, 
I did not know what to think. But Doctor 
Martinus amazed me! He slapped Miss 
Dacres hard across the face. 

She started, a shudder ran through her, 
and she seemed like one suddenly awaken- 
ing. She stared at us with a bewildered 
air, then appeared to recognize us. 

“Oh, Doctor Martinus, thank heaven 
you have come!’’ she exclaimed. She 
looked at the car, at me, and seemed to 
be trying not to show that she had been in 
an abnormal condition. ‘‘Perhaps you 
gentlemen would like to go to your rooms,” 
she said. ‘William!’’ she called. 

A tall, gaunt old negro shuffled out of 
the house. Behind him I saw an old, 
very fat negress in a voluminous apron, 
staring at us with all her might. ‘William 
will run your car into the garage,” explained 
Miss Dacres, conducting us inside the 
house. 

I marwaged to whisper to the Doctor, 
“She was in a state of hypnosis?” 

“Yes, not far short of possession, Brans- 
combe,’’ he answered. ‘It looks to me 
as if we have arrived in the nick of time.” 

The interior of the house had been taste- 
fully furnished in the prevailing style two 
generations before, but everything was 
wearing out. The rugs were threadbare 
in patches; the heavy mahogany furniture, 
with its faded brocade, seemed out of 
place against the shabby hangings, The 
paper Was peeling from the walls, disclos- 
ing successive layers, and everywhere there 
was the musty smell of an old house. 

Up-stairs, however, I caught a glimpse 
of brightly and tastefully furnished bed- 
rooms. There was a very large room, 
occupying the whole of one side of the 
upper hall, with two rooms immediately 
opposite it, which Miss Dacres assigned 
to the Doctor and myself. I inferred 
that she and her brother had rooms be- 
yond the swinging door that seemed to 
shut off the wing. 

“Whose room is this?’ inquired the 
Doctor, stopping at the door of the large 
one, which was slightly open. It seemed 
to me that Virginia Dacres was trying to 
shut off the view within by standing there. 


HE girl yielded reluctantly to the 

Doctor’s quiet insistence. ‘‘This was 
my grandfather’s room,” she answered. 
“Everything is as he left it. It is generally 
kept closed, but today—somehow: : 

She was looking at us in an uncertain, 
perplexed way again. I followed the 
Doctor inside. The mament I entered, 
I felt a peculiar chill in the air. There was 
no reason for this, even if the room had 
been kept closed, for the sun was shining 
in at the windows, which faced the south. 
Yet for the moment I had the feeling as 
if I had stepped inside a tomb. 

It was an enormous room, with a large 
mahogany four-poster bed at one end, and 
at the other a large recess with books on 
shelves lining the wall. Abstruse, learned 
works they seemed to be, and some of 
them were bound in leather, in the old- 
fashioned way. There were a table and 
a desk, with papers protruding from pigeon 
holes, while on a small tripod, against a 
background of dusty, dark blue velvet, 
was a crystal, in which those who are 
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gifted may see images. Upon the walls 
were two strange drawings. One was a 
pentagon, with rays of light extending from 
each of the five points. The other was a 
hand, palm up-raised, the fingers close 
together, and symbols, unintelligible to me, 
were spaced around it. 

I knew what the hand meant, though. 
It was a Talmudic symbol, and, in the 
ritual ef Cabalistic practice, represented 
Creation. I had seen something like it 
in one of the Doctor’s books. 

Suddenly Virginia Dacres hurried into 
the room, her face convulsed. She clung 
wildly to the Doctor’s arm. 

“Doctor, save me! Save me!”’ she cried. 

Martinus supported her, for she seemed 
near swooning. This phase lasted only a 
few moments. A flood of tears relieved 
her. “I think I’m going mad!” cried the 
girl, ‘‘When you arrived, I was in such 
a mood as often falls upon me in this cursed 


place. I didn’t know what was happen- 
ing. I was almost ‘asleep, and I didn’t 
care. Lionel drove im the buggy to Four- 


acres Station this morning, to bring back 
Roger Chavard. He’s going to spend the 
week-end here. And as soon as he was 
gone, I had one of those dreadful spells in 
which nothing seems real. Can you under- 
stand?” 

“I’m sure I can,” Martinus soothed her. 

“Tom Snow and his wife. old Phoebe. 
who work for us, live in one of the cot- 
tages near by. They won’t come up- 
stairs. even in the daytime, and as soon 
as it’s growing dark they hurry out of the 
house. That shows you what sort of repu- 
tation this house has. Tell me, have I 
seen my grandfather, whom I kissed when 
he was laid away in his coffin, or am I 
mad?”’ 

“You are sure it was he?” 

“T’m sure asI canbe. It was ona lonely 
road leading out of the village. It was 
no ghost, for I heard his footsteps before 
I saw him, and he looked at me so dread- 
fully, liked a debased, wicked old man. I 
was so afraid, I ran, and if I had been able 
to get my voice, I should have screamed. 
At first, I thought he was going to run 
after me. 

“And others have seen him, too, and 
they have seen other dead people—old 
Bob Manton, one of the best negroes in 
Oak Valley, who worked for Mr. Simmonds, 
the liveryman, for forty years. He died 
last year, and he was seen prowling around 
one of the houses late in the evening. 
Every one is scared to death. They keep 
their lights burning till morning, and every 
window bolted. And—oh, it’s too ter- 
rible—I’ve seen Mammy Nelly.” 

“The old negress who was put to death 
for killing the black child?” 

“Yes—yes—yes!”’ she panted. “I told 
you how good we always thought her, and 
even now it seems impossible that she 
could have—why, she took care of Lionel 


and myself sometimes, when we were 
‘ babies.” 

“Where was she buried?” 

“Some relatives claimed her body. She 


was buried somewhere near here, I don’t 
know how to explain exactly, but I know 
where it was. And I saw her—a face like 
a devil’s, peering in at one of the windows!” 


OMETHING about Virginia Dacres’ 
manner made my blood run _ cold, 
though thes sun was still shining. In- 
valuntarily T looked toward the window, 
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as if I expected to see the shadow of the 
old voodoo murderess. 

Then the sound of wheels was heard, and, 
pulling herself together, the girl left the 
room. We followed, to find that Lionel 
Dacres and Roger Chavard had just arrived. 

Lionel was dark, like Virginia. There 
was a strong family resemblance between 
brother and sister. I set him down as 
an unimaginative young man, well balanced, 
and decidedly not of Virginia’s neurotic 
temperament. Roger Chavard, the county 
prosecutor, was a fine type of the aristocratic 
French-American, though there was nothing 
of the Frenchman about his manner— 
except, perhaps, the rather sallow com- 
plexion and piercing black eyes. His voice 
was clear and melodious; he seemed sure 
of himself—a well-bred type, born to 
success. 

Lunch was served immediately by old, 
fat Phoebe, who, I noticed, kept her eyes 
fixed in terror upon Martinus, of whom 
Virginia had evidently told her, as if she 
expected him suddenly to perform some 
magical rites. After the meal, we strolled 
about the plantation, and Lionel showed 
the Doctor and myself the straggling 
acres, and the weedy to 

“T’m doing my best,” he said, ‘‘but 
it’s hard to get laborers. They’re a super- 
stitious lot.” That was as near as we got 
to speaking about the matter that we all 
had at heart, but it was, in effect, a declara- 
tion that Lionel placed his own interpre- 
tation upon the “ha’nts.” 

It was Roger who plunged into the sub- 
ject that evening, as soon as Virginia had 
retired. 

“Now about your visit here, Doctor,” 
he said, “I may say that Miss Dacres’s 
action in hurrying to New York in order 
to consult you, rather took us both by 
surprise, although, of course, it is, strictly 
speaking, no business of mine. Probably, 
however, if you are actually a physician’ — 
Martinus bowed, a little ironically, but 
Roger was not disconcerted—’’you have 
already placed the correct interpretaton 
upon her act. In short, Miss Dacres is 
highly strung, and her nerves have gone 
back upon her. 

“TI may add,” he went on, “that neither 
Lionel Dacres nor myself has the slightest 
faith in anything supernatural.” 


HE Doctor bowed again. But it was 

not rudeness; it was the frank state- 
ment of a man accustomed to go straight 
to the point. I knew Roger Chavard’s 
rather charming type quite well: he was a 
materialist, stubborn beyond conviction, 
ready to tilt against everything that to 
his mind savored of humbug, a tenacious 
fighter, but, withal, a fair one. 

And Lionel was obviously to a great 
extent under his influence. 

The Doctor had not taken offence. 
“What you say is perfectly straightforward, 
and I accept it in that spirit,’ he answered. 
“T understand the implication—namely, 
that I—” 

“No, sir!’ Chavard’s protest was dis- 
arming. ‘‘You are going to suggest that 
my statement is an aspersion of your sin- 
cerity. By no means. While I do not 
admit that there is such a thing as the 
supernatural, I recognize fully the existence 
of a number of phenomena, thus far un- 
classified by science. These, I presume, 
you would ascribe to so-called spiritual 
agencies, Now, I do not believe in spiritual 


agencies, but I do not therefore ridicule 
these things. Hypnotism, so-called medi- 
umship, even—perhaps—the extrusion of 
what you call ectoplasm from a human 
body—all this I am prepared to grant. 
Why not? The intelligent man takes his 
facts as he finds them, it is in the inter- 
pretation of these facts that he is apt to 
differ from—”’ 

| -“The unintelligent man,” Martinus sug- 
gested, with a smile. 

“IT will not fit the cap on any man’s 
head, my dear Doctor,” countered Chavard. 
“No, let me say, rather, from the man 
who adopts theories that run contrary to 
the principles of science, as we know them. 
I ascribe all these phenomena to natural 
causes. And, so far as you are concerned, 
Doctor Martinus, I should like to be 
allowed to say that I have a particularly 
strong feeling of admiration for you, on 
account of your work in connection with 
the Brundage case.”’ 

I opened my eyes at that, for this was a 
case in which I had helped the Doctor 
trail down a particularly brutal murderer. 
the information supplied us having been 
given by the spirit of the murdered woman. 

It was evident, however, that Chavard 
supposed the Doctor had obtained the 
evidence by some other means, though 
the full facts had been published—and 
scoffed at—in the newspapers. 

“So,”’ continued the lawyer, “I believe 
that we can work together in this matter, 
holding our separate, individual opinions 
as to the cause of the phenomena, but 
aiding each other, I believe that it will 
not be difficult to end this terrorism, which 
is simply the work of a gang of scoundrels. 
In fact, it is with this object that I have 
obtained indefinite leave of absence from 
my duties, on the ground of urgent private 
affairs. And heaven knows that’s true 
enough!”’ he added, with a sigh, thinking 
of Virginia. 

“I am heartily in accord with you on 
that point,’’ answered the Doctor. ‘But 
I should like to know in a little more detail 
what has been happening here.” 

Chavard and Lionel Dacres looked at 
each other. ‘‘You have read, of course, of 
the outbreak of voodooism in this district,” 
said the lawyer, after a slight pause. “It 
involved all the most bestial rites of the 
cult, culminating in the murder of a black 
child for a sacrifice. It is supposed to 
have been brought here from Martinique.” 
This time it was Martinus and I who 
looked at each other. ‘Mammy Nelly, 
an old negress, who was one of the ring- 
leaders, was found guilty, and executed. 
Some of the leaders escaped. Those in- 
volved in a lesser degree received sentences 
ranging from a year or two to life imprison- 
ment. I prosecuted the wretches. 

“Unfortunately, the whole of this district 
is saturated with the cult,’’ he went on, 
“and it is suspected that meetings for the 
purpose of voodoo worship still go on in 
the depths of the pine woods. As you 
doubtless know, these devotees will stop 
at nothing when their fanaticism is aroused. 
and the fear of their children being sacrificed 
has filled the harmless blacks around here 
with terror.” 


Reo CHAVARD paused for a moment 
and then said slowly: ‘Undoubtedly, 
there is an organization of white men at 
work. They are stirring up the negroes, 
and playing on their superstitions, in order 


to depreciate land values. The fact that 
Lionel and Virginia were offered an ex- 
travagant price for this property proves 
this to the hilt. It may be timber rights 
they are after——” 

“The buried treasure?’ interposed the 
Doctor. 

“Bah! If there was any treasure, it 
would have been discovered long ago. 
Whatever the object, there is no doubt 
that organized terrorism exists.”’ 

“What do you make of this story about 
the dead having been seen walking about 
the village?” asked the Doctor. 


“‘Nonsense—damned_ superstitious non- 
sense!’ Chavard exploded. ‘It all arises 
from the fact that Breithof, the New 


Orleans murderer, whom I hope to have 
the pleasure of sending to execution, pos- 
sesses an accidental resemblance to my 
colleague in the voodoo case, Judge Shane, 
of Littlefield, who died recently. In fact, 
he was identified as the dead man by a 
number of witnesses. But such accidental 
resemblances are not rare. 

“Doctor,” he continued, earnestly, ‘‘pray 
dismiss all such superstitious notions from 
your mind, because we have to face a 
situation graver than you, perhaps, imagine. 
We've got to get this gang before they —get 


us. 


E drew a newspaper from his pocket, 
unfolded it, and handed it to Martinus. 
“What do you make of that?” he asked, 
indicating a half-column with pencil marks 
on either side of the headlines. 
Martinus and I read it together: 


DEATH OF DISTINGUISHED JURIST 


Judge Ballein Passes Peacefully Away 
in Sleep—Apoplexy Ascribed as 
Cause. 


His honor, Judge Ballein died sud- 
denly some time during the night as the 
result of an apoplectic stroke, according 
to the opinion expressed by his physi- 
cian, Doctor Gregory, who was sum- 
moned by the dead jurist’s valet when 
he made the sad discovery this morning. 
Judge Ballein had been in poor health 
ever since he presided at the notorious 
voodoo trial, and it is believed that the 
strain of conducting the case was 
largely responsible for his run-down 
condition, and. indirectly, the cause of 
death. 


There followed a brief biography of the 
qaqead man. 

Martinus folded up the paper and handed 
§t back to Roger. Their eyes met and 
matched for a perceptible pause. 

“First, my colleague in the prosecution. 
Judge Shane—then Judge Ballein, who pre- 
sided at the trial,’ said Roger bitterly. 
“And, beyond doubt, I myself am the next 
one marked for death. Now, Doctor, do 
you realize that as yet we have only 
scratched the surface of this damnable 
conspiracy of murder?” 

Martinus was about to speak, but Roger 
went on: “I ask you to dismiss all puerile, 
untenable theories of ghosts and _ spirits, 
and join with me in running down the men 
who are at the back of this thing. Lionel 
and I have talked it over. We are con- 
vinced that the next attempt will be made 
here, on account of the superstitious terror 
that the house excites in the minds of the 
natives. If we can catch the miscreant 
in the attempt, we can find a way to force 
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him to disclose the details of the plot. 

“We have decided to watch every mo- 
ment, and I ask you and Mr. Branscombe 
to unite your efforts with ours. And I 
don't think it will be long before we have 
the clue to the mystery.” 


“You can count on Branscombe and 
myself to the utmost of our powers,” 
Martinus answered. 


What had struck me all along as strange, 
was that it had seemed so difficult to elicit 
any exact account of the alleged phenomena 
that occurred in the house itself. Martinus 
had evidently been struck by this, for he 
tried in various ways to obtain further in- 
formation from Lionel, but with no better 
success. Afterward I was to understand 
the reason for this reticence. 

We agreed to keep watch that night in 
pairs, two of us until an hour after mid- 
night, and the others from then till dawn. 
The Doctor suggested that we should use 
Eli Dacres’s room as a sort of headquarters, 
but this did not appeal to Roger. 

“If anyone breaks in,’’ he said, ‘‘we can 
catch him better down-stairs than up, that’s 
sure. We'll camp in here.” 


HE Doctor gave way, with a slight 

shrug of his shoulders, and, leaving 
Roger and Lionel in the living-room on 
guard, we went up-stairs. 

I had not yet seen the cellar, but I had a 
good idea of the house. It consisted of the 
old central portion, and two wings, shut 
off from it, above and below, by swinging 
doors. All the rooms in the wings were 
unoccupied, except for Virginia’s bedroom, 
in the left one. 

“We'll get no help from those fellows,” 
said Martinus to me, as we went up the 
stairs. ‘Chavard’s as sharp as a needle, 
but he’s started off with an emphatic refusal 
to acknowledge what we know to be the 
cause of the mischief. We'll have to rely 
upon ourselves, Branscombe. And we've 
got a hard row to hoe, judging from the 
celerity with which Morandi came down to 
this part of the country.” 

[ thought so, too. I could see that the | 
Doctor was more agitated than he was 
willing to show. 

The moment I stepped into Eli Dacres’ 
room, where the Doctor and I were to rest 
until our turn to watch arrived, I was con- 
scious of the same chill as before, the feeling 
that I had stepped into a tomb. Virginia 
Dacres had left the large oil lamp alight, but 
this only seemed to intensify the gloom in 
the unillumined corners. 

“The atmosphere i in here feels decidedly 
unpleasant,” I said to the Doctor. 

“Decidedly so,”” Martinus agreed. ‘Even 
[I can feel that, and, as you know, I am not 
very subject to psychic impressions. Un- 
doubtedly Eli Dacres made a fatal error in 
starting his spiritualistic investigations in a 
house with such a history as this one has. 
Ife cannot have understood the danger, or 
the need of safeguards and _ precautions.” 

“What’s that?” I cried sharply, my 
nerves all on edge at the sound I had 
heard. 

A little table in a far corner of the room 
had begun to creak. Staring through the 
gloom, I could see that it was tilting. 
Then, as if released, it came back into posi- 
tion with a sharp click of two legs upon the 
floor. 

It was a most uncanny spectacle, this 
moving of the piece of furniture without any 
apparent human intervention. 
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Someone who answers this ad will receive, 
absolutely free, a fully equipped De Luxe 
Model Nash Sedan, or full value in cash if pre- 
ferred ($1,085.00). In addition to this Nash 
Sedan we give away, absolutely free, a latest 
model Chevrolet Coach or its cash value 
($595.00), a Brunswick Panatrope Phono- 119] 


graph, a Six Tube, Single Dial Freshman 
Radio, a Corona Portable Typewriter — 
many other valuable prizes and Hundreds of 8 
Dollars in Cash. 


Solve This Puzzle 


The numbers in the squares to the right spell 
two words. The alphabet is numbered. A is 1, 
B is 2, C is 3, ete. Can you make out what the 
two words are? When you do this, send me 
your answer right away. It may mean winning 
the Nash Sedan or $1,400.00 in cash. 


$315.00 Cash For Promptness ray 


In addition to the two automobiles, the 
many other valuable prizes and Hundreds of 
Dollars in Cash, we are also offering a Special 
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““Somebody trying to talk to us,” I sug- 
gested. ‘‘Shall we have a seance, Doctor?" 

“No,” answered Martinus grimly. ‘‘When 
we're ready to pa:ley’ with the enemy, we'll 
let them know, I miss my guess if that’s 
not just a ruce of the Chevalier’s to play 
some trick on us.” 

Click! went the table leg sharply. 

“There, you see,’’ said Martinus, in the 
same grim way, “he’s begun lying already.” 

A single click, in the code of table-tilting, 
means of course, “‘no.”’ 

Then an extraordinary thing happened. 

The table began to advance slowly along 
the floor toward us, as if it was being pushed 
by invisible hands. Halting close beside us, 
it began to click out a message on the floor. 
In spite of the Doctor's uncompromising 
attitude. it was impossible to abstrain from 
mentally spelling out the letters. 

“For —God’s —sake —help —me!”’ the 
message came. 

“Who are you?” I don’t know whether I 
actually uttered the words, or merely 
thought them, but at once the answer came 
rapping back: 

“Eli—Dacres.” 


ef HERE are you?” That time I spoke 

—I could not help myself. The 
Doctor made no comment upon this dis- 
obedience of his orders. 

“Tn—the—dark—God—help—me—who 
—are—you—I—can’t—find—my—room.” 

And suddenly the message broke off, and 
was succeeded by a still weirder manifesta- 
tion. The table seemed to be in the pos- 
session of two entities, one trying to continue 
the manifestations, and the other pressing 
it down forcibly upon the floor. So intense 
was that invisible struggle that the table 
groaned and creaked as if it was going to 
split asunder. 

There were all the signs of a scuffle—an 
invisible scuffle, symbolized only by that 
intense agitation of the table, which tilted 
this way and that, sometimes began to tap, 
but never succeeded in spelling out another 
intelligible word. 

Then of a sudden the struggle ended. 
The table rested motionless, and I felt 
as if a presence had passed from the room. 

I was shaking. I looked at Martinus. 
He was sitting back in his chair, smoking his 
pipe—smoking, with that fiendish battle 
going on close at hand! His eyes met mine. 

“You see, Branscombe he said, 
making a little gesture with his hands. 

“Do you think it was Eli Dacres?” I al- 
most shouted at him. 

“It may have been,” replied the Doctor. 
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“Then, again, it may equally have been an 
attempt on the part of the enemy to open 
communications with us, with a view to 
trapping us. It’s the soundest policy to 
be very circumspect in such cases. I’m 
trying to work out a theory. Then we'll 
make our plan of campaign. But until it’s 
been formulated I don’t propose to receive 
any white flags from the enemy. ‘I think 
we'd better rest in turns, or we’ll be fit for 
nothing in the morning. Do you think you 
can wake me about ten-thirty?” 

“Very well,”’ I answered. 

“Keep careful guard on yourself, Brans- 
combe. It may be important,” he said. 

Those last words of his had been rather 
cryptic. But I had learned not to ask 
Martinus for explanations, and he was al- 
ready asleep in the armchair. The little 
Doctor had the knack of settling to sleep 
instantaneously. I myself was tired out 
after our experiences of the journey, but it 
would not be difficult to keep awake for an 
hour and a half. Down-stairs I could hear 
one of the watchers moving about; he 
had evidently returned from a patrol of the 
house. I settled myself down in my chair, 
and picked one of Eli Dacres’ books from 
the shelf, to glance over it. 

It was a Cabalistic work, the Zohar, a 
system of theosophy current among the 
medieval Jews. According to this, there are 
four successive emanations from the pri- 
meval: the Breath, the Breath of Breaths, 
Fire, and Water. 

I had read but a few pages of the transla- 
tion, however, when I was startled by the 
uneasy consciousness that some presence 
was in the room. 

Something was watching me, something 
vile and utterly malevolent, and it was 
waiting for the opportunity to strike me 
down. 


N the wall I saw the Hand. It seemed 

sharply defined against the white 
background, almost stereoscopically dis- 
tinct, but this was doubtless an optical 
illusion caused by the light. In the chair 
Martinus was sleeping with soft, regular 
breathing. 

And then I heard sounds somewhere in 
the house. 

It was a low, muttering rumble, a never- 
ceasing argument between two voices— 
one was snarling, vicious; the other, clear, 
imperative. They were so low, that they 
might have been in my own head—and yet 
they were not in my head. Nor were they 
in the room. 

I stepped to Martinus’s side. I stopped, 


in the act of waking him. Somehow I 
fancied that the Doctor had conveyed to me 
the warning that he was not to be awakened. 
I listened. How long was it since I had 
heard Lionel or Roger moving down-stairs? 
Suddenly, intense fear came upon me. Had 
“they” got Roger? 

I left the room softly. .In the hall I could 
still hear the voices, vague, muttering, the 
soft sounds coming from anywhere within 
the house. They might have come from 
the living-room. 

But there was no sound at all in the 
living-room. In the light of the lamp I saw 
Lionel Dacres stretched out in a chair, and 
Roger Chavard upon the lounge. Both 
were fast asleep, breathing easily and 
naturally. 


HEN I understood why neither of them 

could give me a very clear account of the 
phenomena in the house. The spirit was 
willing, but the flesh was weak. Neither man 
was of the stern stuff of which detectives 
ought to be made. 

I hesitated about waking them. I guessec 
such an act would rather prejudice our 
standing in the house. No one would like 
to be caught in such a foolish position as 
that. I thought I would go back and ask 
the Doctor. It would soon be time to wake 
him. The muttering had ceased; I did not 
hear it wheh I entered the hall again. 

I made my way up-stairs. The Doctor 
still lay back in his chair, plunged in pro- 
found slumber. I sat down again. 

Again I felt the presence in the room. 
I started. I, too, had been falling into a 
doze. Four watchers in the house, and all 
of them asleep! I sat up, squaring my 
shoulders. 

Then I realized that the room was growing 
dark! 

I crossed to the corner where the lamp 
stood, and looked at it. There was plenty 
of oil; perhaps the wick was charred. I 
turned it up, and a flood of brilliant light 
illuminated the room again. 

I went back and sat down. I picked up 
the Zohar, turning the pages idly....1 
started up. I had been falling asleep again, 
and again the light was growing dim. 

It must be nearly time to wake the 
Doctor. I glanced at my watch. I could just 
see the hands. Ten minutes more—well, I 
could manage to keep awake ten minutes 
more. Again I crossed the room and 
turned up the wick. Once more the light 
shone out brilliantly. 

I sat down in the chair again. 
it was to struggle against sleep! 


How har¢ 
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minutes more, and I would wake the Doctor. 
He always liked to be obeyed exactly. 
He 





WAS asleep. The light had almost 

flickered out. I opened my eyes, heavy 
as if lead weights had been hung on my 
eyelids. In the last flicker of the expiring 
lamp, I saw something that stifled the 
voice in my throat. 

Against the window, whether inside or out 
I do not know, I saw the face of an old black 
crone, the most envenomed, vicious, utterly 
bestial face that I have ever seen. 

Mammy Nelly! I tried to spring to my 
feet, but I was held fast in my chair, as if 
some titan force imprisoned me_ there. 

A shriek that would have aroused the 


Seven Sleepers, ringing in my ears— 
another, and another, and another. I was 
awake now, and on my feet. Something 


was gripping me by the shoulder. I flung it 
off in terror—then I heard the Doctor’s 
voice in my ear: 

“Branscombe! Branscombe! Why didn’t 
you wake me?” 

He was helping me to my feet. How 
long I had slept I do not know, but the 
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moon was shining brightly in at the window, 
and that sense of terror had departed. I 
knew the evil thing was no longer in the 
room, though the lamp was out. All the 
while the shrieking went on and on under- 
neath us, and I heard Roger Chavard’s 
voice, raised in outcry. 

I staggered in the Doctor’s wake out of 
the room, and down the stairs. The living- 
room was dark, but Virginia Dacres was 
inside, visible as a white-robed form near 
the window, through which a shaft of 
moonlight fell. Roger was holding her in 
his arms as she swooned toward the floor. 

Under the window something else. was 
lying. 

“A match! A match, Branscombe!” I 
heard the Doctor’s voice. 

I found one in my pocket, tried to strike 
it, but it broke in my fingers. I found 
another, and applied the flame beneath the 
glass of the lamp upon the table. Then I 
turned, to see the Doctor kneeling beside 
what was upon the floor. Roger Chavard 
stood near, holding the unconscious form of 
the girl. 

But I had known already what it was 
that I should see. 


“T can never forgive myself,” ~ 
Roger Chavard mutter hoarsel; 

It was the body of Lionel Dacres 
huddled up beneath the windce 
head hung limply backward, the eyv 
slightly open, the face was waxy w 
Doctor Martinus, who had been kneeling 
with his ear against the chest, rose and 
turned toward me. 

“We were too late,”’ he said simply. 

Too late, for. Lionel Dacres’ body was 
already grown cold. 

For the third time the Terror had struck 
down a victim. 


Three men have already fallen victims to 
the human fiends who sought to obtain pos- 
session of the hidden treasure. Who will be 
the fourth? In the next instalment Brans- 
combe and Martinus find themselves hard put 
to combat the machinations of the arch- 
criminal, Morandi. How can dead men, 
long buried, leave the grave and walk about in 
bodily form? Don't miss the next instalment 
of this story! In January Guost STORIES, 
on the newsstands November 23rd. 


Phantom Perfumes 


possibly be that he, too, might see the 
strange visions she had seen? 

She led him into the hall and through the 
great rooms, pausing before each window 
with a thrill of expectancy, but as they con- 
templated each outlook, no scent of box 
drifted into them. The long slopes with 
their elms and maples remained unchanging. 

He turned from the window and faced 
the fireplace, a beautiful Georgian bit of 
classic architecture. Above it hung a 
crayon portrait in a bright gold frame, 
mercifully obscured by faded pink mosquito- 
netting. 


UR Aunt Cornelia,” he said musingly. 

He stared at the grim dull eyes of the 
picture. “This is the first time I’ve ever 
set foot in your house, Miss Cornelia Sands,” 
ne said, ‘‘and now I’ve come, you won't get 
ne out!” 

He said it with such concentrated deter- 
mination that Phoebe started. It was as if 
the picture was the actual presence of her 
benefactress. The black eyes stared back 
from behind their pink veil. Phoebe held 
her breath, almost fearful of an answer to 
the uttered defiance. 

“Don't,” she said, laughing quickly. 
“You'll make her come alive and I don’t 
want to live with Aunt Cornelia, I tell you 
flat—and I want the house to learn to 
like me. Don’t call her back!’ 

“IT won’t,’”’ he promised, solemnly, and 
turned to Phoebe with sudden smile. ‘I’m 
sure J don’t want her back.” He straight- 
ened his wide shoulders and drew himself 
to his full height. ‘And now I’ll leave you, 
Miss Sands. I’ll see that they connect 
your phone, and don’t forget, I’m right 
on the other end of it. Good-by.” He 
paused, words seemed to press behind his 
lips; his strange eyes were full of meaning; 
he was on the point of saying something— 
something that intimately concerned her. 
The look passed from his face. ‘‘Good- 


(Continued from page 26) 


by,”’ he repeated, and turned toward the 
door. 

She watched him as he bounded down 
the path to the waiting car, and waved her 
hand in farewell. Why had he hesitated? 
She returned to the living-room window, 
to stand gazing after the cloud of dust in 
his wake. The rattle of the car’s departure 
shook the window panes. Then silence. 
All sound ceased, hushed to the droning of 
bees. The aromatic breath of sun-warmed 
box pervaded the room in a sudden hot 
breath. The highway with its bordering 
trees was no more. Before her, level with 
the stone steps of the entrance, stood a box 
walk to a little wharf. Beyond it, the 
lily-dotted pond spread its shining length, 
pale willows shutting off the distant view. 

With a stifled cry, she fled across to the 
window by the fireplace and stared from the 
casement. Lush grass and apple trees, spikes 
of larkspur, poppies, and bleeding heart— 
a box hedge and the corner of a vegetable 
garden behind a white gate! 

Turning her back on the peaceful vision, 
she flung herself at the windows sheltered 
by the porch, the windows that ought to 
look out upon the broad sweep of the valley 
and the distant cradling hills. But the 
hills were not there. A sweep of grass- 
grown lawn through which a brook mean- 
dered; a far meadow, its fence-line marked 
by a row of gnarled cedars. A clapboarded 
barn, with a huge fanlight on either side of 
the open hay-loft door. She imagined the 
stir of cattle and the thump of horses’ 
hoofs. But there was no sound at all now; 
even the hum of anxious bees was stilled. 

Phoebe Sands drew up one of the ancient 
chairs and sat down. Spellbound, she 
stared at the landscape; peace, beauty, 
security—all hers. It, too, was hers, this 
other vista. It was deeply hers. She 
wished it would not vanish. It came upon 
her that she wished it would stay always. 
She did not want the elms and maples to 


return. She wanted the house just like 
that, cuddled down in homely comfort 
with bees and flowers and countless apple 
trees. She wanted the gay little lily pond 
and the smell of sun-warmed box—oh, 
always, always the smell of sun-warmed 
box. 

She took no heed of the passing hours 
as she watched the changing lights and 
shadows. Time was not. She was at 
peace. 


AYS passed and Phoebe Sands settled 
into the routine of her new life. 
People came to call—the minister and his 
wife; the president of the bank; prim old 
ladies and up-to-date young ones whose 
clothes were cut on the very latest models 
and whose talk was flavored with a little 
bit of all the world. Her Aunt Cornelia 
had had no friends at all, they informed 
her. Why, indeed, should she? She had 
despised the community in which she had 
lived, as cordially as it had despised her. 
That there was something strange about 
the house, Phoebe could not help but gather. 
Several times her visitors had started to 
say something and had suddenly become 
reticent. 

The enmity between her Aunt Cornelia 
and the Wades was touched upon not in- 
frequently. There was no concealment 
about that and the constant presence of the 
inherited enemy came in for plenty of 
amused comment. But she sensed that 
something was being withheld. 

To her inquisitive and kindly neighbors 
she frankly told her simply story. To 
them all she was friendly and welcoming. 
But to none did she speak of the strange 
duality of the house. 

More and more she came to look forward 
to the coming of the change, whose first 
intimation was always the scent of box 
and the humming of bees. 

Never did the substitution take place 


was out-of-doors. The moment 
across the threshhold she was 

1 of actuality. Sometimes she 

che high with the scent of dew- 

4 box in. her nostrils and, running 

sty to her bedroom window, would sit 
aours watching the moonlight break in 

:ver spangles on the lake and the slow- 
waving silhouettes of long willow fringes. 
It was her secret—the mysterious confidence 
the house gave to her alone.. Something to 
treasure, never to reveal, not even to Clinton 
Wade who more and more took hold of her 
thoughts and longings. Dear Enemy! 
Surely Aunt Cornelia must have relented in 
her heart of hearts, since she had made no 
mention of the feud in her will. She must 
have fancied—Phoebe got no further with 
her musings. There was a veiled presence 
in her soul that she would not look at, 
face to face. 

Summer cooled and ripened into Autumn. 
The maples turned to gold and crimson, and 
the elms crisped to bronze. She had seen 
the valley yellow with stubble and the 
hills aflame with color. 

And from the windows opening into the 
mystic garden she had watched the blue 
of the larkspurs give place to the brown 
and yellows and wine-stained ivories of 
button-chrysanthemums; had seen. the 
apples turn red and russet, and now, mingled 
with the scent of box, their luscious smell, 
clean and honest as their ruddy cheeks, made 
anew fragrance. The fringes of the willows 
had thinned. The cypress hedges gave 
glimpses of the green of winter wheat. 
The pond reflected a bluer sky. The lily- 
pads were darkening, and the white stars of 
their blooms no longer dotted the quiet 
surtace of the pool. 


AS the evenings grew chill, she no longer 
sat with Clint on the stone step before 
the door. Now they drew up to the fire, 
crackling and leaping behind the massive 
brass andirons, and chatted idly of each 
day's happenings. He seemed to belong 
there by her side, his blue, intent eyes 
glinting in the warm light, his strong hands 
quiescent on the polished arms of Aunt 
Cornelia’s best mahogany chair. 

She could not prevent the visions that 
crowded to her heart. He must be there 
always, close to her. Her husband some 
day. But never as his wife would she 
enter that stucco renovated, electric-lighted, 
up-to-date house of his, never! He _ be- 
longed here in the old mansion, amid its 
faded grandeurs. He was part of its 
dream duality. He 
She could not, would not, go to him. She 
could not abandon the house, not even for 
him. 

“Nobody asked you to, sir, she said,” 
she quoted to herself, upbraiding her errant 
fancy. But she knew that the unseen ties 
that bound them together were as real 
and as mysterious as the visions of the 
house. They were not to be explained or 
argued about; they were. 

Autumn burned down to its embers, and 
the white ash of Winter blew in snow along 
hill and dale. Sharp, crusty mornings fol- 
lowed crystal nights. Noon days sparkled 
like diamonds or darkened to gray dusks 
of bitter sleet. Now the dream pond was 
black with ice. The willows streamed 
funereal fringes before the gale. The box 
hedges were snow-dotted, the apple trees 
purple-brown with moisture and outlined 
with ermine. Now the long view of the 


must come to _ her.. 
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valley was stained in mauves and pale 
yellow, varnished thinly with white. The 
water courses marked themselves with 
brittle cleanness. When the vision faded, 
the elms and rock-maples, divested of their 
gold and scarlet, held up black lace against 
the sky. The long lawn was _ glare-ice 
over smooth-laid snow, neat as a well-set 
table-cloth. 

Christmas was close at hand. Her first 
Christmas at home, she thought happily. 

The afternoon and evening of Christmas 
Eve, Clint had promised to spend with her. 
He’d come early and help her prepare. He 
had promised her the biggest bunch of 
mistletoe to be bought, the finest holly 
wreaths to be found. The house was to 
have a festival—a wreath in every window 
with a candle in the middle. Over every 
mantelpiece were fastened evergreen boughs. 
Not a nook or corner but had its festive 
sign. 

“The house hasn't had a party for forty 
years,”’ they decided. 


N Christmas Eve, Phoebe stood before 

the glowing stove where a cake, a 
wonderful, pretentious cake, was baking, 
along with a turkey—a present from the 
banker’s wife—stuffed according to an old 
and respected recipe. The plum pudding 
came out of a can, but what of that? The 
side table was loaded with ‘‘fixin’s,’’ all the 
tidbits she could remember as ever being 
served on this occasion, First they'd have 
a little run-around of calls in the car, then 
return for dinner téte-a-téte. How shocked 
the town would be if it knew, which doubt- 
less it did, after the manner of towns. 

But suppose he didn't come, after all? 
Suppose he should jilt her first party as his 
father had jilted Aunt Cornelia? The 
absurd thought flashed through her mind 
and turned her heart cold just as she was 
removing the cake from the oven, and, 
in her panic, she almost dropped it to the 
floor. Perhaps people inherited traits like 
that. She set down the pan and stood 
beside the kitchen table, her face twisted 
with pain at the sudden realization of what 
such a disaster would mean to her. Why, 
she could hate in return, as long and as 
abominably as Aunt Cornelia! People did 
inherit queer things. But Clint—no, no! 
Her hands shook as she spread the thick 
chocolate between the layers. No, not 
Clint. 

At last, all was ready for his coming. 
She put on her new black-and-white flowered 
chiffon frock and the long string of pearls. 

She heard his car purr to a stop before the 
horse-block and the quick clip of his steps 
up the path. Before he could knock, she 
opened the door and curtseyed before him. 

He came in, bringing a cold breath of 
outer air. He closed the door and stood 
looking at her as he pulled off his heavy 
gloves with nervous fingers. They moved 
into the dining room and stood for a moment 
by an open window, breathing the crisp 
air—joyous to be alive. 

Neither spoke. Suddenly they were in 
each other’s arms, straining close. A tear- 
ing, rapturous thrill passed over and en- 
gulfed them. They clung together, dizzily, 
caught in the age-old maelstrom. 

As if on a rush of sudden wind came the 
sharp odor of box. 

She drew away and looked up, wide-eyed. 

He was staring out of the window. his 
face white. his eyes fixed in amazed wonder. 

She twisted in his grasp, looking over her 


shoulder. Yes, it had come, the mysterious 
change! There, before them, stretched the 
path to the lake: the willows waving in the 
winter wind; the copper light of the setting 
sun casting royal purple shadows in patterns 
on the snow. 

“Clint,”’ she cried, ‘‘don’t be frightened. 
It comes like that often and often. Don't 
look that way, don’t! It’s nothing to hurt, 
really!” 

She shook him frantically. He released 
his hold of her and covered his eyes with 
both hands. Then he raised his head anc 
looked again. 

“Have I gone crazy?” he ejaculated. 

She threw herself upon him, panting with 
eagerness. She was glad, so glad, that he 
saw too. 

“You mustn’t mind it. 
for it to come!”’ 

“The apple orchard—the brook!’’ he said 
in an awed whisper. 

Amazment fell upon her. 
know?” she stammered. “How could you 
know? You haven't looked out of the 
other windows.” She felt him quiver, shaken 
as if by an inner storm. 

“And you’ve seen this all the time?” he 
asked thickly. 

“Ever since I came. I never know 
when, till I smell the box.” 

“The box—yes—the old box hedges——”” 
he repeated in a voice so strange that her 
fears renewed. 

“What is it? Oh, what 7s it?” she begged. 
“What does it mean?” 

“But it can’t be!’’ he cried and lurched 
to the other side of the room, where he 
leaned heavily against the sill and looked 
out. ‘But it zs, it zs/’’ He drew himself 
erect suddenly as if galvanized with joyous 
energy. ‘‘Come—come with me—now!” 

He threw her coat about her, pulled her 
fur cap down on her head, jerked open the 
door, and dragged her to the car. Obedi- 
ently, she sat down beside him, as with wild 
eyes and set lips he turned and drove reck- 
lessly down the road: For a half mile or 
more the car flew down the highway. Then 
he slowed, got out, let down a bar, and 
turned into a country lane. No macadam 
here, but frozen brown earth with tangled 
purple and wine-colored briar burning red 
in the snow. Another half mile and a pair 
of high stone gates came into view. 

Clinton Wade stopped the car with shriek- 
ing brakes and turned to Phoebe. ‘Will 
you do as I tell you, Phoebe Sands?” 

She nodded. 

“Close your eyes, then, and let me lead 
you. Don’t open them till I say when.” 


I love it. I watt 


“How did you 


HE put his arm about her shoulders 
and took her right hand in his. She 
heard their feet crunch on frosted gravel 
and knew it had been long neglected, for she 
stumbled over hummocks, and thorns tore 
at her skirt. They progressed slowly. Now 
the scent of box was in the keen air, grow- 
ing stronger, and a faint, ciderish smell as 
stored apples. Close to her she felt his 
heart beating hard and fast and heard his 
breath in a shuddering sigh. 

“Open your eyes,” he whispered. 

She looked up. Green mounds of box 
surrounded her. A green, box-bordered 
alley opened before her—a path that ended 
in a frozen pond. Beyond were willows 
like whips of gold. And over on the right, 
rank on rank, marched the battalions of 
bare apple trees. 

“Why, this is the place,” she whispered. 


“Ves,” he said. “See.” [fe turned her 
about. 

There, beyond, was the barn, whose hay- 
mow door swung creaking in the wind and 
whose fanlights gaped, glassless. 

He eased her to a seat on a stone wall. 
Then she realized that below, half filled 
with débris and snow, yawned cellars. There 
was the place where a chimney had been. 
She was seated on the foundation of a house. 
She could trace its form and extent. Here 
had beena garden. The boxstill flourished. 
Yonder, through the cypress, the meadow 
showed, striped with white in the furrows 
of brown earth. She did not question it. 
It was within and without her, beauty, 
security, peace. Home—the place of the 
vision, 

He was speaking 

“Phoebe, dear, 
know 
house. 


, his lips close to her hair. 
I didn’t want you to 
how your Aunt Cornelia got the 

You'd never be happy in it, if you 
knew. I made everybody swear not to 
tell you. But now this has happened, you 
ought to know what the house is trying to 
tell you.” He was silent a moment as if 
choosing his next words. “It, isn’t the 
home of your people, dearest—it was the 
home of mine."’ She gazed at him, as- 
tonished. “My father and your Aunt 
Cornelia were engaged to be married,” he 
explained. ‘He made over to her his old 
homestead as his wedding gift. And then 
—he met my mother. He jilted your 
Aunt and she never forgave him. Part 
of her vengeance was that she kept the 
house. She knew how he loved it, how 
much it meant to him. 

“Tt cost her half of all she had, to do it, 
but she had the house put on rollers and 
moved to the place where it is now. The 
old Sands mansion had burned down two 
years before, and so she set it up on the 
stone foundation that was hers by right. 
And there they lived, the house and Corne- 
lia. Now, do you understand?” 
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There was a long silence, then she spoke 
very softly. “I think she forgave.” 


1" shook his head. “I won't try to 
explain it. I've always had the 
strangest feeling about the old place. Even 
when I was little, I used to come here and 
imagine how it used to be; how I could look 
out from the windows, if I ever got inside, 
and see all this around it. I wouldn't let 
myself think of it up there on the hill. I 
used to try and make myself believe the 
house was lonely and homesick, and wanted 
to come back. Just a_ kid's rebellious 
fancying, I guess, but I wanted my father's 
house—wanted it always. And then, when 
I was grown and your Aunt Cornelia died, 
I couldn’t buy it. I tried to, but it was 
left to you. And since you came—well, I 
can’t think of the house without you in it. 
I can't think of any house of mine except 
as yours.”’ 

“You felt like that, and yet you told 
everybody to keep mum about how Aunt 
Cornelia stole your father’s house—because 
you knew I'd feel I'd have to give it back! 
You couldn’t know then that the house 
wanted us together.” 

He drew her closer. “It was no fault 
of yours, no matter who you were. It 
wouldn’t have been fair, that’s all.” 

She turned trusting, adoring eyes to him. 
“You're so dreadfully good,” she whispered, 
“that if it wouldn't hurt the house's feelings, 
I wouldn’t marry you.” 

He seemed not to hear her. His eyes 
were set, his head inclined as if intently 
listening—the familiar look she had leanred 
to know. She, too, bent her head. Her 
gaze sought the distance. 

“I know,” she said softly. “I hear it, 
too. The House is calling. It says: ‘Come 
here at once, you two; you'll catch your 
deaths of cold, and besides, my fires are 
burning low. Come at once and begin to 
make your plans to move back home.’ ”” 





How 1 Got Back My Soul 


(Continued from page 38) 


to steal Corinne from Allan and win her 
for myself. 

I went back to town and took a course 
in the mechanics of hypnotic control. Oh, 
yes, it can be done, if you have the talent 
for it, but I do not advise anyone to do it. 
It may bring you the shell of what you want, 
but you'll be no better off than King Midas 
with his gold. The remedy is far, far 
worse than the disease. 


WENT back to practice what I had 

learned, upon Corinne. It was October, 
and our ranks had thinned. My oppor- 
tunities for being alone with her were 
greatly increased, most of all by the fact 
that Allan had had to go back to New York. 

And the end of it was that I achieved al- 
most complete control over Corinne'’s will. 
Under my influence she broke her engage- 
ment to Allan, and engaged herself to me-— 
married me. It was I, who now had the 
right to take that light body in my arms, 
kiss those sensitve lips, the very sight of 
which had power to drive me to madness. 

But do not think that for one moment I 
had possession of my love; the thing I 
possessed was but a reflection of my own 
desire. If the lips did not withdraw, they 


never gave back. Though I might crush 
her frail hand in mine, no magnetic current 
passed from her flesh to mine. 

Worse than that, there were times when 
the soul of Corinne rebelled—when it 
strugggled in the iron clutch of my will. 
I could feel it shudder like a captured bird. 
It came to me that if the soul of Corinne 
could grow very strong, it would escape. 
I had willed her away from Allan, because 
she did not really love him. But if she 
should meet a man she could really love, I 
would lose her then. For over the thing- 
we call a soul I had no power. My control 
was only over the lower mind, the will! 

And so my own soul sank deeper into the 
mire. I tried to strangle the feeble flutter- 
ing of Corinne’s individual soul. I drew 
her into a veritable whirlpool of the pleasures 
of the senses—I took her to Monte Carlo, to 
Paris. I did everything I could to hold 
her down to the plane of the physical, every- 
thing to deaden consciousness of the higher 
things of the soul. 

But again I failed. If my young wife 
was not strong in the things of the spirit, 
yet she was, innately, far above the things 
of sense. Something in her floated above 
them all—light, fugitive, butterfly-like. I 
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could not touch that frail, unreleased child- 
soul eithex.for evil or for good. 

When I realized that, I left her for a time 
and plunged into the depths of dissipation, 
wildly seeking relief—oblivion. Then, tor- 
tured, shaken, unable to escape from her, 
I went back—to find her happy like a child 
in an English country house full of children. 
She was happy with them, like another 
child, carefree, sin-free. When she saw me, 
2 shadow came into her lovely eyes. 

God, the torture of that moment! 
Corinne was not glad to see me! I caught 
sight of my haggard face in a mirror— 
strained, tormented, and bearing the marks 
of my recent excesses. No wonder. 

Then, to add to my misery, Allan drifted 
into our circle again. Unreconciled to the 
loss of the woman he loved, but playing his 
part bravely, like a strong man and a 
gentleman. 

He did not say a word to Corinne that I 
might not have heard. I knew that ab- 
solutely, yet I could see that Corinne was 
happier with him, more at ease. And 
though I knew she did not love him, the 
sight was agony to me. 

One day I heard one of the women talking 
to her. ‘You don’t deserve a devoted 


slave like your husband. All the women 


in the house are crazy about him.” 

I remember how Corinne looked at her. 
“T don’t think I want a slave,” she said. 

The other woman—she had tried to 
draw me into making love more than once 
——looked at Corinne queerly. ‘Apparently, 
you are the only woman in the place who 
isn’t crazy about him,” she said. ‘You 
treat him like dirt.’ 

A little quiver of hurt passed like a cloud 
over Corinne’s face. “I don’t mean to do 
that,’”’ she said. “I’m sorry.” 

The other woman laughed. I could have 
wept. I walked away suddenly—afraid 
that Corinne would discover my presence. 

The next day I went back to Paris. I 
knew then that I had nothing to lose. I 
began to take drugs. I tried them all. 
None brought relief, but one induced the 
final disaster. 

Occultists, psychics, understand more 
about the actual thing that happens under 
the influence of drugs than the average 
physician. There is something that can be 
released under that paralysis of the con- 
sciousness...We call it the soul. 

Well, then, this is exactly what happened 
to me one night in a certain palace of sin 
in Paris. Under the influence of a par- 
ticularly strong dose of a subtle and little- 
understood Eastern drug, my soul left my 
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abused and tortured body. It went out 
into the invisible—and it did not come 
back... 


DID not die. In due time my body 

awoke, excruciatingly fatigued, enervated, 
unequal for some days to normal effort, 
but in all respects as fully alive as ever-— 
only, my soul was gone. 

Strange indeed is the interrelation of soul 
and body. The soul is the higher self, 
yet without it the body can not realize 
the thrills of sense. It can desire, but it can 
not experience. 

I went back to Corinne, a monster, a body 
without a soul. J do not think I would 
have gone back to her, but she became 
ill and her aunt wired for me. When I 
went to her room and her eyes met mine— 
then, indeed, I knew for the first time the 
horror of all I had lost. She shrank from 
me—that I had expected—shrank with 
something like horror, but that was not 
all. 

When I touched her now—I also felt no 
inward response. I could look upon my 
beloved with the eyes of love and desire, 
longing as passionately as ever for the dear 
response of her love; but when I touched 
her, it was with no more consciousness than 
she had felt when she kissed the marble 
cupid under the demand of my will. 

Sometimes the effect of my touch upon 
her was even more terrible. With all her 
feeble strength she would draw back from 
me. 

“No, no,”’ she would cry. ‘Don’t touch 
me—don’t come near me—I shall die if you 





touch me! Oh, go away, go away—leave 
me ” 

I went away. What else was there for 
me to do? Again I plunged into dissipa- 


tion. Physically, I was of an iron consti- 
tution, or the experience must have wrecked 
me. 


N dreams from time to time I met my 

lost soul. When I was in a normal 
sleep, it would hover over me, ever out of 
reach, gazing sadly down on me as at a 
thing related, yet accursed. If I met it in 
the drugged dreams of oblivion, then it was 
stern, filled with revulsion at what it saw 
in me. And sometimes I saw it grinning 


horribly in derision... But I came to know 
afterwards that that was not my soul, but 
evil things, low entities that assumed its 
likeness to torture me—for my soul, you 
understand, was beautiful. 

One night I lay in natural slumber, in 
complete exhaustion, but not drug induced. 
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My soul came nearer to me than I had ever 
seen it. It looked down on me in a vast 
pity, god-like. 

“Oh, mad, unhappy tenement of flesh,” it 
said, ‘great is thy sin.” 

“Oh, my soul?” I cried. “My soul— 
come back to me and I will sin no more.” 

“It is for you to open the door,” my 
soul replied. ‘‘Until you do—JI may not 
enter.” 

“What must I do?” I asked. 

“Release Corinne,’’ my soul replied. ‘Set 
her free from the bondage of your selfish 
love.” 

“Give her back to Allan?” 
“Never, never!” 

Then I saw that my soul was not so close 
to me. It was escaping into the atmos- 
phere like a smoke. “Until you do,” it 
said, ‘I cannot come back.’ 

I wakened in an icy chill, like one close 
to death. 

“T will not give her up,” I told myself. 
“She is mine, mine. Have I suffered all 
this to lose her in theend? It is something, 
something, at least, that fe should not 
possess her.” 

I walked*the streets all day, and for the 
first time I noticed how men turned their 
faces away from me in the street, how the 
little children ran from me. Even the 
pariahs, who begged from me, did so with 
averted eyes. 

It was because I had become that most 
dread thing on earth—a human body with- 
out a soul. 

There was no place for me in the world 
of men. And if I were to die thus, soulless 
—where would I go? Would I be snuffed 
out, extinguished like dead wood in the 
flame? Or were there other torments, lower 
and yet lower hells, awaiting the outcast 
who had committed this last, this un- 
pardonable sin? -  , 

There was nothing to do but return, re- 
turn to the palace of sin where oblivion was 
to be found. 

But on the very threshold of the place 
something smote me, sharp and clear like a 
knife thrust, a bugle call. 

IIad 1 found oblivion in that place? 
No, only added torment. It was there I 
had lost my soul. 

There was nothing to do but obey the 
command of my lost soul. Release Corinne. 
Give her her freedom to live her life as she 
would; release her from the bondage of my 
will. 

Alternately rebelling against and suc- 
cumbing to this command, I took train and 
steamer to England. I went at once to 


I cried. 
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Corinne. I was a dreadful presence—no 
wonder she shrank from me!—a man with- 
out a soul, something lower than the brutes. 

“Corinne,” I said, ‘‘if you were free again, 
would you marry Allan?” 

She looked away from me. 
know—perhaps.”’ 

Her answer tortured me, but I laid my 
wound bare to the knife. 

“Do you wish you were free from me?” 


“T don’t 


Ss turned her pure eyes upon me. A 
moment they rested on mine; then she 
shivered and looked away. ‘‘Yes,"’ she 
said with great vehemence—greater than I 
had ever heard from her. ‘‘Oh, yes, yes... 
yes.” 

At that I think I went quite mad. All 
my good resolutions fled from me. I thrust 
my face close to hers. ‘‘Well, you shall ot 
be free from me,” I said; ‘‘do you under- 
stand? Never, never. I shall stay here 
now and take my place again as your 
husband. You belong to me—under- 
stand?” 

I was as good as my word. But that 
night Corinne fled from me in screaming 
hysterics and was ill afterwards for weeks 
with something like brain fever. For a 
time, indeed—for she was very frail—her 
very life hung in balance. 

That night while I watched outside her 
door—for the very sight of me upset her 
so they had to keep me from her—in 
a sort of waking dream once again I met 
my wandering soul, my soul that I had 
made a homeless thing in empty space. 

“Oh, body of sin!’’ it said to me, ‘‘will 
you not even now set her free?” 

“No, no,” I cried. ‘She would go to 
him. She said it. And I can’t bear it— 
I love her so. I Jove her so. And if she 
dies u 

Fear smote me as I looked into the eyes 
of my soul, for I saw there pity and great 
sadness. 

“You would never see her again.” 

“Never!’? I whispered. ‘‘Never 
more?” 

“Never any more. The years, centuries, 
eons would roll on—but the distance be- 
tween you would ever be greater than the 
space between the worlds.” 

“Then,”’ I cried out in terror, “then, 
at least, let me keep what I have here.” 

But the pity only deepened in the eyes 
of my soul. ‘What have you here? Her 
fear, her hatred of the thing you have 
become! Why, if you should go near her 
again—do you not know?—it would drive 
her soul out from her body. Then, indeed, 
would she be lost to you forever, Her 
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soul would go up, up, as a white bird 
passes from sight overhead in the heavens.” 

It seemed to me that some great force 
was tearing me apart, nerve from limb, 
blood from flesh. Then I looked up and 
saw that my soul was nearer than it yet 
had been. It was within reach. It almost 
touched the sinful body from which I 
had driven it out. 

“Let Corinne go,” it said. ‘Give her 
back to Allan from whom you stole her, 
and then me 

“And then?’ I panted. 

“And then J may return to you,” it said. 

“Tcannot. Icannot,”’ I cried, but before 
the faint streaks of dawn had come, I 
had won my battle. I had vowed to re- 
lease Corinne, to give her back to the man 
who deserved her as I had never done. 

A few minutes later the nurse came out 
of the room. ‘“‘Can I see her just a 
moment?” I begged. 

The nurse hesitated. ‘She is asleep. 
Maybe you can steal in for just a minute— 
if you will go right out again.” 

I went in softly. She lay there, my 
beloved, very white and still, like a sleep- 
ing child. I swear I did not move. I 
scarcely drew a breath, yet her eyes opened. 
I caught a glimpse of the nurse's terri- 
fied face. I dropped on my knees beside 
the bed, but without touching her. 

“Corinne,’’ I said, ‘can you hear me?” 





I saw in her eyes that she did. ‘‘Corinne, 
darling-—I will give you up. You can 
have the divorce you wanted. You can 


be free to marry Allan, or anyone else. 
Go to sleep again, dear. It isn’t morn- 
ing yet.” 

She looked at me a moment, vaguely, 
like a child, then obediently closed her 
eyes and slept. 

I went to my room and fell into a deep 
sleep. 

When I wakened, I knew that I was no 
longer that outcast among my kind, a man 
without a soul. 

About the middle of the morning the 
day-nurse came to me with a message. 

“Your wife has asked for you,’’ she said. 

I hesitated. ‘You think it won’t upset 
her to see me?” 


“NIOT if she has asked for you. It 

works that way, you know. They take 
dislikes to their nearest and dearest in 
delirium.” 

Slowly I went into my darling’s room, 
my heart in my throat. I do not know 
whether it was pain or happiness when I 
saw that she smiled. 

“Hugh,’’ she whispered, ‘‘it’s so long since 
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I’ve seen you. Have I been ill very long?” 

“Quite long,’ I commanded my voice 
to answer. Had she forgotten my visits, 
my words of the night? Then I saw that 
her dear hand was reaching out to me. 
My heart stood still as I took it in mine. 
I said what I did not mean to say. 

“Corinne, dearest, I meant what I said 
about Allan. I sha’n’t go back on it, 
you know.” 

“About Allan?’ she looked faintly sur- 
prised, then shook her head. ‘I don’t 
remember.” 

I sat watching her, fearing almost ta 
breathe. She looked very frail. What if 
anything should happen to her? What if 
I had killed her? Dear God, what it 
Corinne should die! , 

Her dear voice recalled me. 

“When are we going home, Hugh? I 
want to go home.” 

I looked at her stupidly. 
America, you mean?” 

She looked faintly surprised. ‘‘To Ameri- 
ca, of course. That is home, isn’t it?” 

I stared at her like a dumb creature. 
“With me, you mean? You want to gc 
home with me?” 

Her surprise increased. ‘With you—of 
course. Haven't I married you?” 

The world swam around me. For a 
moment I wondered if this, too, was a 
dream. ‘But Corinne, dear, you needn't, 
you know. I meant what I said.” 

Corinne did not seem to understand. 
She went on as if I had not spoken. 

“T've been a funny kind of a wife, I 
guess. I know sometimes I haven't even 
wanted you to come near me. Often 
I’ve thought there miust be something 
about me—different from other women. 
There have been times when I have looked 
at you—and have seen other women crazy 
about you, running after you, and you 
never having eyes for anyone but me— 
and yet I couldn’t seem to care. They 
used to scold me about it. But somehow 
I couldn’t care. I used to wish you would 
go with other women and leave me alone. 
I wanted—oh, terribly—to be free from 
you. But now, perhaps, it’s going to be 
different. I don’t seem to feel that way 
any more, darling.” 


“Home? Ta 


“fAORINNE—how long—oh, J mustn’t 
ask you. You’ve been so ill. You 
mustn’t talk.” 

Corinne looked at me vaguely—like - 
child. ‘I don’t know. You seem different, 
somehow.” 

Then her eyes closed, and very soon 
she was asleep holding my hand. 


Invisible Knock-Outs 


regarding that knock-out blow in either 
hand which was in evidence only during 
actual combat. I was to learn that Roberts 
himself was more mystified than any of us. 

The many victories of Roberts made it 
impossible for the Kid to avoid a match. 
Reluctantly, he signed. And his reluctance 
was justified. He went the way of the 
others. The invisible knock-out blow got 
him in the first round. 

With the championship under his belt, 
Roberts wanted to quit. In fact, for 
months Terry couldn’t get him even to 
talk about a fight. He seemed to have lost 


(Continued from page 14) 


all his confidence. He became moody. 
The men whom he had knocked out with 
ease before, now seemed to inspire him 
with fear. He was in favor of retiring 
without defending his title. 


ERRY argued, pleaded, and cajoled— 

but all to no avail. He couldn’t drag 
Roberts into the ring. Then Terry told 
him that it was all right for him to throw 
away a fortune of his own, but he had no 
right to throw away a fortune that belonged 
to him (Terry), as the manager of the man 
he had made champion. This statement 


got under Roberts’ skin. He agreed to de- 
fend his title, but insisted that Terry sign 
an easy-mark. Mike Mahoney had been 
chosen, and certainly Terry could not have 
found an easier prospect if he had hunted 
through fistiana with a fine comb. 

A sudden hush in the chatter of the 
crowd ended my reveries. The gong sound- 
ed. The two fighters rushed from their 
corners and met in the center of the ring. 
The battle was on. 

We in the press-box sat on the edges of 
our seats, watching the champion with 
hawk-like eyes. We expected the bout to 
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end within the three-minute limit of that 
first round, and we wanted to see that 
knock-out as it was put over. The columns 
we would write about it! The phantom 
punch with a carload of, bricks behind it! 
The gentle tap which carried a ton of opium! 
The sweet caress leading to slumberland! 
The quicker-than-the-eye wallop! Oh, the 
similes and metaphors we sports-writers 
had racked out of our brains in the endeavor 
to describe that mysterious blow. 

Roberts danced about the ring. His 
characteristic smile was missing. He didn’t 
seem anxious to stand up and fight, but 
kept backing away from the bull-rushing 
Mike. The bell rang. The first round 
was ended. Not a real blow had been 
landed by either fighter. The crowd stirred 
uneasily. They didn’t know what to make 
of it. A man had stayed in the ring more 
than a single round with the great Roberts. 

The chap alongside me remarked: “Well, 
I guess he’s decided to give the crowd a 
run for its money. You can’t blame him. 
He’s got to consider his public. You can’t 
expect them to keep paying big dough for 
only a couple of minutes of action.” 

This was an entirely incorrect estimate 
of the fight-going public. They liked 
Roberts because he was a quick killer. The 
thrill of his one-round knock-outs meant 
more to them than a hundred rounds of 
ineffective walloping. They instinctively 
admired a man who did the job before him 
with ease and dispatch. The task of a 
boxer was to put his opponent out for the 
count of ten. Roberts had done this re- 
peatedly in a single blow and with no more 
fuss than if he were patting a child’s cheek. 
The nonchalance with which he accom- 
plished a task that made other men puff, 
snort, and struggle was the secret of his 
popularity. The crowd now was uneasy. 
They felt something was wrong with their 
idol. Except for their nervous stirring 
they were very quiet during the minute 
rest period. 


HE gong again clanged. The second 

round was much like the first except 
that Mike, gaining confidence, pressed 
closer and closer and managed to land a 
few nasty body blows. Once le rushed 
Roberts to the ropes with such ferocity 
that he almost drove him through them and 
into the press-box. 

The third, fourth, and fifth rounds were 
repetitions of the second, except that, as 
the fight progressed, Mahoney’s blows be- 
gan to tell on Roberts. He found it more 
and more difficult to keep out of range. 
As Roberts tired, Mike began to hit higher. 
He split the champion’s lip, brought blood 
from his nose, and closed one eye. When 
the bell rang at the end of the fifth round, 
it was a battered and exhausted Roberts 
that staggered to his corner. 

The crowd was now in a frenzy. The 
unexpected was happening. The drama of 
fhe moment was intense. A champion was 
passing. In the exalted excitement of this 
realization, the spectators temporarily for- 
got the tens of thousands of dollars they 
had bet at great odds on Roberts. 

The sixth round saw Roberts hanging 
on dazedly. He could not deliver an effec- 
tive blow and kept clinching in a vain hope 
of avoiding punishment. Mike slashed and 
battered away, but was unable to put over 
a knock-out although he had the Champion 
practically helpless. Finally, the referee 
ended the bout on his own initiative. Just 
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as the round was closing, he stepped be- 
tween the two fighters, and raising Mike’s 
gloved hand high above his head, proclaimed 
him the winner and new champion. 

Roberts sank to the canvas and sat there 
until his seconds picked him up and carried 
him to his dressing-room. The spectators 
gave the new champion a hearty cheer, but 
they seemed to soon forget him. As they 
slowly filed out of the giant arena, they 
all asked each other the same questions. 
What was the matter with Roberts? What 
had happened to his famous knock-out? 

The usual charges of a frame-up, which 
always follow the defeat of a heavy betting 
favorite, were made. In this case there 
seemed to be some justification in the 
fact that Hal Williams, a close friend of 
Roberts, and a wealthy sportsman and 
hotel owner, who had-backed him in all his 
previous bouts, had won a fortune in bet- 
ting on Mahoney. = 

The day following the fiasco which had 
been a championship fight, I got in touch 
with Roberts by phone. He asked me to 
come immediately and promised to tell me 
the real cause of his defeat. To say that I 
was excited, is putting it mildly. I al- 
most broke my neck in my hurry to get to 
his hotel. I saw a great scoop—the most 
sensational boxing story of the year. And 
the story Roberts told me was far beyond 
my expectations. It was not merely sen- 
sational, but astounding, amazing, unbe- 
lievable! Unfortunately, I could not pub- 
lish it. I was sworn to secrecy. I set it 
down now for the first time. And I am 
only able to do so even at this late date be- 
cause all through this tale I have used other 
names than the real ones. 

Roberts sat on a sofa in his hotel room. 
His back was well cushioned with pillows. 
He held an ice-pack to his swollen eye, and 
his split lip was pulled together with ad- 
hesive tape. At one side of him sat Dick 
Terry, his little manager, who, before he 
had taken on Roberts, had managed the 
great Lightning Bob Harrigan; and on the 
other side of the ex-champion stood Hal 
Williams, the man whose betting activities 
had thrown a cloud of disrepute over the 
whole Roberts camp. They were a somber 
trio. I have never seen a more downcast 
lot of faces. 


OBERTS motioned me toa chair and im- 
mediately launched into his story. He 
spoke slowly but with suppressed excite- 
ment. His split lip hurt him, and he had 
to make an effort to keep the words from 
coming too fast. ; 

“Bill,” he began, ‘“‘you’ve always been 
square with me, and I don’t want you to 
think there’s anything in this talk of a 
frame-up. I lost to Mike Mahoney be- 
cause I didn’t have a knock-out wallop, 
and what’s more, I never had one.” 

I started to interrupt. The man was 
crazy. Hadn't he put away ten of the 
best fighters in the country? Roberts held 
up his hand in a gesture commanding 
silence. 

He went on: “That may sound nutty 
to you, I'll admit. But it’s the truth. 
Until my bout last night, the knock-out 
wallop was there in the ring with me, but 
it didn’t belong to me.” 

I looked at him inquisitively. Was he 
kidding me? No! There wasn’t the 
slightest sign of a smile on Roberts’, Ter- 
ry’s, or Williams’ lips. They were all deadly 
serious. 


“T don’t get you,”’ was all I could say. 
“You will in a minute,” Roberts came 


back. ‘Just let me explain.” 

“Go on! I won't interrupt!’ I en- 
couraged. 

“Good! This is the whole story from 


the beginning.” And then Roberts told 
his strange tale. ‘You remember the night 
I knocked out Kid Scanlon at that vaude- 
ville house. Well, I was the most surprised 
man in the world. I hardly touched him 
on the jaw, and he fell as if a sledge-hammer. 
had hit him. Honest, I thought someone 
had struck him with a bat or a wrench 
from behind. 

“T was mystified by the whole business 
until Terry here, who had just had hard 
luck in losing Lightning Bob Harrigan 
after he had nursed him: right up to a 
championship bout, came along and wanted 
me to fight for him. I told him I thought 
my putting Scanlon to sleep was an accident. 
But he argued that I might be one of those 
boxers that carried a powerful wallop with- 
out knowing it. He tried me out against 
some of his other boys. I didn’t have any- 
thing but a lot of speed in running away 
from punches. I decided my future was 
the law and not the prize-ring. But Terry 
wouldn’t give up. He argued that my 
terrible wallop might only show in a real 
battle. He made me promise to fight at 
least one fight. 


“7. ]OU know what happened. My opponent 
was knocked out in the first round. 
None of you boys at the ringside saw the 
punch that did it, so you doped out that 
line about the invisible knock-out. You 
were nearer the truth than you imagined. 
I myself didn’t see the punch that dropped 
that boy to the canvas. He was down on 
his back, dead to the world, before I’d done 
anything more than caress his ear. 

“Terry here then began signing upstronger 
and stronger opposition, and they all went 
the same way—the phantom knock-out got 
them. All I had to do was step in the ring 
spar a little, and the first time my glove, 
touched an opponent’s face, he went down 
and never got up. 

“T told Terry there was something queer 
about it all, but he argued that I was too 
modest and didn’t appreciate the power 
behind my little love-taps. 

“Terry finally forced the champion, Kid 
Scanlon, into a match. My winning over 
the Kid meant a lot to Terry, because the 
Kid, as you know, beat Lightning Bob 
Harrigan, Terry’s boy. In fact, Light- 
ning Bob was so badly beaten by the Kid 
that he died from the effects of that battle. 
At least, everybody thought that’s why 
he died. And we did, too, but we don’t 
any more.” 

Roberts paused here and looked for con- 
firmation at Terry and Williams. They 
both nodded. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“I’m coming to that,’’ Roberts said. 
“But Idon’t want to get ahead of the story. 
I knocked out the Kid.” He corrected 
himself. ‘Rather, the phantom knock-out 
got the Kid in the first round._ I was the 
champion. Terry had his revenge. We 
were sitting on top of the world. 

“Then it happened!’ He stopped to 
moisten his dry lips with his tongue. 

“What happened?’ The question es- 
caped me. 

“The thing that explains everything.” 
Roberts: again looked at Terry and Wil- 


liams, who again nodded in agreement. 

By this time I was ready to shout from 
impatience, but I restrained myself and 
hung on Roberts’ every word. 

“Williams, here, you know, owns this 
hotel. He gets all sorts of queer people 
in it. One evening about a week after I 
became champion, I was staying here. 
Williams came in to see me and asked if 
I'd like a little excitement. I was game, 
and so he told me one of his guests was 
supposed to ‘be a great medium and that 
we might arrange to have him give us a 
few messages. 

“Now, I never believed in this  spirit- 
ualism stuff. But I’d never seen a medium 
in action, and so I went down to this fel- 
low’s room, anxious to see how the bunk 
was put over. 

“He was a big, heavy-featured chap— 
hardly the sort of man you'd think played 
around with spirits. We sat down and 
chatted with him a little. Suddenly his 
head falls over on his shoulder, his muscles 
begin to quiver, and he starts to groan. 

“Then the fellow began talking to me, and 
I swear to you his voice sounded like that 
of a different man. ‘Ralph Roberts,’ the 
medium said, ‘you will never win another 
fight. This is Lightning Bob Harrigan, 
who is talking to you. I advise you to 
retire from the prize-ring.’ 

“T turned and looked at Williams. He 
asked right back. ‘Why?’ The medium 
immediately answered: ‘Because I will no 
longer be at your side in the ring.’ 

“Explain yourself! What do you mean?’ 
Williams demanded. The medium replied: 
‘The night I fought Kid Scanlon for the 
championship, I was doped. As I pushed 
my way through the crowd at the ringside 
to get into the ring, someone jabbed a 
hypodermic into my thigh. I remembered 
the needle prick after the bout, but in my 
excitement I paid no attention to it at the 
moment. The drug took effect on me al- 
most immediately. I was already groggy 
in the first round and unable to defend my- 
self effectively. But in spite of everything 
Kid Scanlon couldn’t knock me out. For 
four rounds he battered me unmercifully, 
and then I crumpled. The combined effect 
of the drug and the beating was too much 
for my heart. It gave way. I passed 
from among you to the land of the spirits, 
vowing to have my revenge on Wid Scanlon. 

“The first man to face Kid Scanlon 
after he defeated me was you, Ralph 
Roberts. And as you stepped out on that 
vaudeville stage, I was at your side. You 
could not see me, but I wasthere. And as 
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you tapped Kid Scanlon gently with your 
glove, I delivered my famous knock-out 
blow—the blow that would have won me the 
championship and enabled me to keep it 
for many years, if it hadn’t been for Kid 
Scanlon’s foul play, for I now know— 
spirits have many ways of dearning things 
—that it was a hireling of the Kid who 
jabbed that hypodermic into my thigh.’ 
“The medium paused. I sat trembling, 
the sweat breaking out all over me. 

“When Dick Terry took you under his 
management, I decided to see you through 
tothe championship. Your victories would 
enable me to pay back Terry some of his 
loss from my untimely death and also would 
revenge me further on the Kid. In every 
fight, I stood by your side. And I co- 
ordinated my knock-out blows with your 
love-taps, as you call them. But now that 
you have defeated the Kid and won the 
championship, I shall retire from the world 
of men and devote myself entirely to my 
new duties in the spirit world. Good-by 
and good luck!’ 

“The medium’s head fell forward on his 
chest, his muscles quivered, and he tet 
forth great groans. After a few moments 
he straightened up and sat back in his 
chair as if exhausted. Williams and I ex- 
changed looks. The medium asked us if 
we had received a good message. Williams 
said it was very interesting. I said nothing. 
I was too flabbergasted. We thanked him 
and left. 

“My first reaction was to consider it all 
hokum—a clever invention of the medium 
to impress me, to undermine my confidence. 
3ut the more I thought of it, the more I 
believed it genuine. It certainly explained 
the unexpected defeat of Lightning Bob 
Harrigan by Kid Scanlon—a defeat that 
absolutely mystified you  sports-writers. 
And it explained the invisible knock-out, 
which had always been a mystery to every- 
one, including myself. I finally decided 
to follow the advice of Bob Harrigan’s 
spirit and quit the prize-ring, but Terry 
here argued me into the bout with Mike 
Mahoney. You saw what happened. Wil- 
liams here, who believed in the spirit's story, 
bet on Mike and cleaned up.” 

“Now, we realize,’ he continued, ‘that 
if we told this story to the public, we'd get 
the merry ha-ha! 
theless, and we wanted you to know it.” 


Since Ralph Roberts told me his story, | 


I have thought it over many times. More 
than once I have concluded that it was a 
great hoax. But today I see no other 
explanation for Roberts’ strange career. 


A Haunted Half-Dollar 


(Continued from page 35) 


wasn't the place you were searching for.” 

“Hm. Good idea. I'll get over there 
first thing in the morning.”” Even more 
downcast than before, Carter got into bed. 
As he was about to extinguish the light, he 
exclaimed: 

“But, John, that’s why I got my notice, 
lost my trunk! My coin was gone!” 

Dunlevy raised his dark eyebrows and 
shrugged his shoulders as he lay in bed. 

“Give her another half-dollar in ex- 
change.” 

Immediately after breakfast the next 
morning, after Carter had passed an ex- 


tremely restless night, he and Dunlevy left 
the hotel and walked rapidly over to the 
church.. Carter had seen the yellow fingers 
and the grinning face of the old woman in 
his dreams. He had visioned her gloating 
over the possession of his lucky fifty-cent 
piece—and over the possession of his yet- 
to-be-found treasure. 


When they came in sight of the ivy- | 


covered church, its walls did not suggest 
the gloom of the night before in the murky 
twilight. This morning a clear sun shone, 
and birds chirped loudly to herald the beauti- 
ful day. Carter hurried his pace, and Dun- 


But it’s the truth, never- | 
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levy kept up with him with some trouble. 

In two steps Carter had ascended the 
rickety steps to the porch, and in another 
he stood within the now fairly-light interior, 
looking about eagerly. Ife spied a man, 
evidently the janitor, sweeping between the 
last two rows of pews. Dunlevy behind him, 
Carter advanced to the man, who had looked 
up in surprise at their hasty entrance. 

“T say,” Carter accosted him, “I want to 
see that old woman who keeps the crypt 
down below.” 

‘Whoe” . 

Carter repeated his question impatiently. 

The man stared at him and shook his 
head in rumination. ‘There ain’t no old 
woman in this church.” 

“Oh, come now. I saw her here last 
night. I talked to her for more than half 
an hour.” 

The man shook his head, rubbed his chin, 
and shifted from one foot to the other. 
“There ain’t been no woman here that I 
know of.” : 

“Can we see the pastor?’ Dunlevy’s 
calm voice asked from behind Carter’s 
exasperated back. 

At that moment the vestry door at one 
side opened and a man with white hair, 
wearing a long black coat, appeared in the 
opening. “What is it?” he called in a 
quiet voice. 

With a smothered exclamation of relief 
Carter strode over to him. 

“You are the pastor, I presume? My 
name is Carter, with the Spun Gold com- 
pany at the Town Hall. This is Mr. 
Dunlevy.” 

The kindly old man inclined his head and 
waited for Carter to make known what it 
was he wanted. Without hesitation Carter 
plunged on: 

“T came here late yesterday evening, and 
an old woman showed me about down- 
stairs. I gave her a coin by mistake which 
I would like to get back from her. Do you 
know where she is now?” 

The pastor shook his head. ‘Old woman? 
There is no old woman connected with this 
church, sir.” 

Carter began again to become exas- 
perated. “But I talked with her last night 
for nearly an hour. I gave her my coin.” 

“Mr. Carter, there has been no woman 
caretaker in this church in the ten years I 
have been here. There is no such old 
woman in the parish ~ 

Carter explained again. ‘I came in to 
ask if a Timothy Carter were buried here.” 
The pastor started. ‘I’m convinced now 
he isn’t, but I did talk to an old woman for 
some time in the crypt.” 

“The crypt?” The pastor repeated in 
surprise. Then he called to the janitor. 
“Oh, Lem, light the lantern and bring it, 
will you please?” 

In a moment they were descending the 
stone stairs which Carter had so fearfully 
crept down a few hours before. The lantern 
threw a strong light on the moldy walis, 
and on the flag steps. Arrived at the bot- 
tom, the pastor turned and said: 





“KIOW, Mr. Carter.”” He and Dunlevy 
watched with keen interest as Carter 

led the way around the corner. The pastor 
and Dunlevy came behind him, and the 
light’ of the lantern fell on the wall. Sud- 
denly Carter cried out. 

“What’s the matter?” the other two men 
exclaimed together, 

“Tt’s gone!’’ 
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“Listen, Lon ” — Dunlevy 
strated. 

With horrified eyes Carter stared at the 
wall before them. The lantern light fell 
clearly ahead, but where there had been a 
large oaken door the night before, there 
was now only a solid brick wall. 

“‘Where’s the door?’”’ He turned to glare 
wildly at the two men, who in turn re- 
garded him with astonishment. 

“Mr. Carter, I’m afraid ”” The pastor 
threw the light all about, but it fell on solid 
walls. 

“But I tell you I went through a big oak 
door here last night. The old woman led 
me through. She showed me heaps of 
bones. Good heavens, I couldn’t have 
dreamed it!” 

He beat his fists on the rough brick be- 
fore him, but no door appeared. The pex- 
spiration ran freely down his face. ‘I gave 
her my lucky coin! Where’s the crypt? 
Where’s the door?” 

Only Dunlevy retained his presence of 
mind. He grasped Carter firmly by the 
arm and began leading him to the stair- 
Gase. Carter continued to talk wildly. 

“IT went right through that big door. She 
opened it wide, right there! She had a 





remon- 








candle! She showed me skulls, and there 
were heaps of bones—and caskets. What’s 
happened? Where did it all go?” 


E stared about him, seeking an explana- 

tion. He stumbled up the stone steps. 
Dunlevy practically dragging him out into 
the morning sunlight. When the three 
men stood out before the church, Carter's 
face held a drawn look. The chain of 
events—or imaginings—had shaken him 
more than Dunlevy guessed, for the lucky 
coin which others scorned was Carter’s 
dearest possession. He had never ceased 
to believe in its powers for good fortune, or 
forgotten his uncle's significant words. 

The kindly old pastor regarded Carter 
and Dunlevy with a perplexed frown. ‘I 
don’t know just what to say, Mr. Carter. 
You say that Py 

Carter broke forth again: ‘I couldn’t 
have imagined it all. I can even remember 
perfectly what I said!” 

“In my ten years here there has never 
been any old woman in the church,” began 
the pastor, but then his face cleared. 
“There’s a member of the parish living over 
here who knows the history of this ljttle 
church. Maybe he can throw some light 
on the mystery.” 

With rapid strides the three men, led by 
the pastor, crossed the road, and came toa 
little cottage set a few feet back from the 
highway. They passed through a neatly 
kept garden, and knocked on the door. A 
meager, white-haired man came to answer 
their summons, and greeted the pastor with 
pleasure. 

Without wasting any time, the pastor 
plunged at once into what had brought them 
to Satterlee, the old man who knew many 
things about the church. 

Carter watcaed Satterlee anxiously dur- 
ing the pastor’s recital, and was stirred 
to sce that, as the particulars were placed 
before the old man, his eyes began to 
shine with excitement and that he moved 
his feet nervously. 

“What sort of old woman? What did 
she tell you?” Satterlee asked, turning 
eagerly to Carter, who replied as he had 
previously: that she had shown him the 
bones of a beautiful girl, of a certain Captain 





dead ten years or more, and that the woman 
herself had appeared to be demented. 
Then he added that he had entered the 
church to seek Timothy Carter’s place of 
burial and that he had given his lucky 
coin to the woman. 

Carter was amazed to see Satterlee smile. 
He interrupted: ‘You're right; there’s never 
been a woman with the church. But Mr. 
Carter isn’t so crazy as you think. Shall 
we go back to the church?” 

Accordingly the four almost ran back the 
the few steps, Carter becoming more and 
more anxious, Dunlevy smiling in disbe- 
lief, and the pastor guardedly courteous. 
Down the stone steps they went, lighted 
this time by another lantern in addition to 
the first. 

With quick steps old Satterlee ran to the 
wall indicated by Carter and examined it 
closely. Then, his eyes glowing with inner 
excitement, he turned triumphantly on the 
three men behind him. ‘We'll see!” 

Carter stepped forward. ‘What is it, 
Mr. Satterlee? Have you found out any- 
thing?” 

Satterlee started laughing quietly, and 
directed them: ‘‘Go and get some picks and 
shovels, and a couple of crowbars.” 

“Now, Mr. Satterlee,” the pastor re- 
monstrated, but the older man interrupted 
him. 

“Do you want to get to the bottom of 
this?’’ he demanded. 

The pastor did not reply as he saw Carter 
dash up the stone steps followed by Dun- 
levy, and return a few moments later with 
the janitor, all three laden with the imple- 
ments Satterlee had designated. 

“Now,” said Satterlee, “listen to me. 
Behind this wall is the crypt in which 
Mr. Carter saw the bones last night. It 
has been there for nearly one hundred and 
fifty years!’ His listeners gasped, while 
Carter felt again that cold shiver he had 
experienced when the old woman _ had 
grinned at him. Satterlee continued: 
“During the Revolutionary War, when this 
past of the country was being ravaged by 
bands of British troops, guerrillas, and 
bandits, the people of Valley Hill decided 
to protect their dead, somehow. Accord- 
ingly, they dug this crypt, placed the re- 
mains in it, and sealed it all behind this 
wall, which seems to correspond with the 
outside of the church above, but does not.” 
Here he paused impressively, while the men 
about him hardly breathed. “It has been 
opened only once since then, and that was 
years ago, but 

Not a sound broke the stillness of the 
group when Satterlee ended his amazing 
story. Carter, rigid, could do no more than 
stare at this man who had conjured up such 
an explanation of his adventure with the 
old woman the night before. He shuddered, 
and glanced about him apprehensively, 
when Satterlee’s voice began again: 

“Now, that crypt is behind this false 
wall. You have picks and crowbars. Break 
it down!” 

“T forbid it!” They turned, startled, to 
look at the pastor, who regarded them 
sternly. ‘This is a good explanation, no 
doubt, of something occurring long ‘ago. 
If true, let us not disturb the peace of their 
tomb.” 

Satterlee watched quietly, for Carter 
had turned to plead with the pastor. 
“Nothing will be disturbed. You can’t let 
me go away from here without any attempt 
to find out why all this happend. I demand 





that coin!” It’s my lucky pocket piece. 

For a silent second the pastor looked into 
Carter's haggard face, watched his 
twitching hands. Then he bowed his head 
in assent. 

With a jump Carter possessed himself of 
a pick, and delivered a smashing, resounding 
blow on the brick wall before them. It 
gave forth a faintly hollow sound. Carter 
struck again, as did Satterlee and Dunlevy. 
Within a few moments they had laid bare 
from beneath the crumbling bricks and 
mortar—the very door through which Carter 
had passed not twenty hours before! Per- 
spiration streaming down their faces, they 
dropped their implements and sprang to 
the massive iron handle which protruded 
from one side. But the door stuck. 

Carter then grasped one of the crow- 
bars, and inserted it to use asa lever. After 
he had tugged, wrenched, and pounded, 
the door swung protestingly open. They 
staggered back as a gust of foul air swept 
upon them. With ill-restrained impatience 
they waited a moment, Carter peering into 
the pitchy blackness of the interior now 
revealed to them. Finally, with a muttered 
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ejaculation, he snatched one of the lanterns 
from the floor and leaped into the crypt. 
A cry sounded from his throat. The other 
three men rushed in and beheld Carter star- 
ing at the floor, while he held the lantern 
high above his head. 

In awesome silence, they, too, stared 
about them. The crypt was filled, as 
Carter had said, with bones of all kinds 
and descriptions. 

“See,” he pointed with a shaking fore- 
finger—‘“‘those skulls!” 

With the two lanterns they saw well 
enough that the crypt was as Carter and 
Satterlee had described it. They looked 
about them, absorbed, forgetting for the 
moment their mission there—to explain the 
disappearance of the lucky coin. Suddenly 
Carter dropped on one knee with a hoarse 
cry, and held the lantern close to the 
ground as his fingers fumbled among a 
heap of bones. Something gleamed in his 
hand. It was a fifty-cent piece. Carter 
stood up and gazed wildly at the three 
men. They looked at what he held in his 
hand; their faces became stilled in astonish- 
ment. 
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With joy, and some horror in his voice, 
Carter cried out: 

“My lucky coin!” 

Then on his shoulder he felt the hand of 
the old Satterlee, and his voice saying: 
“T can tell you now, Mr. Carter, that we 
buried your Uncle Timothy here one 
night, unknown to anyone, in accordance 
with his last wish. We were to identify 
you by the lucky coin and then reveal the 
secret to you.” 


ARTER turned his astonished eyes ta 

the pleased face of the pastor, who stooy 
in one corner by a carved Néw England 
chest, which was covered with dust and 
leaning awry against the dank wall. With 
faltering steps Carter approached, and on 
the lid of the chest, in half-obliterated letters 
on a metal plate, he read: 


From Timothy Carter, To His Nephew, Lon 
Carter. 


Many years before, old Timothy had 
said, “Guard this lucky coin with care, for 
some day it will be the means of your for- 
tune!’ And the old man had been right! 


True Ghost Experiences 


Then I saw it! T saw her, my Alicia, 
my wife! She was lying in a crum- 
pled, mangled heap in the road, and the 
blood was saturating her lacy negligée. 
But her beautiful face was unharmed. 
As I bent over her in agonized sup- 
plication, her eyelids fluttered open for 
an instant and she smiled at me. Then 
with a soft sigh, a gently expiring 
breath, her lovely face set in death’s 
last calmness. 


The Meeting Place 


“tT LOST a baby two years old a veur aga 
and sometimes I can feel his little 
body in my arms at night—and [ know 
that he is with me.” 
Mrs. F. E. S. 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


“Six months after my great-aunt’s 
death I was sleeping in my room. About 
midnight I was awakened by one of the 
windows rattling. I felt the presence of 
someone. The window rattled again: 
then there was a gust of wind. The 
curtain blew up to the ceiling. 

“The next instant [ saw my great- 
aunt walking toward my bed. I sat 
up, pinched myself, rubbed my eyes. 
Good Lord! I was not dreaming. She 
was now at my bedside. She was smil- 
ing; yet she said not a word. [ tried 
to holler, but I couldn’t. I dropped 
on my back and pulled the covers over 
my head. I don’t know how long she 
stayed there, for I didn’t look up once. 
That was seven years ago, and [ have 
not slept there since... . 

“Just last night my sister slept in that 
room. About an hour aiter she went 
to bed, she got up and went down- 
stairs, as she exclaimed, ‘That room is 
certainly haunted.’ ” 

W. Bz 

Hastings, Nebraska. 


(Continued from page 58) 


“Not long ago I was looking at my 
face in the mirror. All of a sudden 
there came a woman’s face in place 
of my own. I thought swiftly, ‘Where 
have I seen her before?’ Then recogni- 
tion came. It was the face of a woman 
who was once a dear friend of mine but 
who is now dead. 

“What caused me to see her? Was it, 
perhaps, that her husband was thinking 
of me—or did the dead come to me of her 
own free will?) Do you believe in thought 
waves? The way our thoughts of the 
dead take form causes me to think we 
can reach the dead through mind teleg- 


raphy.” 
V. A. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


“Our family lived in an apartment 
where folding doors opened into an un- 
occupied bedroom. At the top of the 
door was a latch with a chain. One 
night Brother and I were lying in bed, 
talking. Suddenly this door began to 
pop and crack as if someone were pound- 
ing it with an ax. The chain began to 
rattle as if someone were pulling it up 
and down. I was so frightened that I 
crept under the cover, but my brother 
got up to investigate. The noise con- 
tinued until he turned on the light. Then 
it quit as suddenly as it started. 

“We called neighbors in, and then 
turned down the light, hoping it would 
happen again. Needless to say, it 
didn't. Our father was told, and he 
nailed the chain down. He worked 
at night and slept during theday. Many 
times he could hear the chain trying to 
move. 

“We afterward found out that our 
landlord's son committed suicide behind 
this door.” 

P. B. 
Anderson, Indiana. 


“Crystal-gaz.ing, ouija-board practices. 
et etera, should be discouraged. They 
are negative in their nature and are apt 
to draw very undesirable entities from 
the invisible planes.” 

F. D. 

Pasadena, California. 


“My brother and I had gone to the 
next farmhouse for milk. My father was 
going hunting that night, and so we had 
to come home alone. 

“My brother was pulling me in a cart 
when all of a sudden something ran in 
front of us. It walked like a bear on its 
hind legs and resembled a deer in 
form. All the way home it ran from one 
side of the road to the other, shaking the 
brushes. We ran home as fast as we 
could, but when we got near the house. it 
disappeared. 

“When my father came home, he told 
my mother about the same thing—only 
it ran on four legs up the road past him. 
His dog—a good hunting dog—just lay 
down in the road and cried when told 
to go after it. 

“The next morning my father dropped 
in the field. When he came to, his 
brother came to the field with a tele- 
gram. 

“Another brother, a brakeman, had 
been killed on the railroad.” 


H. D. L. 
Watertown, New York. 


“T am the father of a little girl who 
died on the 8th of May, 1917, and was 
buried on the toth of May. On the 
second Sunday in August that year— 
it was about ten o’clock in the morning 
and the sun was shining very bright—I 
took a snap-shot of her mother and 
two sisters and Grandma on the porch. 
We are not spiritualists, but we were so 
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DIAMONDS 


Genuine Diamonds Guaranteed 


1 MY CASH or CREDIT 

WE (Buy your Diamonds for Christmas 

“SS at a big saving from Loftis, the di- 
eA 


——— rect Importer. Our special feature 
is the ‘‘Dorothy” Diamond Ring 
at $25, an astonishing bargain. 

Hundreds of other low-priced gen- 
uine Diamonds offered on Loftis 
easy credit terms. All goods ship- 
ped immediately on first payment 
satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Sn request, we will 
ship any article (NO MONEY 
DOWN) subject to your free ex- 
amination and approval. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


Our new Catalog dis lays. jorer 2000 bar- 
gains in Diamonds, hes, Jewelry, 


‘atc! 
Silverware and Gifts, Send today for your 
FREE copy! 


WRIST WATCH SPE- 
CIAL No. 869. Spe- 
cial offer! Rectangu- 
lar wrist watch in solid 
i i4-k, white gold case; 
i jewel movement. 
$24. $2.48 Down 
and $2. a8 @ Month. 


Dent. oo 
10 OFTIS «.:::.. 
BROS.&CO.fEaB nt 


Our References: Any Bank or Banker in U. S. A. 


PLAY this his UKULELE 


Like an Expert 
i*10 MINUTES 


Pictures show everything. 
No knowledge of music 
needed. Play right away. 
Learn jazzy Hawai- 





-Rellable 
Credit 
Jewelers 


ian finger strokes. 
Romance! Funl, 
New friends! 
Popularity! 


New Method 
and Book of 200 Favorite Son: 
and Strumming Pick—all FREE 
wtih big Jumbo size Hawaiian Uke. 
Rich, sweet tone. Beautiful mahogany 
finish; non-slip pegs. Regular $6 value. 


Send No Money orz7vai 


free outfit, deposit with Postman bar- 

WY gain price of only $2.98, plus postage, 
Play 6 days. If not delighted, deposit re- 
funded. Satisfaction guarentee 6o'u now, 
FERR D 0, U.S.A. 


Forever removed by the Mahler 
Method which kills the hair root 
without pain or injuries tothe skin, 


in the privacy of your own home. 
Send today 3 red stamps for Free Booklet. 
We teach Beauty Culture 


The smartest, most interesting, entertaining and 
Bas instructive Magazine in America! 10 weeks for 
y only 10c. Special introductory offer. No maga- 
zine like it. Full of important faets, pictures and 
wy the best, most popular fiction for all members of 
HW the family. Send name, address and 10¢ today. 


The Pathfinders bent: P-222 sWashington;i D.c. 


~ YOUR HOME ~ 


Good taste in home decoration is a very special 
kind of knowledge. Your Home—the magazine of 
practical helps—removes the necessity of experi- 
menting. It shows you how the results you have 
in mind can be produced—at little cost. By the 
copy 25 cents, or by the year $3.00. 


NOJOKETO BE DEAF 


&, —Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, 
with these Artificial Ear 
Drums. 1 wear them day 
and night. They stop head 
noises and ringing ears. They 
are perfectly comfortable. No 
one sees them. Write me and 
1 will tell you a true story, 
how I got deaf and how I make 

















Medicated Ear Drum 


you hear, Address 


rq) ior oie oro EarDrumCo.(Inc.) 





68 Hoffman Bldg., 2539 Woodward, Detroit. Mich. 





Agents $72-Week 


$2 an Hour for Spare Time 
Introduce the most wonderful new line 
guaranteed hosiery you ever Baw. 126 
styles and colors of men’s, women’s and chil- 
aren! 3 finest pure thread Japanese silk, all 
faneycombinations of silk and 
lisle, novelty: and sport, full 
fashioned, chiffon, wool, etc. 
Beats store prices. "Must'wear 
six months or new hose free. 


NewAuto@ven 


} We furnish you with New 

Auto to travel in. Write to- 
} day for new selling plan. We 
bi deliver or you deliver — suit 








: yourself. No experience need- 
ed. No license fee to pay. Credit given. 
Extra bonus. Exclusive territory. Sam- 
ples furnished. Write quick. 


Wilknie Hosiery Co., No. 1160 Greenfield, Ohio 
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positive that the little one would be in 
the picture that we placed a small stool 
beside her mother. We did not have any 
picture whatever of the little girl. 

“To our great satisfaction, when the 
film was developed, her face—a perfect 
likeness—appeared in the window, there 
being a green shade drawn all the way 
down at the time the picture was taken. 
We will cheerfully swear to these facts 
before a notary public.” 

J. W. M. 


Charlotte, North Carolina. 


“One night, during my college year, 
1922, I retired early. This was my usual 
custom when I didn’t feel in a mood to 
sit up and study. My roommate was a 
chiropractor. He didn’t take to my 
personality, nor I to his... 

“He arrived late that night and 
awakened me from a sound sleep. To 
say the least, I was sore. He grunted 
something about a dance as he crawled 
into bed. 

“T was soon asleep again, however, 
and didn’t awaken again until about 
two o’clock in the morning. The moon- 
light was streaming into the windows 
and so lighted the room that the print 
of a newspaper could easily have been 
read. My roommate was ‘dead to the 
world and sounded like a buzz-saw. 

“T imagine I was. awake about five 
minutes. You know, five minutes is a 
long time when you have nothing but 
time on your hands. Gradually—I say 
‘gradually’ because there was nothing 
sudden about it—I felt a pressure on my 
chest and abdomen. It didn’t frighten 
me any, but served to make me more 
acutely awake. Then it began to have 
a smoothering effect. 

“I recollect a mixed feeling of anger 
and curiosity coming over me. With 
that I gave a violent wrench—more of a 
determined willing off of something. It’s 
difficult to describe exactly my mental 
state. Perhaps, I was in a temporary 
‘cracked’ state. 

“But the fact that I was flat on my 
back served to make me observe the 
slightly hair-raising part of it. About 
three feet above me, slightly to the left, 
I saw a face suspended in the air... It was 
enclosed and draped about with what 
resembled cobwebs—not disconnected, 
but massed together. There was ahigh- 
pite hed purring sound such as amos- 
quito makes when he gets close to your 
ear on a hot night. The face resembled a 
gorilla or some sort of ape. It impressed 


me as being black. 


“Well, it hovered over me for a while 
and then rapidly traveled toward the 
left corner of the room and seemed to 
disappear at the junction of the w all and 
ceiling. The purring sound grew gradu- 
ally fainter. 

“T got up and turned on the light. 
Relating the experience to my fat- 
headed chiropractor bedfellow, the only 
satisfaction he offered me was that I 
must have had a shot of ‘corn’ in me.” 


Dr. E. L. W. 


Madison, Missouri. 


“In 1920 I heard a bell. We lived in 
the country and at first I thought it must 
be a strange cow, for I knew all the 
bells near. I asked my mother if she 


heard a strange bell, and she said, no. 
I was so uneasy. I was afraid my father 
or mother was going to die. I put my 
hands over my ears, but could still 
hear it. I heard it for about a week, 
and we received word that my mother’s 
father was dead. 

“T heard bells again in 1926 before my 


niece’s baby died.” 
Mrs. W. T. S. 
Madill, Oklahoma 


“Some time before my husband passed 
on, we were invited to a seance. We 
accepted. It was held in the home of 
a medium who was a total stranger 
to us. 

“The large living-room was filled with 
people sitting in a semi-circle about three 
sides of it. The fourth side held the 
cabinet made of draperies.- The place 
was dimly lighted, but sufficiently so to 
see each person and object in the room. 

“All in the place had been invited to 
inspect the cabinet. After doing so, 
we went back to our seats again, and 
all’ were asked to join hands. 

“Tn a few moments the curtains parted 
and a nebulous shape appeared. The 
medium told us to whom it belonged. 
After several such appearances, the cur- 
tains were held back by a child, very 
much more distinct than any of the 
others. The medium said that it be- 
longed to me. 

‘““ ‘She is between eight and nine,’ she 
said, ‘but she passed on when a mere 
infant. Her name begins with an ‘O.’ 
I can’t quite get the name.’ 

“T was too startled to speak, for all 
she said was true. 

“Our little daughter passed away 
when only a few months old, and would 
have been just the age of the little girl 
between the curtains. Her name was 
Orrilla, after my mother.” 

F.W. T. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“On the night of December 28 I 
dreamed that Tom—a distant relative 
who died over a year and a half ago— 
came back and had died all over again. 
By that, I mean that we all went through 
the ordeal again, and throughout the 
dream a brown dog appeared to howl. 

“The next morning at the breakfast 
table I related my dream to my mother 
and wife, who passed it off as a night- 
mare. But I told my wife if she received 
any bad news from up-state, not to be 
put out about it. I knew that her 
grandmother had been ill over a year. 
But they insisted that I must have 
heard some dog in the neighborhood 
howl, without waking up, and that this 
brought back memories of Tom. 

“But in the afternoon I went down to’ 
put some coal on the fire and I found 
my dog, a brown dog, lying dead on the 
cellar floor. 

“Now it happens that Tom and my 
dog were great pals in life—and I know 
that when my dog’s time was up, Tom 
simply came back to take him. And 
I think that any other member or 
relative who dreams of him in the future 
will surely mention that he is accom- 
panied by a little brown dog.” 


H. E. M. 
Forest Hills, New York 


; Withabunoh 


of these bills, 
itis easy for 
each person 
VN, of limited 
\ “means to 
appear 
prosperous 
y lashing 
2 roll of 
: these bills 
All ae one 

: er 

time and peeling off a genuine bill 
or two from the outside of the roll, 
the effect created will be found to 
be all that can be Gesired. Prices, 
postpaid: 40 Bills 20c, 125 for 50c, 
or $3.50 thousand postpaid. 


Wonderful X-Ray Tube 







_LUMINOUS PAINT 
“ Make Your Watches, Clocks, Etc., 
Visible by Night The very latest discovery in the 


: scientific world. Hitherto, prac. 
tically unobtainable except at an exorbitant price, we have at last 
@uceeeded in producing this remarkable LUMINOUS PAINT, which, applied to 
he surface of any article, emits rays of white light, rendering it perfectly visible 
the dark. THE DARKER THE NIGHT, THE MORE BRILLIANT IT SHINES. Quite 
gimple to use. Anyone—you can do it. A little applied to the dial of your 

or clock will enable you to tell the time by night. You can coat the push 
Buttons or switch plates of your electric lights, match boxes, and innumerable 
Sr articles; make your own Luminous Crucifixes, Luminous Rosaries, etc. 
ttle containing sufficient to coat several small articles. Price 25c. Large® 
wiser S0cand $i postpaid. Johnson Smith & Co.. Dept. 363 Racine, Wise 


Microph 


gy A wonderfullittle 
trument prose 

= “ducing optical 
illusions both 
surprising and 

a startling. Withit 
you can see what is apparently the bones of 
your fingers; the lead in a lead pencil, the ine 
terior opening in @ pips stem, and many other 
similar illusions. A mystery that no one has 
been able to satisfactorily explain. Price 10c, 
3 for25e, 8 dozen 75c. Johnson Smith & Coo 
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You can easily make a highly sensitive detectophone by 
using this Transmitter Button to collect the sound waves. 
ou can build your own outfit without buying expe 
equiprrent. It is simple and inexpensive, You,can 
A an outfit in your home and hear conver 
over the house. You can connect up oT 
hotel. This outfit was used by secret service operativ 
ing the war. Itis being used on the staze. It is ultra 
ve and is the greatest invention in micro-phones, You ccn 
mount the button almost anywhere—card board boxes, etove 
pipes, stiff calendars, on the wall behind se icture frame, ctc. 
Button is so lizht and small it cannot be detected. Persons 
can be overheard without suspecting it, You ean liste 
conversations in another room, A deaf person in the 
can hear the epeaker. Connected to phonograph, piaro or 
other musical instrument, ig can be heard hundreds of 
feet away. Button may be used to renew telephone tr: 
mitters; often makes an old line “tal'~up” when nothing 
= else wii The ideal microphone for radio use; carries heavy 
current and is extremely sens Amplifies radio signals, Countless other similar 
| uses will suggest themselves. Experimenters find the Button useful for hundreds of 
experiments along the lines of telephones, amplifiers, loud speakers, etc. Many fasci- 
nating stunts may be devised, such as holding the button aga. the throat or. chest 
to reproduce speech without sound waves. $5.00 is given to snyone who sends in a 
new suggestion for the use of the Button providing the manufacturers find it suitable 
for use jn their literature. PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID ANYWHERE- 


REAL PISTOL = Miniature Watch Charm Pistol 


Shoots Blank Exact reproduction of 
Cartridges & a real pistol: Sea 
Aires Real BLANK CARTRII 
of miniaturesize. Ilus- 
tration is actual size. 
1% inches long, with 
ring at end for attach- 
ing to watch chai 
4 P Loads like a regular pis 
Pull the trigger and it goes off with a loud bang. Pistol is break-open type; illustra. 
tion shows position for loading. Made entirely of high grade steel, nickel plated, octae 
‘on barrel, hggdsomely engraved handles. complete in box with cleaning rod. PRICE 
1.75. or with pearl handles. $2.50, BLANK CARTRIDGES, SQelbox of 25. 


EXPLODING MATGHES ©} 


More fun than fighting with your wife. Look Z bs 
ls 





E tiking and uncommon ring: Silver 
Aye ey ot and crossbone design, with two 
brilliant, flashing gems sparkling out of the 
eyes. Said by many to bring Good Luck to the 
wearer, hence, its name; Good Luck Ring. 
Very.u ne /ing that you will take a pride ia 
wearing. ONLY 25 CENTS. 


Exploding Cigarettes 











4” 






JUST LIKE ORDINARY CIGARETTES. 
BUT SUCH REAL STARTLERS! The bor 
containa tun genuine cigarettes ‘of excellent 
quality. They sppear ro real, but when each 
cigarette isabout one-third smoked, thevictim 
gets a very great 6 © ay it gocsoff with a 
loud BANG! A grcat mirth provoker yet 
entirely harmless. Price 25c ner box. 








just like ordinary matches. Put up in boxes just 
like regular Safety Matches. As the victim tries 
to light one he gets quite a surprise. PRICE 10c 











The most confidential 
Messages can be writ- 
ten with this Ink, for¢ 
the writing MAKES NO 
MARK, Cannot be seen 
unless you know the se= \ 
cret. Invaluable for many 
reasons. Keep your poste 


















Very, pretty little curiosities and decidedly 
novel, Fitted with Magnifying Lenses that 
enlarge the pictures to a very surprising degrees 
in fact, it ecoma almost incredible that a clear 
Picture could be possible in euch a small come 
pass, and how sharp and distinct they show un 
when you look through, Come in assorted 
viows~Actreasca, views Of Panama Canal, 
Lord's Prayer in type, etos 
















per WARCHIST | 25c, or 12 for75 cents. By express. 
i One of these 
glass eials 
dropped in a 
room full of 
people will 
cause more con- 
sternation than a N 
ihe limburger cheese. | als and other private mem- 
"The smell en- orendimis ewer tim ee 
tirely disappears in a short time. | C2e8;,.qreqt tun tor Pia 
A Sons ‘Bouse ten 2c practical jokes. Only 150 Bottle 
GREAT CURIOSITY 
Smallest Bible inthe world. Size of a 
stage stamp. 200 Pages. Said to 
ring good luck to the owner. A gen- 
j Wine work of art. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Make good moncy selling ; 
them.to friends, church acquaintances, . i 
ete. PRICE 1S¢ each, 3 for 40c,12 ™ ee 
for $1.35, 100 for $7.50. Also obtainable in Leather Binding, 
‘with gold edges. Price SOc each, 3 for $1.25, $4.50 per doz. 
Magnifying Glass for use wih Midvet Bible, 15¢. 
< e E e | ma 
ee 
_Everything about the Ku Klux Kian told in a clear 
fearless manner. 










Roll your own and save money. Makes 
them better and q er besides saving more 
than. half. Use your favo brand of 
tobacco, useful end handy. Pocket 
size, weighs 34'oz. Made entircly of metal, 
nickel-plated. Price 25c¢ postpaid. 


MAGIC FLUTE 
Wonderfully Sweet Toned and Musical 


The Magio Flute; or Humane 

) atone; is @ Unique and nove! 
7 musical instrument that is 
played with nose and mouth 
combined, There is just @ 
ittle knack in playing 

i¢ which, when once ace 
quired after a little prac« 

‘ice will enable you to 


. Book tells all—How it started and 
was suppressed in 1871—The New Ku Klux Klan— 
How organized—How members are enrolled—Oath of the Klan 














resembles @ flute. There 
once you bave mastered 


{a no Gngorings and-once Pmvusie with facil 


it you can play all kin 
and ease. When played as an 2 
to @ piano or any other music: 


tbe effect is a charming as it is eurprisings 












issit it 10c Garter Inspector 106 
Kigeing Targnovel metal ‘bad sea, nickel 
plated, that you can wear, giving you fun 
out of all proportion to their trifling costs 
10c, each badge, 3 for 25c, or 75c per 
doz. p.pd. 





—Questions for Candidates—Creed—Objects of the Order— 
Obedience—Fidelity—Pledge cf Loyality—Ku Klux Klan and 
the Masons—The Jews—The Masons—Real K. of C. Oath— ! 
Ci The Negro Ku Klux Klan, etc., ete. Latest and most com- 
plete book on the Klan published, Price, 35c, postpaid. 
AGICIAN’S UTFIT 
Apparatus and Directions for aNumber — 45% 
of Mysterious Tricks Enough for an 
Entire Evening’s Entertainment 
ge ANYONE CAN DO.THEM 1 5 
It is great fun mystify ing your friends. Get ¢c 
this Conjurer’s Cabinet, and you will be the ih 
cleverest fellow in your district. It contains ¢2*" im 
the apparatus for seven firstrate tricks, in= 
‘eluding ‘the Disappearing Rose, that, when 
placed on the lapel of your coat, vanishes from, 
gisht at will; the Mazic Vase and Ball ‘rick 
(@ Wooden Ball is placed inside, and upon re-| 
placing the lid has disappeared and is found 
in someone else’s pocket); ‘ihe Magic Nai-| % 
with which you can apparently cut your finger = A 
almost in two; the Wonderful Card ‘irick (@ card is placed in an envelope, and whem 
open an entirely dilicrent card altorether is found); The Disappearing Coin Box a: 
coin. is eisced in the little wooden barrel, and, when opened again, is found to havo 
vanished entirely, or can be made to change into a coin of another denomination); 
‘The Famous Dissolving Penny ‘Irick; ‘Ihe Glass Goblet and Vanishing Coin Trick @ 
coin is dropped into @ glass of water, and when the water is poured out the coin has 
vanished). With the tricks described above we send full printed instructions for 
performing each trick, so that anyone can readily perform all the tricks to the great 
amusement of their friends or the public, Any boy of ordinary intelligence, with this 
Cabinet of Tricks in his Poergesion. can give a parlor entertainment not inferior ta 
some regular magicians. ‘esidea the tricks contained in the Cabinet, there are many 
other feats and illusions fully explained with full printed instructions, for which you 
easily make or procure'the necessary apparatus. ONLY 75 CENTS POSTPAID 
A DeLuxe Editionof our new 1927 CATALOG 
mailed on receint of 25c. Only hook of its kind 
inexistence. 550 pages of all the latest tri'ks 
in magic, the newest novelties, puzzles, gam’s, 
spo ting pads. interesting ee curiosities 
in seeds, plants, etc.,unprocur: "Be 
Unused b. S. & Fo: 


reign Stamps accepted, 


































| Popular Watch Charms | 


i pt oduce very sweet 
HR” music that somewhat 


ity, 
ecompaniment 
al instrument, 


ADDRESS ORDERS FOR ALL GOODS ON THIS PAGE TO 


| BLANK CARTRIDGE PISTOL 


Protection against Burglars, Tramps & Dogs 























Special Offer sq 
1 Blank Cartridge Pis- ‘a, 
tol, 1 par = aki 
Novelty Catalog . eee 
Only Revolver Style eee 
Well made and effective, modelled on latest wie 


type of Revolver; appearance alone is 
enough to scare a burglar. When loaded 
it may be as effective as a real revolver - r 

without danger to life. It takes standard .22 Cal. Blank 
Cartridge—obtainable everywhere. Special cash with 





>< 


eae offer: 1 Superior quality Blank Cartridge Pistol, 100 Blank 


‘artridges, and our new 550 page De Luxe Catalog of latest novel- 
all for ONLY $1.50. Shipped by Express only. Cannot go 
by parcel p Extra Blank Car! es 50c per 100, Special 
Holster (Cowboy Type) for pistol 50. No C._O._D: shipments, 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 863 RACINE, WIS. . 


7 = 
Sneezing Powder, Mystic Skeleton 
ha Place a very fe meee ia Ge pd. 
smallamount | ~ © ele" 
of this pow- | 12-12 height, will 
der on the ince to musi 
back of your | 224 perform vari- fags 
an d.and | Suverass tie 
blow it inte | the operator may, 


ythe air, and is € 
everyone in pe eee ene) 


the room or 
Serpent’s Eggs 


ae, carwillbegin 
€o sneeze without knowing the reason 
Box contains IZeggs. When g-wa 
lit with a match, eacl =e 


why. Itis most amusing to hear their re- 
marks, as they never suspect the real 

one gradually hatcher 
itself into 












source, but think they have caught it one 
frova the other. Between the laughing 
end sneezing you yourself will be having 
the time of your life. For parties, politi- 
caé meetings, car rides, or any place at 
all where there is a gathering of people 

it is the greatest loke out. PricexOcor 3 


Yor 25¢ Shipped by Express Only. like manner. Price per box 10c ppde 


BOYS! BOYS! BOYS! 
THROW YOUR VOIC 


Into a trunk, under the £3 


bic a's , 
curls and twists ebout in a most lifes 





Bocce cp 
RNS bed or anywhere. Lots of 







fun fooling the, teacher, 
policeman or friends. 


THE VENTRILO 


a little instrument, fits in the 
mouth out of sight, used with 
above for Bird Calls, etc. Any- 
one can use it. 

Never Fails. A 16-page course on ventriloquism, 


and the Ventrilo, ALL FOR 10Oc postpaid. 
yn »>ITCHING POWDER 


This is another good practical joke; the intense 
discomfiture of your victims.to everyone but 
themselves is thoroughly enjoyable. All that 
fis necessary to start tne ball rolling is to de- 
Posit a little of the powder on a person’s hand 
and the powder can be relied upon to do the 
2p rest. The result is a vigorous scratch, then 
: some more scratch, and still some more. 
40c box, 3 boxes for 25c or 7Se per doz boxes, «Ry Express 


KEYLESS LOCKS | SQUIRT ROSE 
25c 


is 
% Ya 


















These clever 
jocks cannot 
be opened 
unless you 
Know the 
combination. 

























A REAL STARTLER. This is the 
most popular of all squirt tricks. The 
| flower in your coat looks so fresh and | 
sweet that everyone is tempted to inhale 
the deli-htful perfume. 
press the bi likens! 
n’t they jump? ‘There is a very long | 
bber tube that easily reaches to the 
| po ket of your coat or trousers, and the 
ulb i 






Shackle and 
tumblers 
nickle plat- 
ed. Weighs trifle over one ounce. 

















$x 








1 i S ny 
Small, yet strong. Secret and full , lige enougiitG waee erases 
Bhi 
COMIC CELLULOID BUTTONS| 
to a more familiar acquaintance and cordial friend- 
sent postpaid to any addrees for ONLY 20c or a dozen, all different, for 45e. 
mt eee FOr ee etre area eon o esas 


instructions with each lock, PRICE a asthe oe hoe PRICE 256 
ship. There ire seventy different titles altogether, all very wittily worded and quite 
be 

PISTOL, OPERA & FIELD GLASS 


| 25¢ or 3 for 65c postpaid. leach, or 3 for 6Se posi 
These Comic Celluloid Buttons provide subjects for pleasant jokes and amusing con- 
versation and thus smooth the w: 
unobjectionable. Wear one and see the effect. All ‘four Buttons illustrated above will | 
1.00 & 







It is made in 
the shape of 
and looks like 
aregular Auto- } 
matic Pistol 
No one is likely 
tostop and ask, 
you whether it 
Y a is real or not. 

Th jikely to prove iteelf very handy in an emerge On pressing the trigger it 
j opens up, as shown in the illustration at the right, revealing nine most usefu articles— 
Opera and Field Glass, Telescope, Mirror, Magnifying Giassand Burning Lens, Reading 
Glass, Sun Dia:, Sun Compass, etc. In the handle of the revolver there is a place for 
various potket necessaries, such as First Aid Articles, Buttons. Ping, etc. The Pistolis 
.of sheet metal, biued finish, that can be carried comfortably in pocket. PRICE $1.00, 


















“Can he really play?" a girl whispered. 
“Heavens, no!” Arthur exclaimed. ‘‘He 
never played a note in his life.” 


They Laughed When I 





At the Piano 
But When I Started to Play!~ 


The room rang with applause. I de- 

cided that this would be a dramatic 
moment for me to make my debut, To the 
amazement of all my friends I strode con- 
fidently over to the piano and sat down. 

“Jack is up to his old tricks,” somebody 
chuckled. The crowd laughed. They were 
all certain that i couldn’t piay a single note. 

“Can he really play?” I heard a girl 
whisper to Arthur. 

“Heavens, no!’ arthur exclaimed. ‘He 
never piayed a note in all his life... But just 
you watch him. This is going to be good.” 

I decided to make the most of the situa- 
tion. With mock dignity I drew out a silk 
iandkerchief and lightly dusted off the 
yiano keys. Then I rose and gave the re- 
volving piano stool a quarter of a turn, just 
as I had seen an imitator of Paderewski do 
in a vaudeville sketch. 

“What do you think of his execution?” 
called a voice from the rear. 

“We're in favor of it!’’ came back the an- 
swer, and the crowd rocked with laughter. 


Then I Started to Play 


Instantly a tense silence fell on the guests. 
The laughter died on their lips as if by magic. 
I played through the first bars of Liszt’s im- 
mortal Liebestraume. I heard gasps of 
amazement. My friends sat breathless— 
spellbound. 

I played on and as I played I forgot the 
people around me. I forgot the hour, the 
place, the breathless listeners. The little 
world I lived in seemed to fade—seemed to 
grow dim—unreal. Only the : 
music was real. Only. the 
music and the visions “it 
brought me. Visions as 
beautiful and as changing 
as the wind-blown clouds 
and drifting moonlight, that 
long ago inspired the master 
composer. It seemed as if 
the master musician himself 
were speaking to me— 
speaking through the me- 
dium of music—not in 
words but in chords. Not 
in sentences but in ex- 
quisite melodies. 


A Complete Triumph! 
As the last notes of the 


Ate had just played‘‘The Rosary.” 





Liebestraume died away, the room re- 
sounded with a sudden roar of applause. I 
found myself surrounded by excited faces. 
How my friends carried on! Men shook my 
hand—wildly congratulated me—pounded 
me on the back in their enthusiasm! Every- 
body was exclaiming with delight—plying 
me with rapid questions. .. . ‘Jack! Why 
didn’t you tell us you could play like that?”’ 
... ‘Where did you learn?’’—‘"‘How long have 
you studied?’’—‘‘Who was your teacher?’’ 

“T have never even seen my teacher,” I 
replied. ‘And just a short while ago I 
couldn’t play a note.” 

“Quit your kidding,” laughed Arthur, 
himself an accomplished pianist. ‘‘You’ve 
been studying for years. I can tell.” 

“T have been studying only a short 
while,’ I insisted. ‘‘I decided to keep it a 
secret so that I could surprise all you folks.” 

Then I told them the whole story. 

“Have you ever heard of the U. S. School 
of Music?’’ I asked. 

A few of my friends nodded. ‘‘That’s a 
correspondence school, isn’t it?” they ex- 
claimed. 

“Exactly,” I replied. ‘‘They have a new 
simplified method that can teach you to play 
any instrument by note in just a few 
months.” 


How I Learned to Play Without 
a Teacher 


And then I explained how for years I had 
longed to play the piano. 

“Tt seems just a short while ago,’’ I con- 
tinued, “that I saw an interesting ad of the 
U.S. School of Music men- 
tioning a new method of 
learning to play which only 
cost a few cents a day! The 
ad told how a woman had 
mastered the piano in her 
spare time at home—and 
without a teacher! Best of all, 
the wonderful new method 
she used required no labor- 
ious scales—no heartless 
exercises—no tiresome prac- 
tising. It sounded so con- 
vincing that I filled out the 
coupon requesting the Free 
Demonstration Lesson. 

“The free book arrived 
promptly and I started in 
that very night to study the 


Demonstration Lesson. I was amazed to 
see how easy it was to play this new way. 
Then I sent for the course. 

“When the course arrived I found it was 
just as the ad said—as easy as A. B. C.! And 
as the lessons continued they got easier and 
easier. Before I knew it I was playing all 
the pieces I liked best. Nothing stopped 
me. I could play ballads or classical num- 
bers or jazz, all with equal ease. And I 
never did have any special talent for music.”’ 


* * * * 


Play Any Instrument 


You, too, can now teach yourself to be 1n accom- 
plished musician—right at home—in half the usual 
time. You can’t go wrong with this simple new 
method which has already shown almost half a 
million people how to play their favorite instru- 
ments by note. Forget that old-fashioned idea that 
you need special ‘‘talent.”’ Just read the list of instru- 
ments in the panel, decide which one you want to 
play and the U. S. School will do the rest. And 
bear in mind no matter which instrument you 
choose, the cost in each case will be the same— 
just a few cents a day. No matter whether you are 
a mere beginner or already a good performer, you 
will be interested in learning about this new and 
wonderful method. 


Send for Our Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 


Thousands of successful students never dreamed 
they possessed musical ability until it was revealed 
to them by a remarkable ‘‘Musical Ability Test’ 
which we send entirely without cost with our inter- 
esting free booklet. 

If you are in earnest about wanting to play your 
favorite instrument—if you really want to gain hap- 
piness and increase your popularity—send at once 
for the free booklet and Demonstration Lesson. 
No cost—no obligation. Sign and send the con- 
venient coupon now. Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. U. S. School of Music, 
47812 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
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U. S. School of Music, 
47812 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of 
your offer. I am interested in the following course: 


